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TO 

Sir JOHN HARTOPP, Baronet. 

Sim, T 

XT is fit the pobUc fiiould" receive through 

yoor hands what vras mitten originally for the affift- 

ance of yonr younger ftudies^and was then prefented 

tojou. 

It was by the repeated importunities of o«r learn- 
ed friend Mr. yobn Eamesf that I was perfuaded tout* 
Tifethefe rudiments of logic, and when I had oncefuffer* 
ed myfelf to begin the work^ I was drawn fiill onward 
Ikr beyond my firft defign, even to the negled, or too 
long delay of other preffing and important demands 
that were upon me. 

It has been my endeavour to form every part of 
this treattfc both for the inftrudtion of ftudentSi to open 
their way into the fciencesi and for the more extenfive 
and general fervice of mankind, that the gentleman and 
the Chriftian might find their account in the perufal at 
well as xhtfcholar. I have therefore coUedled and pro*, 
pofed the chief principles and rules of right judgment 
in matters of common and facred importance, and 
pointed out our mofi frequent niftake& ^sxd '(t€^<^v^^<& 
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in the concerns of life and religion, that we might bet- 
ter guard againft the iprings of error » guilt and forrow, 
\i'hich furround us in our ftate of mortality. 

You know, Sir, the great defign of this noble 
fwience is to refcue our reafoning powers from their un- 
happy Oavery and darknefs ; and thus, with all due 
fabmjilion and deference, it offers an humble afHAance 
to divine jrevelation. Its chief buiineis is to relieve the 
natural weaknefles of the mind by fome better efforts of 
nature ; it is to diffofe a light over the underdanding in 
our inquiries after truth, and not to furnifh the tongue 
with debate and controverfy. True logic is not tliat 
noify thing that deals all in dispute and wrangling, to 
which former ages had debafed and confined it ; yet 
its dlfcipies muff acknowledge alio, that they are taught 
to Tindicate and defend the truth, as well as to fearch 
it oat. True logic dotli not require a long detail of 
hard words to ammfe mankind, and to puff up the mind 
with empty founds, and a pride of falfe learning ; yet 
bmt diftindlions and terms of art are neceffary to range 
every idea in its proper clafs, and to keep our thoughts 
from confiifion. The world is now grown fo wife as 
not to fuffer this valuable art to be engroffed by the 
fchools. In fo polite and knowing an age, every man 
ofreafon will covet fome acquaintance with %/V, fince 
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it renders its dailj ferrice to nusfdom and virtuef and to 
the affairs of common Ufi^ as well as to ibtfciences. 

I will not prefume. Sir, ^at this little book is im« 
proved fince its firft compofnre in proportion to the 
improvements of your manly age. But when you fhatt 
pleafe to review it in your retired hours, perhaps you 
may refrefli your own memory in fome of the early 
parts of Uamittg : And if you find all the additional re- 
marks and rules made fo familiar to yon already b^ 
your own obfervatioui that there is nothing new among 
thettiy it will be no unpleafing refie^^ion that you have 
fc «ftT4mticipated the prefent zeal ^and labocir, off 

Tour m&fl FaM/u/, and 

Ohcdient Servant f 

I; WATTS, 

lifrffliB>-aUif."14, 1794 
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OGIC IS th art of ufing Reason* njaen in 
§ur imquiriet after truth f and the commumeathn ofH to others. 

Reason* is the gloiy of huinan nature, and one of the 
chief eminencies vrherebj we ore raifed above our fellow- 
creatures, the brutes, in this lower world. 

Rcafin as to the pof\i»er and principles of it, is the com- 
mon gift of God to all men ; though all are not favoured 
with it by nature in an eqtial degree : But the acquired 
improvements of it, in different men, make a much greater 
diftin^ion between them than nature had made. I could 
even venture to (ay, that the improvement ofreafon hath 
raifed the learned and the prudent, in the European world, 
almofl as much above the Hottentots^ and other favages of 
Africa^ as thofe favages are by nature fuperior to the 
birds, the beafts, and the fifbes. 

Now, the dejign of logic is to teach us the right ufe of 
4iar reafon^ or inteUeltual prwers^ and the improvement of 
Aem in ourfelves and others ; this is not only necefTary, in 
order to attain any competent knowledge in ^tfciences^ 
or the a£[airs of leaming» but to govern both the greater 
and the meaner actions of life. It is the cultivation of our 
reaJoMf by which we are better enabled to diAinguifh^Mi 
from eviU as well as truth iioxxk falfebood: And both thefe 
are matters of the higheft importance, whether we regard 
this life, or the life to come. 

The purfuit and acqutfition of truth is of infinite concern* 
ment to mankind* Hereby we beconje acquainted with 

* Tbe word reason, in this place, is not confined to the mere fkc- 
mky of reafonlng, or inferring one thing from another, but includes 
•U the imclk^al powers of num. 
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the nature of things, both in heaven and earth, and their 
various relations to each other. It ts by this mean we 
difcover oar duty to God and ovr fellow-creatures : By 
this we arrive at the knowledge of natural religion^ and 
learn to confirm our fsuth in divine revelation^ as well as to 
underftand what is revealed. Our wifdom, prudence, 
and piety, onr prefent condud, and our future hope, are 
all influenced by the ufe of our rational powers in the 
fearch after truth* 

- There are feveral things that make it very neceflary 
that our reafon ihould have fome affiftance in the exercife 
or «/} of it. 

The firft is the depth and diffiadty (fmmy iruthsf and the 
nveaikne/j of our reajon to fee far into things at once^ and pent* 
irate to the hottom of them. It was a faying among the an- 
cients, Feritaj in puteo, ** Truth lies in a well ;" and» to 
carry on this metaphor, we may very juftly fay, that Ugic 
does, as it were, fupply us with fteps whereby we may eo 
down to reach die water $ or it frames the links of a chain, 
whereby we may draw the water up from the bottom. 
Thus, by the means of many reafonings well conneded 
together, philofophers in our age have drawn a thoufand 
truths out of the depths of darknefs^ which our fathers 
were utterly unacquainted with. 

Another thing Uiat makes it neceflary for our reafon 
to have fome affiftance given it, is the difguife andfalfe co^ 
hurs in nuhich many things appear to us in this prefent imper-- 
fe£i Jiate: There are a thou^d things which are not in 
reality what they appear to be, and that both in the natural 
and the moral world : So the fun appears to be flat as a 
plate of (liver, and to be lefs tnan twelve inches in diame- 
ter : The moon appears to be as big as xhefuny and the rain- 
bow appears to be a large fubftantial arch in the fky ; all 
which are in reality grois falfehoods. So knavery puts on 
the face xXjufUce^ hypoerify^ zn^fuperfiition wear the vizard 
tlipiety^ deceit and evil are often clothed in the fhapes and 
appearances of truth zndgoodnefs. Now, logic helps us to 
(bip o£F the outward dtfguife of things, and to behold 
them, and judge of them in their own nature. 

There is yet a further proof that our intelleQual or ra- 
tional papers nepd fome afiiftancei and that it bec%^<^ ^i^l 



are fo frail atid fallible m the pre&nt ftate : We are impoi^ 
ed upon at home as well as abroad : We are deceived hj our 
ftfifes^ fay our imaghuttrofUt by our paj/toni and appctittsy by - 
tlic authority of men, by education and cuftom, &c. and 
we are led into frequent errors, by judging according to 
tbeie fidfe andflattering principles, rather than according 
to the nature -of thinge. Something of this frailty is owing 
to our very con/iitutionf man being compounded of flelh 
and fpirit : Something of it ariies from our infmnt-fiatey and 
our growing up by fmall degrees to manhood, fo that we 
form a thoufand judgments before our reafon is mature. 
But there is ftill more of it owing to our original defeQim 
frotn Ood, and the foolifh and evil difpofitions that are 
found in fallen man : So that one great part of the dejign 
efhgic is to guard us againft the delufive influences of our 
meaner pothers, to <:ure the mifUkes of immature judg-» 
ment, and to raife us in fome meafure from the ruinsof 
our fall. 

It is evident eaougb, from all tfaefe things, that our rea^ 
fin needs the affiftance of art in our inquiries after truth or 
dutyf and, without fome ikill and diligence, in forming 
dur judgments aright, we (hall be led into frequent mif- 
takes^ both in matters oifcience^ and in matters oi praGice f 
and fome of thefe miftakes may prove fatal too. 
* The art ofiogie^ even as it affifts us to gain the knowl- 
edge of the fciences, leads us on toward virtue and happi- 
nefs ; for all out Jpfculative acquaintance with things fhould 
be made fubfervient to our better condu^ in the civil and re* 
ligious life. This is infinitely more valuable than all fpecu- 
Mtions ; and a wife man will ufe them chiefly for this 
better purpc^e. 

All the good judgment and prudence tiiat any man 
eierts in his common concerns of life, without the advan- 
tage of learning, is called natural logic : And it is but a 
higher advancement, and a farther affiftance of our ra- 
tional powers, that is defigned by, and expeded from, 
Xhi% artificial logic. 

In order to attain this, we muft inquire what are the 
principal operations of the mindf which are put forth in the 
elercife c^ our reafon \ and we (hall find tkem to be thefe 
four, taJatljfperception^/udgmcntf arpamnhition^ and dijj^ 
^tion* 
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l^ow^xht Art of Logic is compofed of thofc obfervations 
and rales which men have made abont thefe four opera^ 
tions of the mind, perception^ judgment^ reafoning^ and dif' 
pofitiont in order to affid and improve them. 

I. Perception^ conception^ or apprehenfion^ is the mere (im- 
ple contemplation of things offered to our minds» without 
affirming or denying any thing concerning them. So we 
conceive or think of ij horfe^ a tree, bighyfwift^ flo^^ animal^ 

. time J motion f matter ^ mindy lifey deaths &c. The/^rw under 
which thefe things appear to the mindy or the refult of 
our conception or apprehenfion, is called an idea* 

II. Judgment is that operation of the mind whereby we 
join two or more ideas together by one affirmation or ne- 

. gation ; that is, we either affirm or deny this to be that. 
So This tree is high ; That borfe is notfwift ; Tht mind §f 
man is a thinking being ; Mere matter bat no thought behnging ^ 
to it ; God isjuft ; G^dmen are often miferable in this nvorld i « 
A righteous governor nuili malS a difference betnuixt the evil 

. and the good ; which fentences are the effed of judgmenty 

{ and are called propofitions* 

III. Argumentation or reafining is that operation of the 
mindy whereby we infer one thing, that is, one propofition 
from two or more proportions premifed. Or, it is the 
drawing a conclnfion, which before was either unknown, 
or dark, or doubtful, from fome propofitions which are 
more known and evident. So, when we have judged that 
matter cannot thinky and that the mind of man doth thinks we 
then infer and conclude, that therefore the mind of man is not 
matter* 

So we judge, that a juft governor nvill make a difference 
between the evil and the good; we judge aUb, that God is 
a juft governor ; and from thence we conclude, that God 
vnii make a difference bettsseen the evil and the good. 

This argumentation may be carried on wther : Thus, 
God will one time or another make a difference between the good 
and the evih But there is little or no difference made in this 
world : Therefore there muft he another world wherein this 
difference Jhall be made, 

Thefe inferences or conclujkns are the efieds of reafoning ; 
and the three propofitions, taken all together, are all cal- 
led ^fyUopfm or argument. 
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IV. Dijpofition is that operation of the mind> whereby 
we put the ideas, propositions, and arguments, which we 
have formed concerning one fubjeft, into fuch an order as 
is Htceft to gain the cleared knowledge of it, to retain it 
longed, and to explain it to others in the beft manner : 
Or, infliort, it is the ranging of our thoughts in fuch or- 
4£r as is beft fer our own and others conception and mem- 
ory. The efFe6t of this operation is called method. This 
very defer Iption of the four operations of the mind and their ef- 
Je£isy in thit order ^ is an inftance or example of method. 

Now, as the art of logic aflifts our conceptions, fb it 
gives us a large and comprehenfive view of the fubje^s we 
inquire into^ as well as a clear and diftin^ knowledge of 
them. As it regulates o\a judgment and our reafbningi fo 
it fecures us from miftakes, and gives us a true and certain 
knowledge of things ; and, as it fumiflies us with method^ 
fo it makes our knowledge of things both eafjf and regular p 
and guards our thoughts from confulion. 

Logic 18 divided into four parts, according to thefe four 
operations of the mind, which it direftsi and therefore we 
jfttftU tteat of it in this order. 
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OF PERCEPTIONS AHD UXEAS. 

THE firft part of Logh contains obftrvations «upd 

precepts about the firft operation of the mmd, ferceptifin 

or concepthn : And, fince all onr knowledge, how iwide 

and large foever it grow, is founded upon our coucep* 

tion and ideas, here we fliall coniider, 

1. The general Ifature of them. 

5L The Objet^ of our ConoepdoD, or the Ardietypes or I^ 

terns of thefe Ideas^ 

8. The fevend DivifioBs of them» 

^ The Words and Terms whereby our Ideas arc cgyra fl i t 

X. General Dire^lums about our Idias. 

f . Spectai Riilet to pixi^ our CDAceptioaiu 

i ■■ 
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IRST, the &atnx>e of ^ou^ifeption or percep* 
tion ihaUjuft be mentioned,* though (bismaj {bem to be- 
long to another fcicnce radierthaa L^ifi* 

Perception is that ad of the mind, (o^, as fome philpfo- 
,pbers call itr) rather zp^ffion ox sn^reffi^f whereby the 
mind becomes confcioi^ of any thing; fis, when I £eel 
hunger, thirft, or cobl»^ or heat ; when 1 ieeAhorfe, a tree^ 

*N^eJ^Tht wordii eon^tim zadpire^ioaaxe often ufed promifcuouf- 
IjiM I have done here,biecaufe I would not embarrafs a learner with 
too many diAin^ons ; but, if I were to difBnguiih them, I would fay, 
perception is the confcioufheis of an object yAica prefent ; eonceftion in 
the forming an idea of the obje^ whether prefeut oc 9bl«DX« 
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or a man ; when I hear a human voice, or thunder^ I am 
confcious of thefe things, and this is c^^d perception* If 
I ftudjy meditate, wilh, or fear, I am confcions of thefe 
inward a6ts alfo, and mj mind perceives its own thougbtst 
^ijhes^fiars^ Isfc. 

An ideaAs generally defined a reprefentation of a tUt^ 
in the mnd; it is a reprefentation of fomething that we^ 
have feen^ feltf beardy &c. or been confcious of. That no- 
tion, or form of a horfe, a tree, or a man, which is in the 
mind, is called the idea of a horfe, a tree, or a man. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, thought, or 
wi(h, or fear, which is in the mind, is called the idea of 
hunger, cold, found, wifli, &r. 

It is not the outward objed, or thing which is perceived^ 
namelj, the horfe, the man, ^c, nor is it the very percef^ 
tion or fenfcy zxkd feelings namely, of hunger, or cold, tfc. 
which is csdled the idea ; but«it is the tbing as it exifis in 
tbe mind by way of conception or reprefentation, that is 
properly calk|jUhe idea, whether the objeA be prefent or 
abfent. ^^ 

As a horfe, a man, a tree, are the outward objeds of 
our perception, and the outward arcbetypes or patterns of 
Cox ideas; fo for our own fenfations of hunger,cold,&'^.are 
^ alfo inward archetypes or patterns of our ideas : But the 
notions or piUures of thefe things, as they are confideredf 
or conceived in the mind, are precifely die ideasy that we 
have to do with in Logic* liojee a horfe, or to feel cold, 
" is one thing ; to think of, and converfe about a man, a horfe^ 
hunger, or cold, is another. 

Among all thefe ideas ^ fuch as reprefent bodies are gene- 
ratty called images i efpecially if the idea of the fhape be 
included. Thofe inward reprefentations which we have 
oifpiritf thought^ love^ hatred^ caufe^ effe^if &c. are more/ffhr 
and mental ideate belonging more Specially to the mind, 
and carry nothing of fhapc or fenie in them. But I (hall 
' have oceaiion to fpeak more particularly of the original 
and the diftindion of i^iftf / in the diird chapter. I pro* 
ceed therefore now to confidcr the objeds of our ideas* 
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CHAP. IL 

OF THE OBJECTS OF PERCEPTION. 



SECT. I. 

i. or BXINO IN GXNULAL. 

X HE object oi perception is that which is repre- 
sented in the idea, that which is the archetype or pattern^ 
according to which the idea is formed; and thusyud^- 
mentsf propojitions^ reafons^ and long difcourfis^ may ail be- 
come the objedls of perception ; but in this place we fpeak 
chiefly of ihtjirjl and moOiJiwple obje<Els of it, before they 
are joined and formed into proportions or difcourfes. 

Every objed of our idea is called a theme^ whether it 
be a being or not-heing ; for not-being may be propofed to 
our thoughts, as well as that which has a real being. Bat, 
let US firft treat of beings ^ and that in the largeft extent of 
the word, 

A being is confidefed as pofibUy or as ailuah 
When It is con/idered as pojfible^ it is faid to ha^e an 
tjfence or nature ; fuch were all things before their creation : 
When it is conGdered as a€iual^ then it is faid to have ex» 
yience alfo \ fuch arc all things nuhicb are created^ and God 
himfelf the Creator. 

EJfencey there fore» is but the very nature of any being, 
whether it be a<5hi2dly exifting or not. A rofe in winter 
has an ejfence^ in fummer it has exiftence alfo. • 

iVb/^.... There is but one Being which includes exijienca 
in the very eifence of it, and that is God, who therefore 
adtually exifis by natural and eternal nccedicy ; but the 
a^oal eziftence of every creature is very diRindt from its 
e£encef for it may he^ or may not be, as God pleafes. 

Again....£very ^r/A^ is confidered either as fubfiRingin 
and by itfelf, and then it is called ^fuhjlance ; or it fubfids 
in and by another, and then it is called a modest inanner 
of being ; though few writers allow mode to be called a 
being in the fame perfed fenfe as TLfnl'Jiance is ; and ibme 
tModes have evidently more of real entity or b.-'ing than oth- 
ers, as will appear when we come to treat cf them. Thcfc 
things will furnifh as with matter for larg^ difcourle in tl 
following fe^ions. 

B 
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SECT. II. 

OF SI^STANCIS AND TBEIR VARIOUS KINDS. 



A 



SUBSTANCE is a being which cao fuWift by 
itfelfy without dependence upon any other created being. 
The noiionoi fubfijiing by kfelf g\\tsocc2i£\on to logicians to 
call it 2Lfuhftance, So a horfe, a houfe, wood, ftone, wa- 
ter, fire, a fpirit, a body, an angel, are called fuhftances^ 
becaufe ihejr depend on nothing but God for their exift- 
ence. 

It has been ufual alfo, in the defcription o£ fubjiance^ to 
add, it is that which is the fubje<ft of moda or accidenit ; 
a body is the fubftance or futjed, ilsjhape is the mode. 

But, left we be led into miflakes, let us here take no- 
tice, that, when a fubftance is faid lofubjift ivithout depend" 
efice upon another created being ; all tliat we mean is, that it 
cannot be annihilated, or utterly deftroyed and reduced to 
nothing, by any power inferior to that of our Creator ; 
though its prefent particular form, nature, and properties, 
may be altered and deftroyed by many inferior caufes : 
A horfe may die, and turn to duft ; wood may be turned 
into fire, fmoke, and afkes ; a houfe into rubbift], and wa- 
ter into ice or vapour ; but the fubftance or matter of 
which they are made ftill remains, though the forms and 
ihapes of it are altered. A body may ceafe to be a houfe 
or a horfe, but it is a body ftill ; and in this fenfe it de 
pends only upon God for its exiftence. 

ATCion^fufiflancesy fomc are thinkirig or confcious being?, 
or have a power of thought, fuch as the ?mnd of mar 
God^ angels* Some are extended and^//^, or impenetrabh 
<that is, they have dimenfions of length, breadth, an 
depth, and have alfo a power of refiftance, or to excluc* 
every thing of the fame kind from being in the fame plac 
This is th%proper chara^er of matter or body. 

As for the idea oi Space^ whether it be void ox fully th^ 
i^, a vacuttm or zplenum^ whether it be interfperfed amor * 
all bodies, or may be fuppofed to reach beyond the boun .i - 
of the creation, it is an arjjument too long and too har ' 
CO be difputed in this place what the nature of it is ; It ha 
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f jeen much debated whether it 6e a real fubftance, or a 
-nere conception of the mind; whether it be the immenfity 
.f the divine nature^ or the mere order of co-exiftent be- 
i)igs ; whether it bfe the manner of our conception of the 
iiftances of bodies, or a mere nothing. Therefore I drop 
>he mention of it here; and refer thte reader to ^tfirjiejfay 
among the Phikfophical Ejffaysy b^ 1. IV. publifhed 1733. 
Now if we feclude Space out or our confideration, there 
will lemain but two forts of fubftances in the world, that 
is> Matter and Mindi or, as we otherwife call them. Body 
and Spirit ; at leaft we have no ideas of any other fubilance 
but thefe.* 

* Becaufe men liave'difFerent'idcas and xiotionsof SuLJlimcey I thought 
it not proper entirely to omit aU ac(xmnt8 of them, and therefore have 
thrown them into the margin- 
Some philofophers fuppofe that our acquaintance with matter or 
mind reaches no farther than tlie mere poperties of them, and that 
there is a fort of unknown being, which is the fubpance or ihefhhjt-a 
by which thefe properties oifolid extenjion and of cogitation are fupport- 
ed, and in which thefe properties inhere or exi(L But perhaps this 
lOtlon arifes only from our turning the mere abAra^Sied or lo^taJ no- 
\ 'on of fubpance or felf'/ubjijiing into the notion of a daS^niGt pbjjical or 
aturai bemg, without any neceflity. Solid ezteniion feems, to me, 
J be the very fubflance of mattery or of all bodies ; and a pwoer of 
'nnlangy wbicb it alivays in aS, feems to be the very fubftance of all 
'irits ; for God himfdf is an intelligent almighty power ; nor is there 
\ ny need. to feek for any other fecrct and unknown being, or ahpraB^ 
^ fuy{ance,eni^rAy difUndt from thefe, in order to fupport the icveral 
no&a or properties of matter or mind, for thefe two ideas are fuf- 
l.cient for that purpofe ; therefore I rather think thefe zxe fubfancu. 

It mud be confeiTed, when we fay, Spirit is a thinking fubfancet and 
Matter £r an extended folid fubfanee^ we are fometimes re^y to imagine 
that extenfion and folidlty are but mere modes and properties of a cer- 
tain unknown ful^ftance or fubjetSt which fupports them, and which 
we call boefy ; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and ... 
property of (bme unknown fubftance or fubje<5t which fupports it, an<W||||L 
which we caHjpirit: But I rather take this to be 'a mere miftake, -^ 
which we are led into by the grammatical form and ufe of words ; 
and perhaps our logical way of thinking by fubflancj and modes, as well 
as our grammatical way of talking by fubflantives and adje^ives, help to 
delude us into the fuppofition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, I would 

let them know Mr. Locles opinion, which has obtained much in the 

prefent age ; and it is this : ** That our idea of any particular fub- 

'' ftance is only fuch a combination of fimple ideas as reprefent that 

^ thing at fubmtixig by itfel^ in which the fuppol«d 01 cQi^>^*^^ >d«^ 
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Amoog fubftances, fome are called Jimpky fome arc 
eoTNpoundi whether the words be taken in ^ phUofophical ox a 
vulgar fenfe. 

Simple fubftances y in a philofophlcal fenfe are tixhtr fpHts 
which have no manner of compofition in them, and in this 
fenfe God is called 2,Jimple being ; or they are the firft 
principles of bodies, which are ufually called elements^ of 
which all other bodies are compounded : Ekrnenis are fuch 
fubftances as cannot be refolved, or reduced, into two of 
more fubftances of diflFerent kinds. 

The various fedls of philofophers have attributed the 
honour of this name to various things. The PeripatetiC|» 
or followers oiAriJiotle^ made Fire^ ^ir^ Earthy and Water ^ 
to be the four elements of which all earthly things were 
compounded ; and they fuppofed the heavens to be a quints 
ej/ence^ ox fifth fort of body, diftindt from all thcfe : But,. 
lince experimental philofopky and mathematics have been 



**• of fubftance (fuch as it is) ib always ready to o£fer itfelfl It is a con- 
** jun(5tion of of ideas co-exiiling in fuch a caufe of their union, and 
** makes the whole fubje(^ fubfift by itfelf, though the caufe of their 
** union be unknown ; and our general idea of fubftance arifes from the 
* felf-fubfiftencfi of this colledtion of ideas.** 

Now, if this notion of fubftance reft here, and beconHdered merely 
as an unknown caofe of the union of propertiesjit is much more eafy ta 
be admitted ; but, if we proceed to fuppofe a fort of real, fubftantial, 
diftiml^ being, defierent from folid quantiiy or txtenftan in bodies, and 
different from a p<noer of thinking in mirits, in my opinion it is. the in- 
troduction of a needlefs fcholaftical notion into the real natiu'e of 
things, and then fancying it to have a real exiftence. 

Mr. Locif^ in his EJfaj of Human Vndgrfianding^ Book 2. chap. 22. §. 
%,. ieems to ridicule this common idea offuhfiofue^ which men have genp 
erally fuppofed to be a fort of fubfiratum^ diftin^fc frpm all properties 
wmftfoever, and to be the fupport of all properties. Yet, in Book 4, 
^r c hap. 3. §. 6. he feems to fuppofe there may be fuch an unknownyi^ 
m^^ratum, which may be capable of receiving the properties both of 
matter and pf miifd, namely, extenjtontfoiidity, and cogitation ; for he fup- 
pofes it poffible for God to add cegita^on to thaxfu^ance which is corpo' 
rcalj and thus to caufe matter to think. If this be true, then fpints (for 
ought we know) may be corporeal beinge^ or thinking hoSet^ which is » 
dodbrine too favourable to the mortality of the fouL .But I leave thefe 
debates to the philofophers of the age« and will not be too pofitive in 
my opinion of this abftrufe fubje^ 

See more of this acgument ia Phihfipbital MJ/aji^ bcfort cite< 
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better underftood, this doctrine has been abundantly re- 
futed. The Chinttfts make %>//, Salt^ Sulpher^ IVaUr^ and 
Earthy to be their five elements, becaufe they can reduce 
all terreftrial things to thefe fiye : This feems to come 
nearer the truth ; though they are not all agreed in this 
enumeration of elements. In fhort, our modem philofo- 
phers generally fuppofe matter or body to be one fimple 
principle, or folid extenfion^ which being diveifified by its 
various fhapes, quantities, motions, ana fituations, makes 
all the varieties that are found in the univerfe i and there- 
fore they make little ufe of the word element. 

Compound fubftances are made up of two or more Jlmple 
fubftances : So every thing in this whole material creation, 
that can be reduced by the art of man into two or more 
different principles or fubftances, is a compound body in the 
philofophical fenfe. 

But, if we take the vroxdsjtmple and compound in a vul- 
gar fenfe, then all thofe are fimple fubflances which are 
generally efleemed uniform in their nature. So every herb 
is called Tijimpley and every, metal a mineral ; though the 
chemift perhaps may find all his feveral elements in each 
of them. So a needle is zjimple body, being only made of 
fieel ; but a fw'ord or a knife is a compound^ becaufe its haft 
or handle is made of materials difPerent from the blade. 
So the Bark ofPerUy or the Juice of Sorrel^ is zjimple medi' 
cine : But, when the apothecary's art has mingled feveral 
fimples togetheri it' becomes a comppund^ as Viafcordiumi 
or Mhhridate, 

The terms o£pure smdmixtf when applied to bodies, are 
muchr akin to ^mp/e and compound* So a guinea is fun. 
gold, if it has nothing but sold in it, without any allo]|pf 
bafer metal : But, if any other mineral or metal be ming- 
led witff it, it is called a mixt fubfiance or body. 

Subftances are alfo divided into animate and inanimate. 
Animated fubflances are either animal or vegetable.* 

Some of the animal fubjlances have various organical or 
inflrumental parts^ fitted for a vaiiety of motions from 



* Ndv^Vegetahlesy 28 well as animalt, have gotten the name ofanimat' 
irf fubftances^ becatrfe foniet>f the ancients fuppofed herbs and plants, 
lieafb aud birds, l^g, to have a fort of foul , diftin<^ fron mattec> qt Wj* 

Ba 
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place to places smd a Q><ing of life within themfelves, as 
beallsi birdsy fiflies, and iniedb ; thefe are called animals. 
Other animated fithjiances are called vegetables f which have 
within themfelves the principles of another fort of life and 
growth^ and of Tarions productions of leaves, flowers, and 
unity fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, and trees. 

And there are other fubftances, which are called inan- 
imate, becaufe they have no fort of life in them, as earth, 
done, air, water, l^c. 

There is alfo one fort of fubftance or being, which is^ 
compounded of Body and mind^ or a rational fpirit united to 
an animal ^ fuch is mankind, jingels^ or any other be- 
ings of the fpiritual and invidble world, who have afTu* 
med vidbk ihapes for a feafon, can hardly be reckoned 
among this order of compounded beings ; becaufe they 
drop their bodies, and dived themfelves of chofe vifible 
fhapes, when their particular meiTage is performed, and 
thereby (hew that thefe bodies do not belong to their na#» 
tures*. 
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M* HOOKS, AND TREXIL VARIOUS KINBS, AND FIRST OW 1S8EN.TIAL 

AND ACCIDENTAL MODES. 



T 



HE ne:t fort of objecfbs which are reprefented 
in our ideas, are called modes or manners of being.* 

A mode is that which cannot fubfifl: in and of itfelf, but 
is always efteemed as belonging to, and fubfifting by the 
help of fome fubjiance^ whicb for that reafon is called its 
fuhje^i. A mode muft depend on that fubftance for its 
very eiiftence and being ; and that not as a being depends 
en its caufey (for fo fubftances themfelves depend on Goi> 



* JVfl/Se^The term mdSris by fome authors applied chiefly to the r»^ 
lotions^ or rdative maimers of being. But, in logical treatues, it is of- 
ten ufed in a larger fenfe, and extends to all aitribuUt whatfoever, and: 
includes the moft eflential' and inward properties, as well as outward 
fefpe«^ and relations, and reaches to 4t8ioiu thcmiHves, as well ai 
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their Creator ;).bat the very being ef a mode depends ott< 
fome fubftance for its fubjeil^ in which it is, or to which it 
belongs \ fo motion, ihape, quantit j, weight, are modes o£ 
the body ; knowledge, wit, follf, love, doubting, jadgingr 
are modes of the mind ; for the one cannot fabTift without 
body^ and the other cannot fubfift without mind. 

Modes have their feveral divifions, as well asfubftanceik 
I. Modes are either ejfential or accidental. 
An ejfential mode or attribute^ is that which belongs to- 
the very nature or efTeuce of the fubjed wherein it is ; and 
the fubjedt can never have the fame nature without it ; 
fbch is roundnefs in a bowl, hatdfufs in a ftone, fiftnefs \Xk 
water, vital motion in an zrAmdXf folidity in matter, thinking 
in a fpirit ; for, though that piece of wood which is now 
a bowl may be made fquare^ yet, \i roundnefs be taken awajf. 
it is no longer a bowl : So that very flefli and bones, which 
is now an animal^ may be without lifi or inward motion | 
but, if all motion be entirely gone, it is no longer an ani- 
mal, but a carcafs : So, if a body or matter be divefted of 
filidityf it is a mere void fpace,. or nothing ; and, i£ JhirU 
be entirely without /i^/W/'/f^, I have no idea of any things 
that is left in it ; therefore, {o far as I am able to judge». 
eonfcioufnefs mu(l be its eflential attribute.* Thus all ue 
perfections of God are called his attributes^ for he cannot 
be without them. 

An ejfential mode is tixhtr primary or Jeoondary^ 
A primary ejfential mode is the firft or chief thing that 
conftitutesany being in its partioular eflence or nature, and 
makes it to be that which it is, and diftinguifhes it from 
all other beings : This is called the difference in the defi* 
nitionof things;. of which hereafter: So roundnefs is the 
primary e/Tential mode or difference of a bowl ; the meeting 
of tivo lines is the primary efiential mo^, or the difference 

of an angle ; the perpendicularity of thefe lines to each other 

ot 

* Nate^When I call folid ettenfion an efiential motk or attrihi^?^ 
mutter, and a power of thinking an efiential iuMdlr or attribute of a^'tlAr 
I do it in compliance with common forms of fpeech : But perh- 
reality thefe are the very effences or fuhfiancu themfelves, and t^ 
fubftantial ideas that we can form of hoij and ^IrH, and 
need of any (we know not what)yM^?fuftMr, or uniutetigib^ 
to fupport ti^ in their calUaKC (V bcaag. . 
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is the diflFerence of a r/^A angle: Solid extenfihn is the pri'. 
mary attribute or difference oi matter : Confcloufnefs^ or at 
Icaft a^onwr of thinkings is the difference or primar|r attri- 
bute oi 2ifpirit ;* and to fear and /w^ God is the primary 
attribute of a //^z/j ffian% 

Afecondary ejjential mode is any other attribute of a thing 
which is not of primary confideration : This is called a 
proper^ . Sometimes indeed it goes towards making up 
the eflence, efpecially q^^l complex beings fo far as we are 
acquainted with it ; fometimes it depends upon» and fol- 
lows from the effence of it ; fo, volubility y or aptnejs to roll, 
is the property of a bowl, and is derived from its rouni^ . 
nefs. Mobility^ and figure^ oxjhape are properties of mat- 
ter ; and it is the property of sl pious man to love bis neigb^ 
hour. 

An accidental modei or an accident y is fuch a mode as if 
not neceffary to the bemg of a thing, for the fubjed may be 
without it, and yet remain of the lame nature that it wu 
before, or it is that mode which may be feparated or 
abolifhed from its fubje6l : So,fmoothnefs or roughnejsy blaeki- 
nefs or luhitenefiy motion or r^, are the accidents or a bowl ; 
for thefe may be all changed, and yet the body remain a ' 
bowl ftill : Learningy jufticcy folly y Jicknefsy healthy are the 
accidents of a man : Motiony fquarenefsy or any particular 
Jhape oxjizcy are the accidents of body : Ytlyjhape SLndfizTp 
in general) are effential modts of it ; for a body muil have 
fome fize and (hape ; nor can it be without them : So, hope^ 
feary luifiingy ajfentinpy and douhtingy are accidents of the 
mindy thou^ thinking m general feems to be effential lo it. 

Here obferve, that the name of accident has been often^ 
times given by the old Peripatetic philofophers to all 
modes, whether effential or accidental ; but the moderns 
confine this word accident to the fenfe in which I have de- 
scribed it. 

I'-Iere it ftiould be noted alfo, that, though the word 
proptjrty be limited fometimes, in logical treatifes, to the 
ficont^ary effential modey yet it is ufed in common language 
to fi j^nify thefe four forts of modes ; of which fome arc 
^ntioH^ and fome accidental. 



» 
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1. Such as belong to every fubjedt of that kindy but not 
0n!y to thofe fubjedts. So, yelhiu cohur, and du^ility^ are 
properties of fold ; they belong to alt gold, but not only 
to gold ; for faffron is alfo yellow, and lead is du6iih, 

2. Such as belong only to one kind of fubjedt, but not 
to every fubjedt of that kind. So, learnings reading, and 
m)riting, are properties of human nature ; they belong only 
to many but not to all men. 

3. Such as belong to every fubje<5t of one kind, and only 
to them^ but not alnuays^ ^o^fpeech or language is a prop- 
erty of man, for it belongs to all meui and to men only / 
but men are not alnuays fpeaking. 

4. Such as belong to every fubjc^ of one kind, and to 
them only and aliuays*. So,Jhape and divijibility are proper- 
ties of hody ; fo omnifcience and ofnnipotence are properties of 
divine Nature ; for in this fenfe properties and attributes 
are the fame \ and, except in logical treatifes, there v^ 
fcarce any diftindkion made between them. Thefe are 
called propria quarto modo ia the fchools, oxproferties oftbi 
Jtmrthfort, 

jyb/^.... Where there is any one property or efential attri- 
bute fo fuperior to the reQ, that it appears plainly that all 
the reft are deri-ved from itp and fuch as is fufficient to give* 
a full diftindion of that fubjed from all other fubje^s, this 
attribute or propcjlty is called the ejeniial difference, as ia 
before declared ; and we commonly fay, the ejence of the 
thing confifts in it ; fo the effenee of matter in general feemsL 
to confift in foUdityt or fiiid extenfion. But, for the moll 
part, we are fo much at a lofs in finding out the intimate 
eflence of particular natural bodies, that we are forced to 
diftinguifii the effential difference of moft things by a comhi" 
nation of properties. So a fparroiu is a bird which has 
fuch coloured feathers, and fuch a particular iize, fhape 
and motion. So laorvtnoood is an herb which has fuch a 
leaf of fuch a colour, and fhape, and tafte, and fuch a root 
and ftalk. So beafts and filhes, minerals, metals, and 
works of art fometimes, as well as of natuce, are diAiar 
guifiied by fuch a coOtWon of propertits-. 



* 
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SECT. IV. 



THE rAKTHER DIVISIONS OP MODE. 



T 



H£ Jecond divifion of Modes is into ahfoluU 
and relative. An abjolute mode is that which belongs to ifi 
fubjeft, without rcfpeft to any other beings whatfoever ;* 
But a relative mode is derived from the regard that one be- 
ing has to others. So roundnefs and fmoothnefs are the «^ 
folute modes of a bowl ; fbr^ if there were nothing elfcei^' 
ih^ing in tht whole creation, a bowl might be round and 
fmooth : But greatnefi and fmallnejj are relative modes y 
for the very ideas of them are derived merely from tliW I 
comparifon of one being with others : A bowl of four in- 
ches diameter is very great compared with one of an incl'S 
and a half; but it is very fmali in comparifon of another' 
bowl whofe diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. MotM 
is the abfolute mode of a body, hMi fwi/lnefe or floiunefi 
are relative ideas ; for the motion of a bowl on a bowling- 
green \%fiulfl when compared with a fnail ; and it \%Jl9^\ 
when compared with a cannon-bnllet. 

Thde relative model are largely treated of by fome lo« 
gical and mataphyfical writers, under the name of rclih \ 
tions : And thefe relations themfelves aie farther fubdE^ -; 
vided xnlofucb as arifi from the nature of things^ and fucb as 
arife merely from the operation of our minds s one fort are 
called real relations i the other mental ; fo the likenej} of one 
egg to another is a real relation, becaufe it arifes from the ^ 
real nature of things ; for, whether there was any man <St 
mind to conceive it or not, one egg would be like another : 
But, when we condder an ege as a noun fubjiantive in 
grammar, or as fignified by Uie letters ^^^, thefe art 
mere mental relations, and derive their very nature from 
the mind of man. Thefe fort of relations are called by 
the fchools entia rationisf or ficond notions, which have no 
real being, but depend entirely on the operation of the 
mind, 

III. The third divifion of modes (hew us they are ei- 
ther intrinjicali or extrinftcaL Intrinjical modes are corw 

* 'IB 
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cjeived to be in the fubject or fubfiance, as when we fay 
a globe is rounds or fwiftf roJling^ or at reft : Or when we 
fay a man is tally or learned^ thefe vctintrinjic modes : But^ 
extnnfic modes are fuch as arife from fomething that is not 
in the fubje(St or fubftance itfelf ; but it is a manner of be- 
ing which forae fubdances attain by reafon of fomething 
that is external or foreign to the fubje^ ; as, this globe Uet 
m>itb$n Po}o yards oftbe ivall; or, TAis man is beloved^ or bat* 
td. Note, Such fort of modes as this laft example are 
called external denominations, 

ly. There is z fourth divifion much akin to this, where- 
by modes are ikid to be inherent or adherent^ that is, proper 
or improper* Adherent or improper modes arife from the 
joining of fome accidental fubftance to the chief fubjedl, 
which yet may be feparated from it; fo when a bonulis nvet, 
or a boy is clothed, thefe ^re adherent modes ; for the water 
^d the clothes are .diftind: fubdances, which adhere to 
the bonvl^ or to the boy : But, when we fay the bo*wlis /hui/} 
or rounds when we fay the boy isjirong or witty 9 thefe are 
proper or inherent modes^ for they have a fort of in being 
ID the fubftance itfelf, and do not arife from the addition 
of any other fubftance to it. 

V. Jiliomxid. fajpon are modes or manners ^ich be- 
long to fubKances, and (hould not entirely be omitted here. 
When 2ifmith with a hammer (Irikes a piece of iron^ the 
hammer and the fmith are both agents or fubjeds of a^ion ; 
ttie one is the prime or fupreniey the other the fabordinate : 
The iion is the patient^ or the fubjedl of paOlion, in a philo- 
fophical fenfe, becaufe it receives the operation of the 
aeent ; though this fenfe of the words paj/ion and patient 
differs much from the vulgar meaning of them.* 

VI. Thc^xth divifion of modes may be inXo phyjicaly that 
is, natural^ civil, morale and fupernaturaL So when we 
confider the apoftle Pauly who was a little man, a Roman 
by the privilege of his birth, a man of virtue or honefty, 
and an infpired apoftle : his lowjiature is 2iphyjjcal mode, 



* Note^Agfnt fignifies the doer patient ^e fvjfferer, aSicti is thing, prif' 
Jim i^ftfjffrihg : Agent and acSbion have retained their original philo- 
fophical fenfe, though patient and paflion have acquired u very dif- 
fereuc meaning in common language. 
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his being a Roman is a chil privilege, his honefty is a moral 
confiderationy and his being mfpired is fupernaturaL 

VI I« Modes belong either to body or to Jpin^f or to hotL 
Modes of body belong onlj to matter or to corporeal beings \ 
and thcfe zxtJhape^Jize^Jituation or place^ &c. Modes offpirii 
belong only to minds ; fuch are kno*wledgej ajfent^ aiffeM% 
doubting^ reafomng^ &c. Modes which belong to both oave 
been fometimes called mixed modesy or human ntodes^ for 
thefe are only found in human nature, which is com- 
pounded both of body and fpirit ; fuch 2C[t fenfatton^ im- 
aginationj pajpon^ &c. in all which there is a concurrence > 
of the operations both of mind and body, that is of animal ' 
and intelledual nature. 

But the tmidcs of body may be yet farther diftinguiflied. 
Some of them are primary modes or qualities^ for they be* 
long to bodies confidered in themfelves, whether there 
were any man to take notice of them or not; fuch are thofe 
before-mentioned, Xisjatljyfhapeijizeijituathni &c. Secmh 
dary qualities^ or modes^ are fuch ideas as we afcribe to 
bodies on account of the various impreffions which are 
made on the fenfes of men by them ; and thefe are called 
fenfible qualitiety which are very numerous ; fuch are all 
colours^ as red^green^ blue^ &c. fuch are 2^ founds y ^sfharp^ 
JhriUt loudy boarje ; all taflest as f*weetf bitter^four / zWfineltsf 
vrhtther pieafantf offenjive^ or indifferent ; and all ta^iJe^mJ' 
itiesf or fvch as affed the toucb or feelings namely, beatt 
coldf 5cc. Thefe are properly called fecondary qualities ; 
for, though we are ready to conceive them as exifting in 
the very bodies themfelves which affe^ our fenfes, yet true 
philofophy has moft undeniably proved, that all thefe are 
really various ideas or perceptions excited in human na^ 
turc by the difPerent imprefSons that bodies make upon 
our fenfes by their primary modesf that is, by means of the 
different fhape, (ize, motion, and pofition, of thofe little 
invifible parts that compofe them. Thence it follows that 
a fecondary quality^ confidered as in the bodies themfelvesi 
is nothing elfe but a power or aptitude to produce fuch 
fenfations in us : See Lockers Effay on the Underfianding^ 
Book IT. Chap. 8. 

VIII. I might add, in the lad place, that, as modes be* 
long to fubftancesi fo there are fome alfo that are but modet 
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tfeHhir fnodes x For, thoagh they fnb/ift in and by xhtfub" 
.fianef, as the original fubje^ of theniy yet they are properly 
and dire^y attributed to foroe mode of that fubftance. 
M§tioM is the mode of a body ; bat Xhc/huftne/r orftvwnefs 
of it» or its dtre£ilon to the mrtb or fotUb^ are bat modes of 
motion. Walking is the mode or manner of a man, or of 
a beaft ; but 'walking gracefiHfy implies a manner or mode 
iaperadded to that i^ftion. All comparative and faper- 
lative degrees, of any quality, are the modes of a tnode^ as 
^Jhuifter implies a greater meafure qffwifinefs. 

It would be too tedions here to rnn throogh all the 
modesi accidents^ and relatiom, at large, that belong to va- 
rious beings, and are copiously treated of in genera/^ in the 
icience called Metaphyjia^ or, more properly Ontology: 
They are alfo treated of, in particular^ in thofe fciences 
which have alTomed them feverally as their proper fubjedls* 
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£ have thus given an account of the two 
chief obje6ks of our ideas, namely, fuhftances and modes^^ 
and their various kinds ; and in thefe lalt iedlions we have 
briefly comprifed the greateft ^art of what is necelfary in 
the famous ten ranks of being, called the ten predicament f 
or catwories of ArifiotU^ on which there are endlefs vol- 
tiraes of difcourfes formed by fe veral of his followers. But 
that the reader may not uttdfly be ignorant of them, let 
him know the names are thefe ^ Subftance^ quafitityy quality^ 
relation^ a^ionf paffion^ ivherey nuhenyjttuation^ and ckthing. 
It would be mere lofs of time to fhew how loole, how in- 
judicious, and even ridicalous, this tenfold divifioii of 
things is: And whatfoever farther relates to them, aru 
which may tend to improve ufeful knowledge, (hould \ 
fought in Ontology^ and in other fciences. 

' l^cCides fubftance and modey fome of the modems wouU 
have us coniidtr ihe fubftance modified as a diftin^l objeft of 
our ideas ; but I think there is nothing more that need be 
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. faid on this fubje£t, than this, namely, There is fome dif- 

V ference between a fubftance, when it is confidered wM all 

its modes about it, or clothed in all its manners of exiil- 

ence, and when it is diftinguifhed, frQm them^ andxoidi- 

. xiered naked nuithout them. 
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OF NOT-BEING. 
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S being is divided Into -/ubjlance ^nd »W<f,ib 
vrt may confidcr »(?/-3««^ with regard to both thefe. 

I. Not-being is confidered as excluding all fubflance, 
and then all modes are alfo neceflarily excluded ; and 
this we call pu^e nikHityy or mere nothing. 

This nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a philofophical 
fenfe ; fo we fay, There is nothing in the cup in a vulgar 
fenfe, when we mean there is no liquor in it ; but we can- 
not Xay, There is nothing in the cupy in a ftridl philofophical 
fenfe, where there is air in it, and perhaps a million of 
rays of light are there. 

II. Not'beingt as it has relation to modes or manners of 
beings may be confidered either as a mere negatt^n^ et 
as a privation, 

A negation is the abfenCe of that which does not natu* 
rally belong to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which 
has no right, obligation, or neccflity, to be prefent with 
it ; as, when we fay, afione is inanimate^ or blind^ or deaf^ 
that is, it has no Itfe^ nor Jight^ nor hearing ; nor when 
we fay, a carpenter^ or a fijherman is unlearned^ thcfe are 
mere negations. 

But a privation is the abfence of what does naturally 
belong to the thing we are fpeaking of, or which ought to 
be prefent with it ; as when a man or. a horfe\% deaf or 
blinds or dead; or \£ z phyfician or a divine hf: unlearned, 
tbefe are called privations : So xhcjjnfulnefs of any human 
adlion is faid to be a privation ; {or Jin is that want of con- 
formity to the law of God vhich ought to be found 4a 
«very adion of man. 
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Note..„TheTe are fome writers who make all ibrts of 
tehthe imdet or relationjf as well as all external denom- 
inations, to be mete creatures of the mind, and entia ra» ' 
imnis^ and then they rankthemr alfo under the general 
head oinot-heingt ; but it is my opinion^ that whatfoever 
xnay be determined concerning mere mental relations and . 
external denominations, which feem to have fomething lefs • 
of entity or being in them,. yet there are nfany reai rela* 
t ions 9 which ought not to be reduced to fo low a clafs ; - 
fuch are iht Jttuation oi bodies, their mutual dijiances^ 
their particular proportions and meaCures^ the notions of 
fatherhood^ hrotherhoody fonjhipy lie. all which are relative 
ideas. The very eflence of virtues or holineff confifts in 
the conformity of our aiElions to the rule of right reafon, 
or the lawof God : The nature and eiTence oijsncenty^ is 
the conformity of our words^and a^ibns to om* thoughts, 
all which are but mere relations $ and I think we muft not 
reduce fuch poAtive beings as pietjfs sind virtue^ and truths 
to the rank of non-entities, which have nothing real in 
them, though^ff, (or rather the (infolnefs^ of an adion,) 
may be proper] y called a not-being : for it is a want of 
piety and virtue. This is the mod ufiial, and perhaps 
the jufteft way of reprefenting thefe maKer-s. 



CHAR m. 

OF THE SEVERAL SORTS OF PERCEPTIONS OR EDEAS. 

LDEAS may be divided with regard to their original^ 
their nature^ their ohjedsy and their qualities* 

SECT. I. 

•V'n^SIBLt, SPIlllYUAL, AND l^BSTRACTED itTEAS. 

X HERE has been a great controverfy about 
the 0n]^/Vr of ideas, namely, whether any of our ideas are in- 
nate or not, that is, born with us,and naturally belonging 
tp our minds. Mr. Locke utterly denies it ; others as 
pofitively affirm it. Now, though this controverfy may 
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be comf romifedy by allowing that there tftafenfe wherein, 
our firfl ideas of feme things may be fatd to be innatet 
(as I have (hewn ia fome remarks on Mr« Locke's Eflay, 
which have lain long hj mCfyjet it does not belong to. 
this place and bufinefs to have that point debated at larger 
nor will it hinder our friufuit of the prefent work to pais 
ov«r it in filence. 

• There is fa£Bcient ground to fay, that all our ideas* 
with regard to their original, may be divided into three. 
finl»9 mmf^j^Jcufipiiifpirituai^ and a}(ftra£fed ideas. 

I. Senfible or corporeal idfas^ are derived originally front 
oar fenfesy^nd from the communication which the foul 
has with the animal body in this prefent ftate < fuch are 
the notions we frame of all colours^ founds^ t^ft^fy figur9s^[ 
or Jhapes and niotUnt ; for our feiiKs being converfant 
about particnTar fenfible obje^y become tlie occafions of 
'Several dtftin^ perceptions in the mind ; and thus wt 
come by the ideas of yelhn», Wi^f ». btat^ eM^fofi^ hard^ kiU 
tfr,/weetf and all thofe. which we caU frnfihU qualities. 
All the ideas which we have o(My9 and the fenfible modes 
and properties that belpng to it, feem to be derived from; 
frnfation. 

And howfoever thefe may be tteafured up in the n|g;ai» 
ory, and by the work of fancy may be increafed» dimior 
i (bed, compounded, divided, and diverfified, (twhich we 
arc ready to call our invent ion) ^ yet they all derive their 
firft nature and being from fomething that has been let 
into our minds by one or other of our fenfes. If I think 
oi2Lg$lden mountain, or 2i fea of liquid fircy yet the (ingle 
ideas oifea^firej mount ai/j, zrid go/dy came into my thoughts 
at 6rfl by feofation ; the mind has only compounded themi^ 

II. Spiritual* or intelle^ual ideas ^ zre thofe which we 
gain by refledling on the nature and ad^ions of our own. 
fouls, and turning our thoughts within ourfelves, and ob« 
iibrving what is tranfade4 in our own minds. Such are 
the ideas we have of thought ^ ajfent, dijfenty judging^ reafifif 
knowledgey underftandingy nviily hve,/eary hope. 

By fenfation die foul contemplates things (as it were) 

* Here the wardJl>iritiial is ufed io a mc^ natural, axid nioft in a re^ 
li|[ioii9.f(^e. 
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ODt of itfelf^ and gains corporeal reprefentations or fen- 
fible ideas : By rcfledim^ the foul contemplates itfelf» and 
things within itfelf, and by this mean it gains 4>^ntttal 
ideas, or. reprefentations of things intelledtual. 

Here it may be noted, though the firft original of thefe 
two forts of ideas, namely, fenftbU and f^rituaU may be 
entirely owing to thefe two principles, fenfation, and re- 
flexion, yet the recolUdlon^ and frefh excitation of them, 
may be owing to a thouiand other occafions and occur- 
rences of life. We could never inform a man who was 
bom blind or deaf what we mean by the words^^/iW, 
hlue^ redt or by the words hud oxJhriUi nor convey any 
jufl ideas of thefe things to his mind, by all the powers of 
language, unlefs he has experienced thofe fenfations of 
found and colour ; nor could we ever gain the ideas of 
tboughtf judgnunt^ reafon^ doubting^ hoping^ Sec. by all the 
words that man could invent, wi&out turning our thoughts 
inward .upon ^the adlions of. our own fouls. Yet, when 
once we have attained thefe ideas, by fenfation and re- 
fiedlion, they may be excited afrefh by the ufe of names, 
words, dgns, or by any thing eHe that has been connedled 
with them in our thoughts ; for, when two or more ideas 
ha](e be^i aifociated together, whether it be by cuftom, or 
accident,, or deftgn, the one prefeatly brings the other to 
mind. 

III.~ Befides theiie two which we have named, there is 
a-M/Wfort of ideas, which are commonly called ahjlra£hd 
fi.f^i/, becaufe, though the original ground or occafion of 
them may be fenfation, or refled^ion, or both, yet thefe 
ideas are framed by another a 6k of the mind, which we 
ufually call ahftraQion^ Now, the word ab(lra£lion fig- 
nifies a nuithdra^ujing fonie parts of an idea from other parts of 
itf by which means fuch abftradled ideas are formed, as 
neither reprefent any thing corporeal or fpiritual, that is, 
any thing peculiar or proper to mind or body. Now 
thefe are of two kinds. 

Some of ihefe abdraded ideas are the mod ahjblufe, ge- 
neral and univerfal conceptions of things, confidered in 
themfelves, without refpe^ to others ; fuch as entity or Be^ 
ingi and not-bebig-i ejfence, e^iftence^ aCi^po'werlfsbJiancey mode^ 
Accident^ &c. 

Cz 
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The other ton of abftraded ideas is relativsy as wfacB.: 
we compare fereral things togetBer, and con(ider merely.: 
the relations of one thing to anodier» entirely droppmg 
the fubjed of thofe relations, whether/ they be- corporeu; 
or fpiritual ; fuch are our ideas of cuufe^.^sQ^ Uktnefs^ um^ 
UUnefs^ fubje^h ohjefff identity ^ or JktMme/sf and centrarietj^^ 
9rder^ and other things which axe treated of.in Ontohgy. 

Mod of the terms of art,, in (ereral fciences, may be 
ranked under this head oiahfiraiM ideas^ as wun^t prQmun%. 
verbv in grammar, and the fereral particles of fpeech, as 
^»herefirey therefore, nuben^ho^sOt mltbough, hcwfaevers te. So. 
cofmeiHonSf tran/itiousijimilitwksf trofes^ and their variouf 
forms in rhetoric. 

Thefe abftra^ed ideas^ whether abfolotcor. relativcf. 
cannot fo properly be fatd to derive their immediate,, 
complete and diftindt original, either from fenfation, or 
reflexion, ( i, ) Becaufe the nature and the adlions, botk^ 
of body and fpirit, give us occaiion to frame ezadlly the 
iuva^ ideas oiejfencey m^e^ caufe^effe^h^likenefs, contrarietyt 
ftp. Therefore thefe cannot be called either fenfihle or 
/pirituaiidesLSyfoT they are not exad^reprefentations, either- 
of the peculiar qualities or adions of fpirit or body, but 
6em to be a diftindl kind of idea framed in the nvnd, to. 
reprefent our mod general cpnceptions of things, or their 
relations to one another, without any regard to their na-. 
t'<ures, whether they be corporeal or fpiritual. And, (2. ),^ 
the fame general ideas, oicaufi and effe^f likenefs, £ic. may 
be transferred to a thoufand other kinds of being, whether 
bodily or fpiritual, befides thofe from whence we firft d»>. 
rived them : Even thofe abdraded ideas, which mu(l be- 
firft occafioned by.^w, may be as prof)erly afterward 
attributed to fpirits. 

Now, though Mr. Locke fuppofes fenfation and reflect 
Hon to be the only two fprings of all ideas, and that theft 
twoarefufficient tofurniih our minds with all that rich. 
variety of ideas which wo have ; yet ^^r^<7w/; is certainly^ 
a different afl of the mind, whence thefe abdraded ideas 
have their original ; though perhaps fenfation or refle<5lion 
way furnifh us with all the firfl objeds and occafions 
ia hence thefe abftraded ideas are excited and derived. 
Mcf in thi&ienfe and view of things can I think Mnlrockc 
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huBfidf would deny my rcpreTcnuttao of die original of 
abftnidcd ideas, nor fbrUd them to ftand for a cfiftiad. 

A^.«>.Thongh we have divided ideas ia this diapter 
into three forts, namely, feMfibk^ ^Htwaif and ^ibfiraOetff 
yet it may not be aaufs joft to take notice here, that a smis 
maybecidied a cmftpomid /kkfitncCfhtiDg made of body 
and miBd,and the modt:/ which arife from this compofition . 
are called mixed Modes, fach-as fenfatkn^ faffion^ difcourfo^ 
8c£f fo the ideas of this fabftance or being, called ma»t and . 
of thefe mixed modes, may be called mixed ideasf for they 
are not properly and &x\&ij ffiritmalyfinfibU, or ahfiraihd^ 
See a mnch larger account of every part of this chapter; 
in the Philofopkical EpysM I. Watts, Eflay III. IV. &a 
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DE AS^ confidered in their nature, are either^ 
fimfh or complex* 

A Jsmple idea is one uniform idea, which cannot be di- 
vided or diftinguifbed by the mind of man into two or. 
more ideas ; fuch are a multitude of our fenfations ; as the 
idea oi fni}eet,httter, cold, heatj luhite, red, blue, hardyfift, mo' 
tiom, reft, and perhaps extenfiom and duration : Such are alfo 
many of our fpiritual ideas } . fuch as thought, luillf ivijfof 
knowledge, &c. 

A complex idea is made by joining two or more fimple 
ideas together ; as Tifquare, a triangle, a cube, z. pen, a table t. 
reading, writing, truth, falfehood, a body, a man^z, horfe, an 
ongel,^ heavy My, ^ijwifthorfe, £dc. Every thing that can . 
be divided by the mWid into two or more ideas is called. 
complex* 

Complex ideas are often confidered zsjinole and diJlinB- 
beings, though they may be made up of fever al Jimple 
ideas ; fo a body, a fpirit, a haufs, a tree, a flower. But,, 
when feveral of thefe ideas of a different kind are joined to- 
gjrther, which.are wont to be confidered as diftio^ 
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beingSy this is called a compound idea^ whether tbeie aniced 
ideas be fimple or complex.. S09 a man is compounded of = 
hody and fpirlt ; fo mithridaU is^ compound medicgnefhtcwaSt 
k is made of many different ingrediencs f' This I haTe 
Ibewn under the do^lrine of fuhjiances. And tmodes alio 
may be compounded. Harmony is a compound idea made 
up of different founds, united : SOy feveral different virtutf 
mud be united to make up the compounded idea or- char- 
ader» either of a hero, or ajaint. 

But, when many- ideas of the fame kind are-joined to* 
gether, and united m one name, or under one view, it is 
called a coUe3ive idea ; fo, an army or tl parliament^ is a cd- 
ledion of men ; a dictionary or nomenclatura^ is a = colledion 
of words ; 2i' flock is a coUedion of iheep ; zforeft^ or^rwv, a 
coUedion of trees ; an heap^ is a colledlion of fand, or com, 
or duft, ^c. a city^ is a colledlion of houfes ; a nofegay^ if a 
colle6lion of flowers ; a months or year^ is a colleSion of 
days ; and a thou/and^ is a coUedion of units. 

The precife difference between a compound and coUeSive 
idea is this, thzt a, compound idea unites things of a different 
kind, but a collective idea things of the fame kind : Though 
this dilUodtion in fome cafes is not accurately obfervedt 
and cuftom oftentimes ufes the word compound for colleiihtk 
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DEAS, according to \htir ohJeClsf mayfirft be 
divided mlo particular or univerfaL 

A particular idea is that which reprefents one thing only. 

Sometimes the one thing is reprefented in a loofe and 
indeterminate manner, as, when we fay, fime man^ an^ 
man, one man, another man ;fome horfe^ any horfe ; one city^ or 
another ; which is called by the fchools individuum vagum* 

Sometimes the particular idea reprefents one thing in a 
determinate manner, and then it is called 2.Jingular idea ; 
fuch is Bucephaluff or Alexander's horfe, Cicero tht orator^ 
Peter the apodlci the palace of YerfaiUes^ this hek, tint 
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rher^ the Nena Fore/t^ or the Qilj of London : That idea 
which reprefents one particular determinate thing to ine» 
U called 9,^ngulmr idcm^ whether it be fimple, or complely. 

or compoanS-^ 

The ohjcilo£ VLtij particidar idea»as well as the idta it- 
felf» is fometimes called an Mividuai : So P^Ur U an indi- 
vidual naOy Lotuhn is an individual city. So, this ^k^, 
otu h^rfcf mmther borfi^ are all ittdividuals / though the word 
indhidmarigxnoTt afuall/ Kmited to one Jingular^ certain^, 
and determined o\i]tSL 

An unherfal ide^ is that which repreftntt a common^ 
nature agreeing- to feveral particular things ; fo a korfe^ ja 
f«ff^ or a h9ok\ are called univerfal ideas ; beeaufe they a- 
gree to all horfes^ mtn^ or hooks* 

And I think it not amifs to intimate, in this place, that 
thefe wtiverfiti idems are formed by that a^ of the mind 
which is called abflra£ikn^ that is, a withdrawing feme 
port of ati idea from other parts of it : For, ^htn^nguUr 
ideas are firftlet into the mind, by feafatiion or reflediony. 
then, in order to make them univerfaU we leave out, or 
drop all thofe peculiar and determinate charaders, quali- 
ties, modes or circumftances, which belon? merely to 
any particular individual being, and by which it differa 
firom other beings ; and we only contemplate thofe prop- 
erties of it, wherein it agrees with other beings. 

Though, it muft be confefled, that the name oiahftraR^ 
ed ideas is fometimes attributed to univsrfal ideas ^ hoxhfenfi^ 
hie OT fpiritualt yet this abftradion is not fo great, as whea 
we drop out of our idea tvtty fenjible orfpiritual reprcfen- 
tation, and retain nothing but die moft general and ahfo* 
Jute conceptions of things, or their mere relations to one 
another, without any regard to their particular natures, 
whether they hefin/Ude ov/pirituaf. And it is to this kind 
of conceptions we more properly give the name xAahJlraQ'- 
ed ideas 9 as in the firft fe<^ion of this chapter. 

An univerfal idea is either general QfrfpirituaL 

A generaUdea is called by the fchools ^ genus ; and it is . 
one common nature agreeing- to feveral other common 
natures. So animal is z genus ; beeaufe it agrees to hrfif. 
isoMf whaUi hutteffyi which are alfo common ideas ; ^ofijh^. 
is a ^^ttr /beeaufe it agrees to troetty herring^ crahp whicb 
are common natures .alfo* 
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A Jpeciai idea is called by the fchooh xfpeciet ; it it one • 
commofi-natiu'e that agrees to feveral fingalar individual^ 
beings ; fo borfe\% ^ifpeehlideaf^ or BifpecicSf becaufe it su 
grees to Bucephalus^ Trott^ and Sm*wba/L City is difptaai^ 
idea^ for it agrees to London f Parity Briftol. 

Note I ft.*.. Some of thefe umverfals are genufesf if coni- 
pared withkfs common natures-; and^they zxt fpeciesf^' 
compared with natures more commom So birdk^;gemtff^ 
if compared with eaglctfparrona^ raven, which are alfo com- 
mon natures : But it is a fpecies, if compared with the 
more general nature, animaU The fame may be £siid of 
fifl}, beaft^ &c. 

This fort of^ univerial ideas, which may either be con- 
fidered as r genus , or 2ifi>eciesf is called fubaltern : But the. 
hAghta genuff which ts never a^^/V/i is called the moft gen- 
eral j'dud the lowed ^^c/>/, which is never a genus, is* 
called the ntoft fpeciaL 

It may be obferved here alfo, that that general nature • 
or property, wherein one thing agrees with moft other 
things, is called its more remote genus : So fubftance is thc' 
remote genus of ^W, or ^f^, becaufe it agrees not onlf. 
to all kinds of animals, but alfo to things inanimate, at' 
fun, ftars, clouds, metals, ftones, air, water, (5fp. But ath' 
itnal is the proximate or nearefl genus of bird, becaufe it a- 
grees to fewer other things. Thofe general natures which- 
fland between the nearejl and rnoll remote, are called inter^ 
mediate. 

Note 2d„.,ln univerfal ideas it is proper to confider their. 
^omprehenjlon and their extenJionJ^ 

Tht cofnprebenfion of an idea regards all the eflential 
modes and properties of it : So body,'m its comprehenjion, 
takes in folidityy figures, quantity, mobility, &c. So a ho^ly 
in its comprehenjion^ includes roundnefs, volubility^ &€• 

The extenfion of an univerfal idea regards all the partio* 
ular kinds and (ingle beings that are contained under it^ 
So a body in its extenfion incTudesy»», moon,Jiar^ nuood, iron, 
plant, animal, lie* which are itwtvsX /pedes, or individuals^- 
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* Note'^fhe woird txtetifim heve is takflBin-SLiiere logical fenfe, vuL 
not inpbj/Ual aad nuObmoHtul fenfcu 
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. under the general name ofhotfy. So a bonviy in its ^tenfion^ 
indades a tModen bowl, a hraft bowl, a luhite and himck 

'- bowly a heavy bowl, ^c. and all kinds of bowls, together 
with all the-partieular individaal bowls in the world. 

iV(7/^....Tbe comprehenjion of an idea is fometimes taken in 
{o large a fenfe, as not only to include the efTential attri- 
bates, but all the properties, modes, and relations what* 
iberer, that belong <o any being, as will appear, Chap, VI. 
vThis account m genus zxAJpecies is part of that famous 
dodtrine oiuniverfalsy which is taught in the fchools, with 
divers other formalities belonging to it ; for it is in this 

. place that they introduce difference^ which is the primary 
eflential mode, and property^ or the fecondary- efTential 

;mo4e, and accident ^ or.: the accidental mode ; and thefe 

-. they call the five predicahles^ becaufe v^<xif thing, that is 
affirmed concerning any being muil be either the genusf 
xhtfpeciesi the difference^ {omt property ^ fome accident : But 
what farther is neceffary to be faid concerning thefe things 
will be mentioned when we treat oi definition. 

Having finiihed the dodirine of univerfal and partUnlar 

. ideasi I fhould take notice of another divifion of them, 
which alfo hath refpedt to^heir. ohjedts ; and that is,' they 
are either real or imaginary. 

Real ideas are fuch as have a jnft foundation in nature, 
and have real objects,. or exemplars, which did, or do, or 
may adlually ezift, according to the prefent ftate and na- 
ture of things J fuch are all our ideas of long^ breads fivifi^ 
flonjj^ ivood, iront ^^^9 horfes^ thoughts yfpirits^ a cviAmafter^ 

. a proud beggar^ a man feven feet high. 

Imaginary ideas^ which are alfo called fantaJlicaU or 
chimerical y are fuch as are made by enlarging, diminiChing, 
uniting, dividing real ideas in the mind, in fuch a manner, 
as no obje<5ls or exemplars did or ever will exift, according 
to the prefent courfe of nature, though the feveral parts 
of thefe ideas are borrowed from real objedls ; fuch are the 
conceptions we have of a centaur ^ ^ifatyr^ ^golden ?nountain^ 
a fiying borfe^ a dog ivithout a head, a bull lefs than a mcttje^ or 

.a moufe as big as a bull, and a man tnventy feet high. 

Some of thefe fantaftic ideas are poffible^ that is, they are 
not utterly inconfiftent in the nature of things ; and there- 
fore it is within, the reach of divine power to make fuch 



«b|c^s ; fuch are moft of the inftances already gtTe»4 Btt 
imp9ftbles to carry an utter inconfifteooe in the idaat wbidi 
4ure joined } inch w^zfilfiaGhe mattttf and iBfauHat Mmmal 
'ittetif^t^fUiM moM wiii&it Imt^fyiOr heinfCH nmihout bMii^ 

SECT. IV; 
tnx BmnoH of u>*»», with «caABS to TBm cmuTUti 
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D£ASy with regard to dietr quuUtkst aferd ti 
thefe feveral^Tifions of them. i. They are either f/ur 
and diftin&f or obfcure and confkfed. 2. They are vu^mr 0r 
'karned. 3. They are ferfeit or mperftii. 4. They alt 1 
.true or ^^. 

I. Ottr ideas are either dttar and diftirUt^ or tkfiwre and 
rtm^ufed. 

Several writers have diftinguiflied the ckar idems from 

thofe that are diflin^ ; and the confufed ideas from thofe , 

'^at are obfcure ; and it muft be acknowledged there may 

foe fopoe difference between them ; for it is the cUarmfk-^ 

ideas for the moft part makes.them ^^i/»!? ; and the «^^ 

.rity of ideas is one thing that will always bring a fort df 

confujion into them. Yet, when thefe writers come to tdk 

• largely npon this fubjeft, and to explain and adjuft their 

fneaning with great nicety, I have generally found thit 

they did not keep up the diftindion they ^rft defigned^ bat 

they confound the one with the other. I (hall therefore 

treat of clear or diflinSi ideas^ as one and the famefort» and 

vbfcure or xonfufed ideas ^ as another. 

A. clear and diftin6i idea^ is that which reprefents the ob- 
jed of the mind with full evidence and (Irength, and plain- 
ly diftinguifhes ft from all other obje^s whatfoever. 

An obfcure and confufed idea reprefents the obje<ft either 
€0 faintly, fo imperfectly, or fo mingled with other ideaiHi 
that the objed of it doth not appear plain to the mind» nOr 
purely in its own aaturei nor fu^ciently diftinguiflied 
from other things. 

When we fee the Tea and iky nearer at hand» we have 
a clear and dijlsn^ idta of each ; but^ when we looky«r-tiD* 
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tirard the borizon, efpecially in a mifty day, our ideas of 
both art hot obfiure zndconfufed ; for we know not which 
hsfeay and Which \sfiy. So when we look at the clours of 
the rainbow, we have a char idea of the red^ the hlue^ the 
green^ in the middle of their feveral arches, and a diJiinCt 
ideaXoOf while the eye fixes there ; but, when we confider 
the border of thofe colours ; they fo run into one another, 
that it renders their ideas confufed aXKl dhfcure : So the idea 
which we have ai our brother^ or ^ur friend^ whom we fee 
daily, is clear and dijiin£i ; but, when the abfcnce of many 
years has injured the idea, it becomes obfcure and confufed. 

^(?/tf herc....Thatfome of our ideas may be very clear 
and diftin£i in one refpeft, and very obfcure and confufed in 
another. So when we fpeak of a Chiliagonumy or a fgure 
of a tboufand angels yVrt may have a char and dlflinii rational 
idea of the number one thoufand angles ; for we can demon- 
ftrate various properties concerning it by reafon : But the 
image^ ar fenfble idea^ which we have of the figure, is bat 
confufed and obfcUre ; for we cannot precifely diftinguifh it 
by fancy from the image of a. fgure that bat nine hundred 
mnglesy ox nine hundred and ninety. So when we fpeak of 
the infinite divijibility of mattery we always keep in our minds 
a very clear and diftin^ idea oidivijion and divijibility ; but, 
after we have made a little progre^ in dividing, and come 
to parts that are far too fmall for the reach or our fenfes, 
then our ideas or fenftble image t of thefe little bodies be- 
come obfcure and indijiindy and the idea of infinite is very 
'obfcurcy imperfe&y and. confufed, 

II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vulgar idea 
Teprefents to us the moft obvious and fcnfible ^pearances 
that are contained in the objedl of them : hot a learned 
idea penetrates farther into the nature, properties, reafons, 
caufes, and e£Pe(^s of things. This is b^cft illuftrated by 
fome examples. 

It is a vulgar idea that we have of a rainbonv^ when we 
conceive a large arch in the clouds, made up of various 
colours parallel to each other : But it is a learned ide^ 
which a philofophcr hasHlphen he confiders it as the vari- 
ous refledHons and refra(flions of fun-beams, in drops of 
falling rain. So it is a vulgar idea, which we have of the 
colours of foUd bodies^ when we perceive thf m to be, as it 

D 
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were, a red, or blue, or green tindlure of the furfase of 
tbofe bodies : But it is a philofophical idea^ when we con- 
fider the various csloun to be nothing elfe but different 
fenfations excited in us by the variouuj refraded rays of 
light, reHeded on our eyes in a different manner, accord- 
ing to the different fize, or fhape, or iituaiion of the par- 
ticles of which the furfaces of thoic bodies are compofed* 
It is a vulgar idea which we have of a ivatcb or clocks when 
we conceive of it as a pretty inftrument, made to Qiewu* 
the hour of the day : JBut it is a learned idea which the 
watchmaker has of it, who knows all the fev.eral parts of 
it, the fpring, the balance, the chain, the wheels, their 
axles, &c. together with the various connexions and ad- 
juftments of each part, whence the exadt and uniform mo- 
tion of the index is derived, which points to the minute 
or the hour. So, when a common underftanding reads 
VirgiPs JEneidy he has but a vulgar idea of that poem, yet 
his mind is naturally entertained with the ftory, and his 
cars with the verfe : But, when a critic, or a man who has 
ikill in poefy, reads it, he has 2^ learned idea of its peculiar 
beauties, he taftes and reliflies •& fuperior pleafure ; ht 
admires the Roman Poet, and wifhes he had known the 
Chriftian Theology, .which would have furniftied him with 
nobler materials and machines than all the Heathen idols. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the worl^ beholds the Car- 
toons of Raphael at Hampton Court, and every one feels 
his (hare of pleafure and entertainment : But a painter 
contemplates the wonders of that Itali.m pencil, and fees 
a thoufand beauties in tkera which the vulgar eye negled- 
cd : Yl\s learned ideas give him a tranfcendent delightt 
^nd yet, at .the fame time, difcov^r the blemiflies which 
the common ^azer never obferved. 

JII. Ideas are cither, per/eifi or imperfecly which are other- 
wife called adgquate or inadequate, 

Thofe are adequate ideas which perfectly reprefent therr 
archetypes or obje(^s. Inadequate ideas are but a partial^ 
:pr incomplete reprefentation of thofe archetypes to which 
they arc referred. 

All o\xx Jimple ideas are in fome {^n^o. adequate ox perfe£l^ 
^ecaufe fimple ideas, confidered merely as our firil per- 
i:eptioms, ha.vjc no parts in them : So we may be faid to 
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have a perfect idea of nvhttCf b/ackyfiveetyjour^ lenpthy Itghf^ 
motion^ reft\ dec. We have alfo a perfed idea of various 
figures, as a irianghy 2l fquare^ a cy Under ^ a cube^ a fphere^ 
which are complex ideas : But, our idea or image of a- 
figure of a thoufand ftdesy our idea of the cHy ofLondoriy or 
the ponuers of a loadfoney are very imperfeft, as well as our 
ideas of infinite length or hreadtby infinite po^er^ nuifdoniy or 
dtvaJian ;~for the idea o{'tnfiniie\ttfkdlt{k and ever growl- 
ing, and can never be completed. 

Note I.... When we have Rperfe^idtB. of any thing in all 
its parts, it is called a complete idea ; when in all its prop- 
erties, it is called cotnprehenjive. But, when we have but an 
inadequate and imperfa^i idea, we are only faid to apprehend' 
it ; therefore we ufe the term apprehenfion when we fpeak 
of our knowledge of God, who can never be comprehended 
by his creatures. 

Note 2.. ..Though there are a multitude of ideas which 
may be called perfsCiy or adequate ^ in a vulgar fcnfe, yet 
there are fcarce any ideas which are adequatey comprehend 
Jivci and completei in a philofophical- fenfe : for theie is 
fcarce any thing in the world that we know, as to all the 
parts and powers and properties of it, in perfedlion. Even 
fo plain an idea as that of a triangle^ has, perhaps, infinite 
properties belonging to it, of which we know but a few. 
Who can tell what are the (hapes and portions of thofe 
particles, which caufe all the variety of colours that ap- 
pear on the furface of things ^ Who knows what are tht 
figures of the little corpufcles that compofe and di^in- 
guifh different bodies ? The ideas of hrafsy iron^goldy ivood^ 
jftone^ hyfopy and rofenraryy have an infinite variety of hidden 
myfteries contained in the (hape, (ize, motion, and pofr- 
tion of the little particles of which they are compofed; 
and, perhaps, alfb infiivte unknown properties and pow- 
ers, that may be derived from them. And, if we arife to 
the animal world, or the world o{ fphritsy our knowledge 
of them muft be amazingly imperfeft, when there is ndt 
the leaft grain of fandy or empty fpacey but has too many 
queftions and difEculties belonging to it for the wifeft 
philofopher upon earth to anfwer and rcfolve. 

I V** Our ideas are either true^ or falfe ; for^ an idea being 
the reprefentation of a thing in the mind> it mull be either 
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t,tne or a /aljfe reprifentatkn of it. - If the idea be coa- 
formable to the obje^ or axchetype of it, it is a tru^ iduf $ 
if not* it is ^.falfr one. Sooiedniei our ideas are refiure^ 
to things realUj ezifting widiont os, as their archetypes* 
If I fee bodies in their proper colour sj I have a ittie ide^: 
Botywhen a man under the jaundice fees aU bodies yelkm^ 
he has ^falfe idea of them. So, if we fee the fun or mooi$ 
rifing or fitting^ our idea refyrefents iSatm bigger Om^ wheQ 
tiiey are on the meridian i And in this ienfe it is a /alfi 
idea» becauie thofe heavenly bodies are all day and all 
nigla of the fame bignefs. Or, when I iee a ftraighijie^ 
appear er$oked while it is half under the water* I fay the 
water gives me 2Lfalfe idea of it. Sometimes our ideas 
tefer to the ideas of other men* denoted by fuch a partic- 
ular word* as their aichetypes : So* when I hear a Pra^ 
teflant life the words church vcAfacraments^ if I underftaftd 
by thefe wozds a congregation of faithful inen^ who p*^fefi 
Ckrifttamty^ and the two ordinances^ baptifin* and the Lord's 
fupper* I have a trwe idea of thofe words in the conunom 
ienfe of Proteftants : But* if the man who fpeaks of tbem 
be a PapifK he means the cbnreh of Rome and the feven facra^ 
mentSi and then I have a mifiaken idea of thofe words* as 
fpoken by him* for he has a different fenfe and meaning : 
And* in general* whenfoever I miftake the fenfe of any 
i^aker or writer* I may be faid to have afal/e idea of it 
Some think that truth atfalfehood properly belongs only 
to propofitionsj which ihall be the fubjed of difconrfe in the 
Second Part of Logic / for* if we confider ideas as mere 
impreffions npon me mind* made by outward obje^s* 
thofe impreiBons will ever be conformable to the laws of 
nature in fuch a cafe : The mtater will make ^iftick appear 
crookedf and the horizontal atr will make the Jim and maen 
appear bigger^ And* generally* where there is falfehood in 
' ideas 9 there feems to be ibme fecret or latent propofithn^ 
whereby we judge faUely of things. This is more obvi- 
ous where we take up the words of a writer or fpeaker in 
a miiVaken ienfe* for we join his words to our own ideas* 
which are different from his. But* after all* lince ideas 
are pidures of things* it can never be very improper to 
pronounce them to be true at falje^ according to their cqhi* 
firndtj or Mmotjfifmitjf to their exemplars. 
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CHAP. IV. ' 

OF WORDS, AND THEIR SEVERAL) DIVISIONS, TOGETHER 
WITH THE ADVANTAGE AND^XANGER OF THEM. 



S E C T. I. 

OF WORDS IN G£N1:RAL, AND THtlll U8C' 

X HOUGH our ideas are firfl acquired by the • 
perception of objedts, or hj vzxxovs fenfations and r#- 
fiiClimsi yet we convey them to each other by the means 
of certain founds, or written mark^ which we call lijords ; 
and a great part of our knowledge is both obtained and 
communicated by theie noeansy which are called^^^^^ or • 
language* 

But, as we are led into the knowledge of things by 
nvords^ fo we are oftentimes led into error or miflake by 
the ufe or abufe of nvordt alfb.* And, in order to guard ' 
againft fuch miftakes, as well as to promote our improve- 
jnent in knowledge, itisnecefTary to acquaint ourfelves a 
little with twords^ and tertns^ We ihall begin with thcfe 
obfervation». 

Obfervation i^ Words (whether they are fpoken or writ- 
ten) have no natural connection with the ideas they are ' 
defigned to (ignify, nor with the things which are repre- 
fented in- thofe ideas. There is no manner of affinity be- 
tween the founds nxfhitem Englifh, or blana in Yrtnchy and 
that colour which we call by that name ; nor have the let- 
ters, of which thefe words are compofed, any natural apt- 
nefs to fignify that colour rather than red or green.' Watds 
and names, therefore, are mere arhitraryjignr^ invented by 
men to communicatt their thoughts or ideas to one a- 
nother. 

Obferv, 2. If one (ingle word were appointed to exprefs 
one Ample -idea, and nothing elfe, s^ njuhite^ blacky Jkoeeti 
four^Jharp^ bitter i extenjion^ durat/oftyther^ would be fcarce 
■ any miftake about them. 

But alas ! it- is a common unhappinefs in language, 
that diSeitnt^Jifftfie ideas are fomeiimes exprefled by Uie 
/af/ie word; fo the words /w^^/ 2LadJharf aro applied &oth 
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to the obje^s of hearing and tafting, as we (hall fee here- 
after ; and this, perhaps^ may be one caufe or foundation 
of jobfcority and error arifing from words. 
• Obferv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas taone 
another^ if we could join as many peculiar and appropri-- 
ated words together in one found, as we join fimple ideas 
to make one complex one» we (hould feldom be in danger 
of miftaking : When I exprefs the tafte of an appk^ which 
we call the bitter fmeet^ none can mtftake what I meaiiw ' 

Yet this fort of compofitien would make all language a 
moft tedious and unwieldly thing, (ince moft of our ideas 
are complex, and many of them have eight or ten fimple 
ideas in them ; fo that the remedy would be worie than 
the difeafe ; for, what is now exprefled in one (hort word» 
as /n9»//&> or 7^^r, would require two lines to expref? it. 
It is neceffary, therefore, xh^X. Jingle ivords be invented to 
exprefs complex ideajy in order to make language fhort and 
ufeful. 

But here is our great infelicity, that 'whtn Jingle nvordr 
iignify complex ideas^ one word can nev^ diftinmy mani- 
ii^ all the parts of a complex idea ; and thereby it will 
often happen, that one man includes more or lefs in his idea 
than another does, while he affixes the fame word to it. 
In this cafe, there will be danger of miftake between them, 
for they do not mean the fame obje^^ though they ufe the 
Jkme name. So, if one perfon or nation, by the word year^ 
mean twelve months of thirty days each, that is, three 
hundred and fixty days, another intend -jl filar year of three 
hundred futy five days, and a third iftean a lunar year ^ or 
twelve lunar montbs% that is, three hundred fifty four days, 
there wtil be a great variation and error in their account 
of things, unlefs they aie well apprifed of each other^s 
meaning before hand. This is fuppofed to be the reafon~ 
why feme ancient htftories, and prophecies, and accounts 
fif chronology, are fo hard to be adjufted* And this is 
the true reason of fb furious and endlefs debates on man^ 
points of divinity ; the words cburch^ "Jjorfhipy idolatry^ re* 
pentance^ faith, eledion^ merits grace^ and many others, 
^vhich ilj^nify very complex ideasy are not applied to include 
juft the fame fimple ideas, and the fame niKuber of them, 
by the various contending parlies \ thence arife confuHoa 
and cont^. 
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Oiferv, 4. Though ^fingk name does not certainly xaaui'- 
ifeft to lis all the parts o£ a complex idea^ yet it nuft be ac- 
knowledgedy that, in many of oar cm^sx ideast the fingle 
name may point oat to as fi^me chief property which belongs 
to the thing that the word (ignifies; efpecially when the 
word or name is traced up to the original, through ieveral 
languages from whence it is borrowed. So an apoflie 
fignifies one tvho u fent forth. 

But this tracing of a word to its original, (which is call- 
ed etymology) is fometimes a very precarious and uncertain 
thing ; and, after all, we have made but little progrefs to- 
wards the attainment of the full meaning of a complex idea^ 
by knowing fome one chief property of it. We know but 
a {mall part of the notion of an apofiky by knowing barely 
that he \sfent forth, 

Obferv. 5. Many (if not moft) of our words which are 
applied to moral and mteUe^lual ideasy when traced up to 
their original in the learned languages, will be found to 
iiffnij fenjible and corporeal things. Thus, the words ap-^ 
prehenfion^ underjianding^ ahfiraHion^ invention ^ idea^inferencCf 
prudence^ religion^ churchy adoration^ Sec, have all a corporeal 
iignification in tlwir original. The nzmcj^rit itfelf fig- 
nifies breath or air^ in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : Such is 
the poverty of all languages, they are forced to ufe thefe 
names for incorporeal ideas, which thing has a tendency to 
error and confufion. 

Qhferv. 6. The laft thing I (hall mention, that leads us 
into many a miftake, is, the multitude of objedls that one 
name fometimes fignifies : There is almoft an infinite va- 
riety of things and ideas, both fimple and complex, beyond 
all the words that are invented in any language ; thence 
it becomes almoft neceflkry that one name ihould iignify 
ieveral things* Let uarbut confider the twe colours of 
yellow z^d, blue ; if they are mingled together in any con- 
fiderahle proportion the/ make z green: Now, there may be 
infinite di£fer«ices of the proportions in the mixture of 
yellono and hhe ; and yet we have only thefe three words, 
yeiknUf blue^ SLndgreen^ to fignify all of them, at leaft by 
one fingle term. 

When I uTe the vrord/bore^ I may intend thereby a coa^ 
rfland mar the fea^ or a drain i$ carry off 'mater i or a (rof 
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tofupport a Itulimg ; and by the foond of the word ^rftfi 
who can tell whether I mean a' man nvbo bears burde/u^ or* 
fervantynuho nnHiUsat a noblefnan^sgatef The world tsfrmtfU 
in the invention of utenfih of lire» and new ch»ra£hrr and 
offices of men, yet names entirely new are^feldom invented:; 
therefore old names are almoft neceilkrily ufed to figaiif 
new things> which may occafion much confufion and c^ 
tor in the receiving and communicating of knowledge, -i 
Give me leave to propofe one iingle inftance, wherein 
all thefe notes fball be remarkably exemplified. It is the 
word lnJh0pyVfh\dti in French is calledev^que; upon whidi 
I would make thefe feveral obfervations. i ^ That that 
is no natural connexion between the facred office hereby 
fignified, and the letters or founds which fignify this office; 
for both thefe words, ev^que or bijhopyfigmfj the fiuoe 
office, though there is not one letter alike in them | -nor 
have the letters which compofe the Englifh or theFreneh 
word any thing facred belonging to them, more than the 
letters that compofe the words king ox foidien 2.^ If the 
meaning of a word could be learned by its derivation or 
etymology, yet the oiiginal derivation of words is oftefr 
times very dark and unfearchable ; for who would imag- 
ine that each of thefe words are derived from the Latm 
epi/copusf or the Greek Eyiskopos. Yet, in this inftaoMt 
we happen to know certainly the true derivation ; dM 
French being anciently writ evefque^ is borrowed from the 
firft part of the Latin word ; and the old Englifh blfeof 
from the middle of it. 3. The original Greek word figni- 
fies an overlooker^ or one who (lands higher than his fellows, 
and overlooks them : It is a compound word, that prima* 
rily figni^ts /enable ideasy tranflated to fignify or include 
feveral moral or tntelledual ideas ; therefore all will grant 
that the nature of the office can never be known by the 
mere found or fenfe of the word overlooker^ 4. I add CvT- 
iher, the word bijhop or epifcopus^ even when it is this 
tranflated from a fenfible idea, to include feveral intelledhl- 
al ideas, may yet equally fignify an overker of the poor ^an 
infpe6lor of die cuftoms ; y^furveyor. of the highways ; a 
fupervifor of the excife, £sf^. but, by the confent of meft» 
' and the language of fcripture, it is appropriated to fignxiy 
^ facred o^e in the chursh* 5. This very idea and nxBU^ 
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thus tranflated from things feafibk» to flgnify a fpirltual 
and facred thing, contains but one property of it^ nanielj« 
Offc that has the wtrfight or care over others ; but does not tell 
us whether it includes a care over one church or many ; over 
the laity f or the clergy. 6. Thence it follows, that thoie 
who, in the complex idea of the word hijhop^ include an 
overflght over the clergy % or over SL.*whole diocefe of peoplcf 
9l fuferhrity to prcfbytcrs, a diftind ponver of ordinatioQ, 
id'C'. mttft necedarily dFiagree with thoie who include hi it 
only the care of a iingle congregation. Thus, according 
^ the various opinions of men, this word fignifies a popct a 
Gallican bijhopy a LMthtTzxifuperhitendent^ an £ngii(h/r^« 
late^ 2LpaJior of a Jingle ajfemhlyy or a prejbyter or elder. Thus 
they quarrel with each other perpetu^ly : and it is well 
if any of them all have hit precifely the fenfe of the facred 
writers, and included juft the fame ideas in it, and no 
others. 

I might make all the fame xemarks on the word church 
or kirky Which is derived from Kus^iou oikos, or the houfe 
9fthe Lordf contraded into Kyrmckf which fome fuppofe to 
fignify an ajemhly ofChrifliansi fome take it for all the viforld 
that profejfes Chriftianity^ and fome make it to mean only 
the clergy ; and on thefe accounts it has been tfaeoccafion 
of as many and as furious controverfies as the word hi/hop^ 
which was mentioned before. 



SECT. 11. 

OT NEOATPrK AND P08ITIYE TtftMS. 

JL ROM thefe, and other confideralions, it will 
fellow, that,if we could avoid error in our parfuit of know- 
ledge, we muft take good heed to the ufe of titordi and 
termsf and be acqu^nted with the various kinds of them. 
I. Terms are either /^/m or negative. 
Negative terms are fuch as have a little word or fylla- 
blc or denying joined to them, according to the various 
idioms of every language ; as unpleafantt imprudeBt^ int" 
tal^ irregukr^ ignorant f infinite^ end/efit Ufebfi^d^^thk^y 
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nonfenfe, ahyfs^anonymousy where the prepoHtions um^ im^% 
non^ at an^ and the termination lefs^ fignify a neg^tibOf 
cither in EngliHr, Latin, or Greek. 

Pojilive terms are thofe which have no fach negatm 
appendices- belonging to them^ as/^/?, deaths end^fenfeytmr* 
taL 

Bntfo unhappilj ate our words and ideas Hnkedto^ 
^ether, that wc can never know which are Jn^the $de0s% 
and which are negative, by the word that is ufed to elfpraS: 
them, and that for thefe reafons : 

ifti There are {omepo/tihe terms which are made to fig* 
nify a negative idea ; as dead is properly a thing that is de- 
prived oi life ; blind implies a negation or privation of ' 
Jight ; dea/2i want oi hearing ; dumb 2. denial o^fpeech. 

%dlyy There are alfo feme negative termr which imply 
pojitive ideas i fuch as immortal and deathlefsy which fignify 
ever living, or a continuance in life : Infolent, fignifies rude 
and haughty ; indemnify ^ to keep fafe ; and infinite, pef- 
haps has 2ipoJsfive idea too, for it is an idea ever growing; 
and when it is applied to God^ it fignifies his complete per* 
feCiion, 
• Z^h^ There are hoih pojt live and negative terms, invented 
to fignify xhtfame, inftead of contrary ideas ; as unhappy 
and mifer able, Jink fs and holy, pure and undeJHed, impnre and 
filthy, unkind and cruel, irreligious and prophane, unforgiinm 
and revengeful, &c. and there is a great deal of beauty ana 
convenience derived to any language from this variety of 
cxpreffibn ; . though . fbmetimes it a little confounds our 
conceptions oi being 2x1^ not -being, oxir pojitive 2iTid negath^ 
ideas. 

^thly, I may add alfo, that there are fome words which 
are negative in their original language, but feem poJitM 
to an> Eftglifhman, becaufb the negation is unknown ; an 
aibyfi, a place without a bottom ;• anodyne, an eafmg medi^ 
ctnc^ amnejly, an unremembrance, or- general pardon; 
anarchy^ a (late without govomment ; anonymous, that is» 
namelefs 5 inept f that is^ not fit ; iniquity^ that is, unrigh- 
teoufnefs-; infant, one that cannot fpeak, namely, a child ; 
injurious, not doing juftice or right. ' 

The way therefore to know whether any^ideabe nega* 
the or not, is to confidcr whether it primarily imply tnc 
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abfence of any pofitive being, or mode of being ; if it doth, 
then it is a negation^ or negative idea ; otherwife it is a/£^- 
tive one, whether the word that exprefles it be .pofitive or 
negative. Yet, after all, in many cafes, this is very hard 
to determine, as in amnefly^ infinite^ aby/s^ which are orig- 
inally relative terms, but they fignify pardon^ &c. which 
feem to be poficive. ^o darknefs^ madneft^ ck^n^ are pofi- 
tive terms, but they imply the want oi light, .the want of 
tfidfon^ and the want oi manners.; and, perhaps thefe may 
be ranked among the negative ideas. 

Here note^ That in the Engliih tongue tnuo negative 
terms are t^xxzi' lo one pofitive^ and fignlfy the fame thing 
as not unhappy, fignifies happy ; not immortal^ fignifies tnor^ 
tal ; he is no imprudent man, that is he is a man of prudence : 
But the fenfe and force of the word, in fuch a negative 
way of exprefCon, feem to be a little diminifhed. 



S E C T. III. 

OF SIMPLE AND COMPLEX TERMS. 



"T 



ERMS are divided into ftmple or complex;, 
hjimple term is one word, a complex term is when more 
words are ufed to fignify one thing. 

Some terms are complex in 'words, but not in fenfe ; fuch is 
the fecoud Emperor of Rome; for it excites in our mind 
only the idea of one man, namely, Augujius, 

Some terms ^Tt complex in fenfe but not in '\uords ; fo when 
I fay an army^ ^, for eft, I mean a multitude of men or trees ; 
and almofl all our moral ideas, as well as many of our na- 
tural ones, are exprefled in this manner ; Religion, piety, 
loytalty^ knavery ^ theft, include a vaiiety of ideas in each 
term. 

There are other terms which are complex both in swords 
and fenfe ; fo when I fay, ^fierce dog, or ^ pious man, it ex- 
cites an idea, not only of th^fe two creatuies, but of their 
peculiar charadeis aUb. 

Among the terms that are complex in frfc, hut not in 
nvordsf we may reckon thof« iimple terms which contain 
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a primary and zfecondary idea in them ; as when I hear mj 
neighbour fpeak that which is not trae» and I fay to hia^ 
I'bis is not truCf or this isfalfe^ I only convey to him die 
naked idea of his error ; this is the primary idea : But if I 
fay it if a lie^ the word lie carries alfo Vifecendary idea in it» 
for it implies both the falfehood of the fpeech and Bsy re* 
proach and cenfare of the fpeaker. On the other handt 
if I &y // ;'/ a miflake^ this carries alfo 2L/ec9ndary idea with 
it ; for it not only refers to the falfehood of his fpeech»bat 
includes my tendemefs and civility to him at the &lne 
time. Another inftance may be this; when I ufe the itod 
inceji^ adultery^ and viurder^ I convey to another not Oldy 
tht primary idea ofthofe adions» but I include alfo the 
fec9ndary idea of their unlawfulnefs^ and my abhorrence of 
them* 

Note I ft.. ..Hence it comes to pais, that among words 
which figniiy the fame principle ideas^ fome are clean and 
decent^ others unclean ; fome chafte^ others obfcene / fome are 
i/W, others are affronting and reproachful becaufc of the 
fecondary idea which cuftom has affixed to them. And it 
is the part of a wife man, when there is a neceility of ex- 
predlng any evil aElions^ to do it either by a word that has 
a fecondary idea of kindnefs or foflnefsy or a word that car- 
ries with it an idea oi rebuke said fever ity^ according as the 
cafe requires : So when there is a neceffity of exprefiing 
things unclean or ohfcene^ a wife man will do it in the moft 
decent language, to excite as few uncleanly ideas as pofli* 
ble in the minds of the hearers. 

Ar<7/<r2d....In length of time, and by the power of cuftom, 
words fometimes change their primary ideas ^ as ihall be 
declared, and fometimes they have changed their ^^r^xri^- 
ry ideas^ though the primary ideas ttiay remain ^ So words 
that were once chafie by frequent ufe grow obfcene and un» 
cleanly ; and words that were once honourable may, i& the 
next generation, grow mean and Contemptible. So the word 
dajne originally (ignified a miftrefs of a family, who was a 
lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Englijh law to fignify a ladf^ 
but in common ufe now a-days it reprefents ^farme?s 
'wife^ or a mijirefs of a family of the lotuer rank in the country* 
So thofe words of Rabfhakethy Ifa. xxxvi. 12, in our tranf- 
latiouy (eat there own dungy &c.} were d^ubtlefs decejucaad 
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dean language, when our tranflators wrote theni» abore a 
hundred years ago. The word eat has maintained its old 
ftcondary idea and inoffenfiTe fenfe to this daj ; but the 
ptJ^r ijord in that fentence has by cuftom acquired a more 
uncleanly idea, and fhonld now rather be changed into a 
raore decent term, and fo it ihould be read in public, un- 
lefs itfhould be thought more proper to omitthe fentence.* 
For this reafon it is that the Jewiffa Rabbins have fup* 
plied other chafte words in the margin of the Hebrew 
Bible, where the words of the text, through time and cn£> 
torn, are degenerated, fo as to carry any bafe and unclean 
ficondary idea in them ; and they read the word which is in 
the margin, which they call kcrs^ and not that which was 
written tn the text, which they called chetih* 



SECT. IV. 

OT WORDS COMMOK AND PROPXR. 

V V ORDS and namer are either common or prop- 
tr. Common names are fuch as (land for univerfal ideas, 
or a whole rank of beings, whether general or fpecial. 
Thefe are called appellatives ,• fo fijh^ hirdy wan^ city^ riv' 
etf are common names; andfo are trout, eely lobfter^iov 
they all agree to many individuals^ and fome of them to 
m^Xij /pedes ; But Cicero, Virgil, Bucephalus, London, Rome^ 
JEtna, the Thames, are proper names, for each of them 
agrees only to ont Jingle brcing. 

Note here, fir Jl, That b, proper name may become in fome 
■fenfe common, when it hath been given to feveral beings of 
the fame kind ; fo Ctefar, which was the proper name of 
the firft emperor JuUut, became alfo a common name to 
all the follQwrng emperors. And tea, which was the 
proper name of one fort of Indian leaf, is now-a-days be- 
come a common name for many infiilions of herbs, or 
plants, in water \ ^fage tea, ale hoof tea, ihnon tea, &c. So 

• iTote^So in fome places of the feered hiftorians, where it is writ- 
'ten. Every «if Aai piJfHb ttgait^ tU ^iMi we {hWkl read, every mtf- 

£ 
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Pctetf Tb^maff Johfh WiUifm^ may be reckoned common 
names aUb^ becaufe they are given to many perfons^ un^ 
lefs they are determine to iignify aiuigle perfon at any 
particular time or place. 

N^e in ihcfeco^d place» That a covna»n name may In- 
come proper Jby cuftom» or Jky the time^ or place, or per- 
fons that ufeit ; asinGreat'Sritain^whea vti^jtbekUi^ 
we mean our prefent rightful ibvoreign Kin^GuofiG^t^UQ 
now reigns ; when we fpeak of the prince we infield iua 
royal highnefs Gsoege Princi §fWak4 :■ If we mentio^^ 
the citjfi when we are near JUndBftt^ we generally mean tbo 
9ity ofLandfm: when in a country town we iay ibi^parfom^ 
pr the efyuirct all the^ parifh J^nows ndio ai« the JSnele per* 
fons intended by iti fo when we are ipeaking ofjthe hiftoi* 
ry of the New Teftament, and ufe the words Feter^ Paul^ 
^ohn^ we mean thofe three .apoftles. 

NoU in the third place. That any common name whatfb- 
ever is made proper by terms of particularity added to tt» 
as the common words A^^r, i/'i?^, horfe^ garden^ hook^ knife^ 
&c. are defigned to (ignify a fingular idea, when we fay* 
the prefent pope ; the iing of Great Britain i the hcrfe that 
'\})on the laji plate at Ne'wmarket s tke royai garden a$ Xen^ 
Jin^ton ; this bo?k% that knife ^ &c. 
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j»r CONCItBTE AMD ABSTRACT T£]tM4. 
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ORDS or t^rmi are divided into ahjiraif 
and concrete. 

Abftra^ terms fignify the mode or quality of a being, 
without any regard to the fubjed in which it is ; as nvbite' 
nefh roundneft^ lengthy breadths, wfdom^ mortality^ life^ death* 

Concrete terms, while they exprefs the quality, do aUb 
either exprefs at imply, pr refer to fome fubjed tcy whic(i 
it belongs ; as *whitfi^ rounds longy broads linfe^ mortal^ Isvin^i 
dead. But thefe are not always noun adjedives in a gram^ 
matical fenfe ; for 2l fool^ i^ knave^ a phihfopber^ and many 
other concretes, are Jkhftantiveu as well as knavery^ folly%* 
and phihfophyt which al*e the abjftraSi terms that bdong t» 
fhemr 
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' ; ; * . V V QKDS ind Umu are either umvocal or ^ 
f mMim/* Ummcml words are fuch suiigmfj but one ideatOV 
at'leaft kii« one fort of thk^ ;. efukftcai wardt are foeh at 
SfiltUfr.twoxhr moKzdiBsteat ideas, or diffeMnt £oru of ob* 
fSkat' >The ii^rdsr^Mif, Wi^ jgift^ 6amfif eUfbaiOf may be 
ndied.iMJinM/wordsi forl-lmow not that thejr figniff 
aiif :thiii^ elfii bat tiiofe ideas/to wfaieh they are generally 
affixed f bat iftnt^ is aa eqotvocal word, for it fignifies the 
faaad.of a naUf. or t^M pm^ as well as of an amfuai / Mti/ it 
an eqaiTO^al word* it is afed ibr the umlofthc bandf orfioif 
and fer an irovnatl to fafteo any thjuag* Poft is eqoiiMKaly 
i« l^M piece ef timber^ or « f^ft meffiinger. A* churdi is a 
mMous afipAfy^tm the large fair hniUiftgvrhtrt they meet | 
and fometimes the fame word means a J^md eflnjhofty or 
^\pre/bfiertf and in fome places it ir the pope and a gemend 
4MmciL 

^ Here let it be noted^ that when two or more words fig* 
nify the fame thing, as nvave and hillnw^ ntea^haid' meade^ 
they are ufually cTSitdf^nyrmus words : Bat it fcems ve« 
ry ftrange, that vrordsy which arediredly contrary to each 
^oher, fhould fometimes reprefent almoft the fame ideas i 
yet thus it is in £sMnt, few iaftances ^ AvaluaUe^ or an inval' 
uabU hlejpnff ; a JhameftU^ or a Jhamekfs viUain ; a thick 
fiuHi or a UyinJkulPdfellvm^ a mtx^ paper fimUi a<man pf a 
ietrge cenfciencef Uttle eenfcience^ or no confcienee / 2. famous 
pajcalf or an infamous one. So uncertain a thing is human 
langoage, wboie foundation and fupport is.Jca&om ! 

At words fignifying the (aifte thing arc called ;^ai9«f» 
ilmut% Sq eq^iirocal words, or thofe which fignify (everal 
4MDg% Vsfi C%Ae4ho9HmpneHStOT amk^ueuf-j and when per* 
SfBi »£e fuch ambiguoas wiH^ds with a.4efign to deceive^ 
f|. IS called equivocation- 

^*- Qvtrjlm^idoatf imd efpecially tbt JenJIfk^naUtiej 9 fi;atm 
nifli us with a great variety of equivocafot ambigueui njoordsi 
for thefe being the jb'ft and moft natoral ideas w^ have» 
wt^fi(n!^yf.f5tBi9i/Qi^}^^ aaapy other 
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ideas, both firaple and complex. The viordfiveet ezpreff' 
es the pleafant perceptions of almoft everf fenfe ; fiigarn 
fweet, but it bath not the iamefweetaelii as mujic: nor hath 
mufic the fweetnefs of a rtfe ; and a fweet profped differs 
from them all : Nor yet have any of thefe the faaie fwies- 
neis as difcourfe^ caunciU of meditation hath ; yetthe h^«l 
Pfidmift faith of a man, Wetookfmtet eouncUtagetbitj. ad 
of God> My ffteditation ofhimfisaU hejweti Bitter kalfis 
fach an equivocal word $ there is bitter mformmiocd^ dttitt 
are bitter nvordsf there are bitter enemies f and a luttcpMi 
vioming. So there is a fliarpnefk in cwn^rt and there is a 
fh^-pnefs in pain^ in forronUf and in repnacbi there is a 
ih£U*p ^ef a (harp nvit^ and a {harpjhverd s But there is not 
one of thefe fsvta^arpnefes the fame as another of them i 
and a (harp ^^ «u//W is different from them all. 

Theie are alfo verbs, or words of adHon, which are e> 
quivocal, as well as mwis or names. The words to Amt^ 
to take, to ^0f«^, to^f f, are fufficient inftances of it ; as inbuk 
we fay» to bear a burden, to bear firrovi or reproaofarto 
bear a name, to bear a grudge, to btar/ruit, or to bear rAd^ 
ren ; the word ^^^r is ufed in very di£Ferent fenfes t And 
fo is the word get, when we fay, to get money, to get «4 to 
get'tf^ to get ready, to get ^.fiomacb, and to get a fo&f; te 

There is alfo a great deal of ambiguity in many of the 
Englifh particles ; as hut, before, bejide, *mtb, fwitbout, that, 
tben, tbere, fir^ fortbj tAove, about, &c. of which grarnmais 
and didionaries will fufficiently inform us. 



SECT. VII. 

YAKJ0V8 KINDS OF EQUIVOCAL WORDS. 



I 



T would be endlefs to run through alt the ^ 
riettes of words and terms which have different itv^%^ 
plied to them ; I (hall only mention therefore a few of tM 
mofl remarkable and mo(l ufefxil diftin^ions among dieitt. 
\ft^ The iirft divifion of equivocal words lets us knoW 
that fome are equivocal only in their found oi pronunciation / 
Others are equivocal only in ^rttir^t and others ivtb P^ 
nuritinj^ and infound* 
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Words equivocal in fiumd cnly are fuch as thefe \ the 
rein of a bridle, which hath the fame found with the reign 
of a king, or a (hower of r^in ;. but all three have differ- 
eplt lettepSy and diftind*' fpelling. So, mght^ or ftrengtb» 
is jcqaivocal in found, but dtfFers in writing from mstc^ a 
little animaly or a fmall piece of money. And the verb 
to nvrste has the fame found* with 'VDrigbt a workman^ right 
or equity, and r//r or ceremony \ ■ but it is fpelled very 
differently in them all. 

Words equivocal i» writing pnfyzre fuch as thefe. To 
t^ar to pieces, has the fame fpelling with a tear .* To lead^ 
or guide, has the fame letters as /ead^ the metal ; And 
a ionul for recreation, is written the fame way as a b^tvl 
for drinking.; but the pronunciation for: all thefe- is differ- 
ent. 

Bat thofe wordt which' are moft commonly and juftly 
called equivocal^ are fuch as are both written and pronoun- 
ced the fame way, and yet have different fenfes or ideas- 
belonging .to them ; fuch are all the inftances which were 
given in the preceding fedion. 

Among the words which are eqqivocal in found cnfy^, 
and net in nur stingy there is a large field for perfons who 
delight in jefts and ptms, in riddles and quibbles, to iport 
themfelves* This fort of words is alfo ufed by wanton 
perfons to convey ls<i»)d ideasi under the covert Of expref^ 
fions capable of a chafle meaning, which are called dotdfle 
entendre f ; or when perfons fpeak falfehood with a defig^ 
to deceive, under, the covert o£ truth ; though, it muft be 
confefTed, thatall fortsof equivocal words-yield fufficient 
matter for. fuch purpofes^ 

There are many cafes alfo, wherein an equivocal word 
is ufed, for the fake of decency i to cover ^/bui idea ••• For^ 
the moft chafle and modcdi and well bred perfons, hav- 
ing fometimes.a necefllty to fpeak of- the things of na- 
ture, convey their ideas in the moft inoffenfive language 
by this mean. And indeed^ the mere poverty of all lan- 
guages makes it ncceilkry to ufe equivocal nvordr upon ma- 
ny occadons, as the common writings of men, and even > 
the holy book of God, fufficiently manifeft. 

2diyf Equivocal words are ufually diilinguinied, ac« 
cordoij; to their originalj Into fuchy.whofc various fenics* 

Ea: 
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arife from mere change or accident^ audi fuch as are Itadt- 
eqairoeal by defyn ; as ^ word hetir fignifies a 0^d m p $ 
Beaflf and it fignifies alfo to bear or earn a htrdm^f 'turn 
ieams to l>e the mere eSt& ofchamre : Dut if I eaH IMf 
doghaTf becaoieheis fhag^yor caUoneof theMMllMi 
conftellations by tliat nsmte, firom a fancied fitMtitki*>lif 
die ftars in the tbape of that antma(!» dien it is b^ ^Itf^- 
that the word is made yet farther ei^ai vocal. 

Bat becaufe I think this common account of tbelRMSiM|' 
or origin of equivocal words is too flight and imf>ernd» I 
ihall referve this fabjed to be treated of by kfelf, and pvt^ 
ceed to the tffird divtfien. 

3^9 Ambiguous o^ equivocal words are (bch ffs are 
ibmetimes taken in a large and general ^rSt^md fometimct 
in a fenfe morejirt^i and limitedy and have dt£Ferent ideis 
affixed to them accordingly. Religion^ or virinef taken hi 
a large -fenfe» includes both our duty to God and 9ur nmj^ 
hour ; but in a more ftrifti limited^ and proper fenfe, vkim 
fignifies our duty towards men^ and religion our duty # 
God. Virtue may yet be taken in the ftri^eft fenf^y aad 
then it fignifies ponder or courage^ which is the fenfe df ft 
in fbme places of the New Teftament. So grace^ takeaiH 
a large fenfe, means iht favour ofGod^ and ail theipiritti* 
al blefiings that proceed from it, (which is a frequent IMk 
of it in the bible) butin a limited fenfe it fignifies ih$^^ 
hit of holinefs wrought in us by divine favour, or a ce^ttfkn 
idea of the Chriftian virtues. It may alfo be taken in fitt 
firideft fenfe, and thus it fignifies an y^)7j/f Chrifiian vhrtm^ 
as in 2 Cor. viii.6, 7, where it is ufed for liberality. So a 
city^ in a ftridl and proper fenfe, means the houfes inehfii 
•within the tvallf ; in a larger fenfe it reached to all the 
fuburbs. 

This larger ^nd^idler fenfe of a word is ufed in almoft 
all the fciences, as well as in theology, and in conudoA 
life. The word geogra/hy^ taken in ^ JiriH fenfe^ figniiH 
the knowledge of the circles of the earthly globe, and die 
iituation of the various parts of the earth ; when it is ti- 
ken in a little larger fenfe^ it includes the knowledge of die 
feas alfo ; and in the largefl fenfe of all, it extends to tke 
various cufloms, habits and governments of nations.-— 
When an afironomer ufes the wordj?^r in its proy«r smt 
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ftriA &nStf it is applied only XxyXht fixed fiars^ but in a large 
fcnfe it inclades ^t planets alio. 

This equivocal fenfe of words belongs alfo to many pro* 
per names : So ^^tr^taken in the largm fenfe is one quar- 
ter of the world; in a more limited ienfe it fignifies Nato^ 
Usy or the Lejer Afia \ but in the ftrifteft fenfe it means 
no more than one little province in NaioRa^ where ftood 
the cities of Ephefus^ Sfnyma^ Sardist SiC. And this is the 
moft frequent feiiie ofit in the New Teftament. Flanders 
and Holland^ in a firi^ fenfcy are but two fingle provinces 
among the feventeen, but in a large fenfe ^o^/^/r^ includes 
feven of them, and Flanders ten. 

There are alfo fome very common and little words in 
all languages, that are ufed in a more extenjhe^ or more 
Irmked ienfe ; fuch as all^ every ^ nvhatfoever^ &c. When the 
apoftle fayS) all men havejinned and all men muft dte^ all is 
taken in its moft univerfal and extenfive fenfe, including 
allfnankindt Rom. v. 12. When he appoints prayer to he 
made fir all men^ it appears, by the following verfes, that 
he reftrains the word all to fignify chiefly all ranks and 
degrees ofmen^ I Tim. ii. i. But when St. Paul tajs^ I 
pleafe all men in all things^ i Cor. n. l^* the word all\% ex- 
ceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther than that he 
pleafed 17// thofe men ^hom be converfed nutth in i?// things 
that were lanufuL 

^fyi Equivocal words are, in the fourth place, diftin- 
guifhed by their literal or figurative fenfe. Words are 
ufed in 2. proper ov literal fenft when they are defigned to 
fignify thofe ideas for which they were originally made, 
or to which they are primarily and generstlly annexed ; 
but they are ufed in a figurative or tropical fenfe when they 
are made to fignify fome things, which only bear either a 
refirence or a refemhlance to the primary ideas of them. So 
when two princes contend by their armies, we fay they 
are at 'war in a proper fenfe ; but when we fay there is a 
naar betwixt the winds and the waves in a dorm, this is 
called,/rj^tf//t;^, and the peculiar figure is a metaphor. So 
when the fcripture fays, Riches make them/elves ivings, and 
fiy anvayas an eagle toward heaven^ the ivings and the fiight 
of the eagle are proper expreffions ; but when fiight and 
wngs are applied to ricierf it is only by way oi figure and 
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muiapftor. So when a mtn is fiud'to frefnU^ ^r^AilgN|l -^ 
grkvcy it is Uterallj taken ; but when God is fgid: Hk'M 
griived^ to nffiUf or lai^f &c. thd(e.arei all flgi|ni|i%ttiE* 
prcffions boiTOwed £rom a-KfemUaocc to ma^kiiWt Avi 
.when U)« words J^ or Jgif&Mr are.ufed to fignif jr :.4b0tiE 
Tcry Dcrfons^ iti& the literal (t^^ o£ tficn^ |.bttt.ii^iiyi>r|inr 
fignify thofe two books <^ icriptturt* tbU ia a JyinfiHw 
icoie. The lameg.oS Iferacu Jmm^ and Mmm^ an 
nfedi in the fame mani^r ,». eiitbcgc . fpv< Aoai/^ of nwt. ;; . . t a: • 

When a wol'dr.which^ orieinaUj fignifict any- particiAlR 
i4ca or objedi is • attrihated to fevend oth^ objeds^ asf 
fo'much by way of refem^Umcij bat rather- on the ace^M 
of fome evident refirence or reltUkm to the origuopl ]|Ui». 
this is^fometiines peculiarly called zxk^tmkjgicaT^Oi^ ; fe 
^ found or hiaitby pJfo^ % found dig^hn^ found. JUep^t are all 
£> called with^-^^^fiMif/ to 9i found zxA healthy zoviSCxviXuati \. 
hut if yon fpeak oi-found4o£lriney or found fpeechf this is by 
way of refemblance to health ^and^ the. words arc metaphw^ 
kal: Yet many times ^iriiibj;^ and metaphor are nfed pnv 
mifcQOuily in the fame fenfe^ and not diftinguiflied* 

Here nne^ That the defign ofmetafh^risalla^guage, and^ 
Jguret^/Aeechf is not merely to reprefent our idea^r bol« 
to repreicnt them with Tivacicy, fpirlt, affe^tiony -and pap- 
er ; and though they ofun nuke. a deeper imprefiMm.,aB' 
the mind of the hearer, yet they do as often lead him ipibf 
a miftake, if they are ufed at improper times and pHaco^ 
lliereforey where the defign of the fpeaker or writer jjs 
merely to explain^ l^ftru^, and to lead into the^knowlcdgc 
of naked truth, hcought for the mod part to ufe plain 9fi 
proper words if the language affords them, and not to dcpl 
much in figurative fpeech. But this fort ofternM is a£^ 
very profitably by /^^// and ^rtf/^r/, wfaofe buflneis i% If^i 
move, and perfuadic, and work^ on the paflions, as we&i^ 
on the underftanding^ Figures are alfo happily efqplcg^ 
ed in proverbial moral fayings^ by the 'luifoji and the l^fifL, 
men, to imprefs them deeper on the memory ^1 fen/^/^^ 
imaga ; and they aie often ufed for other valuable ]f^^. 
poles in thtfocred ^writings. 

Slhly, I might adjoin another y^r/ 0/ equivocal nuerds ; ai 
there are fome which have a different meaning in cpufuim 
language from what they have iq thcfoienee/; the w^xd j^ 
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fion iignifies the receiving an^ aiHon in a large phiiofophi- 
cal (enle ; in a more limited philofophicalfenfey it iignifies 
any tftbe affeiiions of human nature^ as kve^fear^ jpy^ forrono^ 
&€• Bat the common people confine it only to angel i 
So the ^oxd^mph philofophically fignifies^n^/^, hut vul- 
garly it is ufed iox foolijh. 

6thly9 Other equivocal words are nfed fomettmes in an 
ahfolute fenfe» as when God is called perfe^i ; which allows 
of no defedt ; and fome times in a comparative fenfey as good 
men are oftentimes called perfect in icripture, in compari^ 
ion of thofe who are much inferior to them in knowledge 
or holinefs : But I have dwelt rather too long upon this 
jfabje^ already, therefore I add no more. 
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TBX OmiOXN OK CAUSES OV SQUl'VOCAt WO&DI. 



N. 



OWythatwemay becomemorefkilfiilinjnafw 
dmg ourielves and others againft the danger of minakes 
which may arife from equivocal words> it may not be 
amifs to conclnde this chapter with a fhort account of the 
varions ways or means whereby a word changes its figni- 
fication, or acquires any new &nfe, and thus becomes equv^^ 
ocalf efpeciaUy if it keeps its old fenfe alfo, 

I. Mere chance fometimes gives the fame word different 
fenfes ; as the word light fignifies a body that if not heavy ; 
and it alfo fignifies Uie effeit^ of fun beams^ or the medium 
whereby nvejee ob}e£ls : This is merely accidental, for there 
feems to be no connexion between thefe two fenfes, nor 
any reafon for them. 

a. Error and miflake is another occafion of giving vari- 
ous fenfes to the fame words ; as when different perfons 
read the names of priefty bijhopy churchy Eafter^ 5cc. in the 
NewTeftaflMht, they afiix difierent ideas to them, for want 
of acquaintance with the true meaning of the facred writ- 
er; though it muft be confefled, thefe various fenfes, which 
might arife at firft from honeft miftake, may be culpah^* 
fupportcd and propagated by intere&i ambitton^ preji 
..An n^irtv-fpiritj on any fide. 
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3. Tim^ and cuflam alters the meaning of wofdt. < JBmw 
heretofore fignified a diligent firvant fGnaxmsJ-WMt^^ 
£f/;7 was an tr«^r /^^i^xr^ to t^e lord of the manour fyiUem^ 
but now both thefe words carry an idea.of wickednds abd 
Ttproach with them^ A baUadonte fignified a folenuiaiid 
facred fong, as well as one that is trivial^ when Sa hm m f ^ 
S^g was caked the haUadofhaUadti but now it is appKeA 
to nothing bat trifling veHe, or comical fbb^e^. '" >- 

4. Words change ^ir fenfe by figuret and fit9imfb$n'^ 
which are derived from fome real analogy or refefkbiamcehki 
tweeO'&veral things ; as when nuingt znd flight are applied 
ta riches^ it fignifies only, that the owner may as eafily loft 
them as he would lofe a bird who flew away with wiqgsl 

And I think, under this head, we may rank thofe wordt 
which fignify different ideas> by a fort of an unaccoontap 
ble far*fetcht analogy^or diftant refemhlance^ that fancy lia» 
introduced between one thing and another ; as when we- 
£iy, the meat is green^ when it is balf^oajied: We fpeak of 
airing linen hythe jire^ when we mean drying or warmiagHti 
We call for round coalt for the chimney, when we mean 
hrgefyuare ones : and we talk of the nuing of a rahhity when 
we mean the foreleg : The true reafon of tfaefe appdh^^ 
tions we leave to the critics*. 

5^ Wosds^alfi) change their fenfe by Hbt-fieciai occajum 
of uiing them, the peculiar manner ofpronunciation^ ihefimU 
rftbe voicey the motion of the face ^ or geftures of the hudy% io 
when an angry mafter fays to his fervant, it is bravely dtml 
or you are a fine gentleman I he means juft the contrary } 
namely, /*/ is very iU done ; you are aforryfelhm : It is OBi- 
way of giving & fevere reproach, for the words are 4^- 
ken by way otfarcafm^ or irony » -» 

6« Word&are applied to various fenies,.by new ifimn 
appearing or arifing fafter than ne'm ^ivords are framsAii 
&> when gunfmuder was £ound out, the word pgivtikr% 
which before fignified ovXjduJi^ was made then to figaifi^'^ 
diat mixture or compojition ofnitre^ charcoal^ 3cc. Aadlkt 
name ^annon^ which before Agnified a lain or m^mle^ hno^- 
alfo given to.^great gun, which gives laws to nadonii 
80 footboys^ who had frequently the common naine a( 
Jack given them, were kept to turn the fpit, or to pull off' 
their mafter's boots ;. hut when inftruments were inyented 
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for both thofe fervicesy they were both calkd Jmehf 
though one was of iron, the other of wood» axki very <ii£[«r. 
ml in their from. 

. 7* Words alter their fignifications according to the 
Seas of the various perJbnSf/e^Sf or partietf who nb them* 
IS we have hinted before ; fo when a Papift ufes the word 
htreticsf hit generally means the Prot^ant4 1 when a ¥ro» 
Uftant afes the wordy he means anyperfins nuho «w€r€ nuH/itlfy 
(and perhaps contentioufly) obftinate 4h fundamental err^s. 
When a Jew fpeaks of the true religion^ he means the infth- 
tution efM^ei s when a Turk mentions it, he tntends the 
Mrine cf Mahomet ; but when a Chriftian makes ufe of 
it, he defigns to iignify Chri^amty^ or the truths and pre^ 
cepts oftbegofpeL 

8. Wor^have different fignifications aceordtng to the 
iosiy n»riting9 or difcourfe in which they Hand. So in a 
trcatife of anatomy^ ^foot fignifies that member in the body 
rfa man : But in a book oi geometry or mcnfuraiionf it figni- 
fies t^wehe inches* 

If I had room to exemplify moft of thefe particulars 
in one fingle word* I know not where to choofe a fitter 
dian the vrordjoundf which fccim as it were by chance to 
fignify three dtflind ideas, namely, healthy, {ffomfanus) 
as a found body ; nosfe, {from finus J as a^/^ found ; and 
to /bund the fea (perhaps from the French yMIr, a probe, 
or an inftrument to find the depth of waters ) From theft 
three, which I may call original fenfes^ various derivativt 
Jei^ arife ; as found ^i^^, found lungs f found wind and 
limht a found heart f a found mind, ibund do^rine^ a fou&d 
divine, found reafon, a (bund ca^, found timber, a found re* 
proof, to beat one foundly, to found one's meaning or incli* 
natfoM, and a found or narrow ^^i; turn thefe all into 
Latin, and the variety will appear plain. 
, I confcCs (bme few of thefe which I have mentioned, as 
the iUflerent fprings of equivocal words, may be reduced in 
fome cafes to the fame original : But it muft alfo be grant- 
ed, that there may be other ways befides thefe whereby a 
word comes to extend its fignification, to include various 
ideasi and become equivocal And though it is the bufi- 
lacfs of a grammarian to purfue thefe remarks with more 
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TiHety and particularity, yet it is alfothe workdf tf^lfjljl 
giaM. to girt sodce of thde things, left darimefsy ixiufilt oi ^ 
and perplexity, be brought into our conceptiom^lM^tlM 
neant of wonh, and thenoe our Judgments and rVij^Mf 
become erroneons* " 

CHAP. V. ' 

4 • 

1 * 

CffiMBRAL. DIRECTIONS RELATING TO OtTR tClEAB. 
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DtRic.I.X^ \JRlfl6Hyourfilvesm)ftkarkbvarietyo/iAmi 
acquaint yourfelves xvith things ancient and modern : 
things natural, civil and religious ; things domeftie anc 
national ; things of your native land, and of fbtelgi 
countries ; things prefent, pad and future ; and, aMvi 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourfelves ; lean 
animal nature, and the workings of your own (ptrits. 

Such a general acquaintance with things willbe of vef] 
great advantage. 

The firfl benefit of it is this ; it will affift the ufe of m/8i 
in all its following operations ; it will teach yon Xojm^ 
of things aright^ to argue juftly^ and to methoiife yoU 
thoughts with accuracy. When you (hall find ferctl 
things akin to each other, and feveral different fiiom«^ 
other, agreeing in fome part of their idea, and difagreAi 
in other parts, you will range your ideas in better orJki 
you will be more eaiily led into a diftindt knowledge! 
thing8,and will obtain a rich ftore of proper thoughisitt 
arguments upon all occalions. *-** 

You will tell me, perhaps, that you defign the SM 
of the lam) or divinity ; and what good can natural fMi 
fhy or mathematics do you, or any other fcience, not <&m 
ly fubordinate to your chief defign ? But let it be corifi<b! 
ed, that all fciences have a fort of mutual conneAiOi 
-and knowledge of all kinds fits the mind to reafon iBi 
judge better concerning any particular fubjedb. Ihif 
known a judge upon the bench betray his ignorance^ an 
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appear a little confofed in his fentiments, about a cafe of 
fufpe^ed marder brought before himi for want of fome 
acquaintance with anhnal nature and philofophy. . 

Another benefit of it is this : fach a large and general 
acquaintance with things will fecure you from perpetual 
admirations ^vAfurprifes^ and guard jou againft that weak- 
neis of ignorant perfons who have never feen any thing be- 
yond the confines of their own dwelling, and therefore 
they wonder at almoft every thing they fee ; every thing 
beyond the fmoke of their own chimney, and the reach of 
their own windows, is new and flrange to them. 

A third benefit of fuch an univerfal acquaintance with 
things is this ; it will keep you from being too pofitive and 
dogmatical, from an excefs of credulity and unbeliefs that is, 
a readinefs to bel»eve or to deny every thing at firft hear- 
ing ; when you ihall have often feen, that flrange and un- 
common things, which often feem incredible, are found to 
be true ; and things very commonly received as true, have 
been found falfe. 

The Way of attaining fmb an extenjive treafure of ideas ^ is 
with diligence to apply yourfelf to read the befl books ; 
converfe with the moft knowing and the wiiefl of men ; 
and endeavour to improve by every perfon in whofe com- 
pany you are ; fu£er no hour to pafs away in lazy idle- 
nefs, an impertinent chattering, or ufeleis trifles : Vifit 
other cities and countries when you have feen your own, 
under the care of one who can tea^h you to profit by 
travelling, and to make wife obfervations ; indulge a juft 
curiofity in feeing the wonders of art and nature ; fearch 
into things yourfelves, as well as learn them from others ; 
be acquainted with men as well as books ; learn all things 
as much as you can at firft hand ; and let as many of your 
ideas as poflible be the reprefentations of things, and not 
xnerely the reprefentations of other mens ideas : Thus 
your foul, like fome noble building, (hall be richly fur- 
niOied with original paintings, and not with mere copies. 

Dired. 11. Ufe the moji proper methods to retain that 
treafure of ideas ^which you have acquired ; for the mind U 
xeady to let many of them flip, unlefs fome pain* and u< 
bour be taken to Ex ihem upon the memory • 

F 
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And more efpecially let thofe ideas be laid up and pre- 
ferved with the greeted care, which are mod diredtly fuiN 
cd, either to your eternal nuelfarcy as a Ckriftian^ or to your 
particular ^rf//ff« and profeffion in this lifts.; for, though the 
,former rule lecommends an univerfal acquaintance wiA 
^things, yet it is but a more general and faperfioial knowl- 
edge that is required or expedled of any man, in thtngi 
which are utterly foreign to his own bufmefs : But it ii 
peceflary you (hould.have a more particular and accurate 
acquaintance with thofe things that refer to your peculiar 
province and duty in this life, or ^ourhappinefs in another. 

There are fome perfons who never arrive at any deep, 
folidy or valuable knowledge in any fcicnce, or any bufi- 
nefs of life, becaufe they are perpetually fluttering overthc 
forface of things in a curioas and wandering fearch of in- 
finite variety ; ever hearing, reading, or afking after foAie- 
.thing new, but impatient of any labour to lay up and 
preferve the ideas they have gained : Their fouls may be 
compared to a looking-^lufs, that wherefoevet* yon turn il^ 
It receives the images of all obje<fts, but retains none. 

In order to preferve your ticafure of ideas, and the 
Icnowledge you have gained, purfue the following advices^ 
efpecially in your younger years. 

1. Recoiled every day the t hi tigs you have feen^or heard ^ $r 
readi which may have made an addition to your under- 
flanding : Read the writings of God and men with dili- 
gence and perpetual reviews : Be net fond of hafteningto 
a new booh, or a new chapter, till you have well fixed smd 
cftabliftied in your minds what was ufefiil in the lall ; 
Make ufe of your memory in this manner, and you witt 
fenfibly experience a gradual improvement of it, while yot 
take care not to load it to excefs. 

2. Talk over the things luhich you have feen^ hear d^ or learnt^ 
luith foine proper acquaintance : This will make a frcfh kfr- 
preffion on your memory ; and if you have no fellow- 
fludent at hand, none of equal rank with yourfelves, teH 
'it over to any of your acquaintance, where you can da it 
with propriety and decency ; and whether they learn any 
thing by it or not, your own repetition ^of it willbeaaiflii^ 
provement to yourielf : And this practice alfo will fumiA 
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you with a variety ofivords^ and copious language, to ex-* 
prefs your thoughts upon all occa/ions. 

3. Commit to writing fome of the nfiofl confiderabltf 
improvements which you daily make, at leaft fuch hints' 
as may recal them again to your mind, when perhaps 
they are vanifhed and loft. And here I think Mr. Lockers 
method of adverfaria^ or corTtrMn places^ which he defcribes 
in the end of the firft volume of his pojihumous nvorij is the 
bell ; ufmg no learned method at all, fetting down things 
as they occur, leaving adiftiniLl page for each fubjedl, and 
making an index'to the pages. 

At the end of every week, or ntOnth, or year, you may 
review your remarks, for thafe reafons ; Firjl, to Judge of 
your o'wn improvement ; when you (hall find that many of 
your younger coUe«5lions are either weak and trifling ; or 
if they are juft and proper, yet they are grown now fo 
familiar to you, that you will thereby fee your owti ad- 
vancement in knowledge. And, in the next place, what 
remarks you find there worthy of your riper obfervation, 
you may note tkem ivith a marginal Jiar^ indead of Iran- 
fcribing them, as being worthy of your fecond year's re* 
view, when the others are negleded. 

To fhortcn fomething of this labour, if the books which' 
you read are your ©wn, mark with a pen, or pencil, the 
moft confiderable things in them which you defire to re- 
xnember.. Thus you may read that book the fecond time 
over with half the trouble, by your eye running over the 
paragraphs which your pencil has noted. It is but a very 
weak objedion againft this pra(ftice to fay, I Jhallfpoil my 
bock ; for I perfuade myfelf, that you did not buy it as a 
hockfeller^ to fell it again for gain, but as ^ifcholar^ to im« 
ptrove your mind by it ; and if the mind be improved, 
your advantage is abundant, though your book yields Icis 
sapney to your- executors.*' 



* iV«iA«MT]iis advice vA ivritwgy marH/tg^ and revinvitv your xnarkj, 
^ers chiefly to thofe cccafional miions you meet with citner in reading 
Qr in converfation : But when you are dire^ly sjq.^, profejfedly purfuing 
any fubjeft of knowledge in a good fyftem in your younger years, 
ttiejyjhm itfelf is your eommon-placf^lfMJt, and muft be entirely review- 
ed. The fame may be faid concerning any treatife which dofely, fuG« 
qixM^^.aiui accurateiy handiet any particular theBi^.^ 
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' Diretft III. Atywprocted both h kamifig ami in Ufijmmi 
M nuife obfcrvathn nuhst mre the ideas ^ ivhai the difconrfer 
the parts ofknonvledge that have been more or lefs wjeftdio 
felfor others* In oar younger yean* while we are ' 
ing our minds with a treiidfiire of ideas* om- expciieimiih 
but fmall, and our judgment weak ; it is therefore imJMtf 
fible at that age to determine aright concerning the «Nl 
advantage and ufefidnefs of many things we learn* Qtt» 
when age and experience have matured your judgmM^ 
then you will gradually drop the more vfeUfs part of y^ 
younger/«rffi/«rrtf, and be more folicitous to retain tittt , 
which is moft necefiary for your welfare in this life, or a J 
. better. Hereby you will come to make the fame com* ^ 
plaint that almoR every learned man has done after Idng 
experience in ftudy and in the affairs of human life and. 
. religion : Aias I J!w*w tnatiy hours ^ and days^ andmotiibsf have 
I loft in pur fuingfome parts of learnings and in rea^ng jam 
(authors t ivhich have turned to no other account f but to iv^m me 
that they nvere not ivorth my lohour and purfuit ! Happy the 
man who has a wife tutor to condud him through all the 
fciences in the fird years of his ftudy ; and who has a pru- 
dent friend always at hand to point out to him> from ex- 
perience»how much of every fcience is worth his purfuit! 
And happy the ftudent that is fo wife as to follow fiicb 
advice ! 

Diredl. IV. Learif to acquire a government over your ideas 
and your thoughts ^ that they may come ivhsn they are called^nd 
depart nifhen they are bidden. There are feme thoughts 
that rife and intrude upon us while we fhun them \ Kntft 
are others that fly from us, when we would hold and fix 
them. 

If the ideas which you would willingly make the mat- 
ter of your prefent meditation are ready to fly from you^ yoo 
xnuft be obftinate in the purfuit of them by an habit i£ 
fixed meditation ; you muft keep your foul to the workt 
when It is ready to ftart afide every moment, unleis ydU 
will abandon yoorfelf to be a flave to every wild imagi- 
nation. It is a common, but it is an unhappy and a 
ihameful thing, that every trifle that comes acrois the 
ienfes or fancy (hould divert us, that a buzzing fly JhooU 
teaze our Ipirits^ and fcatter our beft ideas : But we muft 
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laarntobe deaf to, and regardlefs of other things, befides 
that which we make the prefcnt fnbjedk of our medita- 
tion : And in order to help a wandering and fickle hu« 
au>ur, it i& proper to have a book or paper in our handa* 
vhicb has fome proper hints of the fabjedl we deiign to 
]Mirfiie. We muft be refolute and labor iousy and fome- 
times confli^ft with ourfelves, if we would be wife and • 
learned. 

Yet I would not be too fevcre in this rule : It mud be ' 
confefl*ed there zrtfeafofu when the xnind» or rather the 
brain, is over tired or jaded yriih fludy and thinking ; or 
upon fome other accounts animal nature may be languid 
or cloudy^ and unfit to aflld the fpirit in meditation ; at 
fuch feafons (provided that they return not too often) it 
is better fometimes to yield to the prefent indifpofition ; 
for if nature entirely re(lft» nothing can be done to the 
purpofe, at lead in that fubjed or fcience. Then you 
may think it proper to give yourfelf up to fome hours of ■ 
lei/ure and recreation^ or u/e/ul idlenefs ; or if not, then turn 
your thoughts to fome other alluring fuhjeiiy and pore no • 
longer upon the Jirji, till fome brighter or more favour- 
able moments arife. A-dudent mall do more in one 
hour, when all things concur to invite him to any fpecial 
(hidy, than in four hours, at a dull and improper feafon. 

I would alfo give the fame advice, if fome vainf or 
ftxyortMefsf oxfooltjh /V^^, will croud itfelf into your thoughts; • 
and if you find that all your labour and wreftling cannot 
defend youfelf from it, then divert the inf^portunity of' 
tliat which offends you, by turning your thoughts to fome 
entertaining fubjedl, that may amufc you a little, and 
draw you off from the troublefome and impofing gueft ; 
and many a time alfo, in fuch a cafe, when the imperti- 
nent and intruding ideas would divert from prefent duty, 
devotion and prayer have been very fuccefbful to overcome 
ftlch obdinate troublers of the peace Mid profit of the 
foul. 

If the natural genius and temper b© too volatile ^^ fickle y 
and nvandering^ fuch perfons ought in a more fpecial man- 
ner to apply themfclvcs to mathematical learnings and to 
begin their (liidies with arithfrtetic and geometry / wherein ■ 
new truths continually arifmg to the mind^ out o'f thc^' 

Fa- " 
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plained and eafieft principles, will alkre the thoogfatf 
with incredible pleafure in the purfuit : This will giTc the 
ftudent fuch a delightful tafte of reafoning, as will fix his 
attention to the fingle fabjedt which he purfties, and bj 
degrees will cure the habitual levity of his fpirit : Bat let 
him not indulge and purfue thefe fo far, as to negled the 
prime ftadies of his dedgned profeffion. 
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«PECIAL RULES TO DIRECT OUR CONCEPTIONS^ « 

THINGS. 



A 



GREAT part of what has been already writ- 
ten is dedgned to lay a foundation for thofe rules which 
may guide and regulate our conceptions of things ; diis 
is our main bufinefs and defign in the frft part of iogic, 
NoWy if we can but dired our thoughts to a juft and hap- 
py manner informing our ideas of things, the other ope* 
rations of the mind will not fo eafily be perverted ; be- 
caufe moll of our errors in judgment^ and the weaknefs^ 
fallacy^ and miftakes of our argumentation proceed from 
the darkncfs, confuAon, defedt> or fome other irregularity 
in our conceptions. 
The rules to aflift and dired our conceptions are theft : 

1. Conceive of things dearly and dtftineily in their o'om 

natures* 

2. Conceive of things completely in all xhtir parts- 

3. Conceive of things comperhenftvely in all ibcir proper* 

ties and relations* 

4. Conceive of things sxUnfvely in all their kinds. 
}. Conceive of things orderky or in a proper method. 
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HE firft rule is this, SeeJ^ after a clear and dtf' 
tin£i €oncepti9n of things as they an in their o^n nature^ and 
do not content your/elves nmth ohfcure and confufed ideas ^ *w6eri 
clearer are to be attained. 

There are fome things indeed whereof diftind ideas are 
fcarce attainable ; they feem to furpafs the capacity of 
the underftanding in our prefent date ; fuch are the no- 
tions of eternal^ immenfey infinite^ whether this infinity be 
applied to nutnbery as an infinite multitude ; to quantity^ 
as infinite length, or breadth ; to powers and ferfiGions^ 
as flrength, wifdom, or goodnefs, infinite, &:c. Though 
mathematicians, in their way, demonftrate feveral things 
in Uie dodtrine of infinites^ yet there are dill fome infolva- 
ble difficulties that attend the ideas of infinite^ when it is 
applied to mind or body \ and while it is in reality but 
an idea ever growings we cannot have fo clear and diftiod 
a conception of it as to fecure us fiom miiiakes in fome of 
our reafonings about it. 

There are many other things that belong to the mate- 
rial world, wherein the fharpeft philofophers have never 
yet arrived at clear and di(lin<5t ideas ; fuch as the parti- 
cular ^4r/^,^/«tf//^/;, context uriy and motion ofthefmall par* 
tides ofmineralsi metaU^ plants^ &c. whereby their very na- 
tures and efTences are diftinguifhed from each other. Nor 
have we either fenfes or inftruments fufficiently nice and 
accurate to find them out. There are other things, in the 
world of fpirits whefein our ideas are very dark and con- 
fufed, fuch as their union with animal nature^ the way of 
their acting on material beings , and their convetfe with each 
other.. And though it is a laudable ambition to fearch 
what may be known of thefe matters, yet it is a vaft hin- 
derance to the enrichment of our nnderftandings, if we 
fpend too much of our time and pains among infinites and 
unfearchablesy and thofe things for the inveftigalion whcre- 
oz we are not furniflied with proper faculties in the prefent 
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ftate. It is therefore of great fervi(f e to the true iiiaprdfe^ 
nent of the miad to diftfttgniifllK ivibU between ImnriidMinl 
aad unkm*wahles4 »^ 

As far as.tbiogs 9xc hufwahUhfji omI if «£fxceHtiitiAv 
to aceuftora ourlelves to ci&ar and diJHnS idooi* Noykli 
among man j other occaiions of the darluiefs zm^ i^iS^iank < 
of onrmindsy there are.thefe two things wbiell noft tm 
markably bring canfuji6n into onr Ideas. ^ .^ 

I. ThatfroiQ onr infancy we have bad the idoiti of^ 
tilings i6 far connedled with 'the idtas ^noordf^ fSbaJC^/m 
often mifU^e wocds for things^ we mingle vx4 ev^&mfi 
one widi the other. 

' 2^ From our ypungell years we have been erer roailF 
t&.eohfider things not fo mnch in their own nature8>im& 
their various reffeils to ourfelves* and chieSy to ouxftnfyii. 
ted. we havje aifo joined and mbgled the. ideas oC fimi 
tkin£Sy widi many otbfir idias, to which they were no^jifciil 
iioi tneicown natures. 

In. order therefore taa ckar and diffki^ kaow. ^ 
dbings, we muft unclothe thei^ of all thele relatmtui 
jfi/jc^vrtf'x^ that we may contemplate them naked* aoAM 
ifieir awn natures, and diftinguifh the fubjedl that-we.hnte- 
A view, from all other fubjedts whatfoerer : NoW| to gn> 
m>m thb well, we mnfthere confider the dejm^ntfmmdi^ 
mmd the defim^ifm of things* 
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F we could conceive of things as. angels and W». 
bodSe.d fpirits do, without involving them in thofocknidl^ 
which words and language throw upon themf wo fliOtM 
ftldom be in danger of fuch miilakes as are peipetuirili 
committed by us in the prefent ftate ; and indeed ft W0id» 
be of unknown advantage to us ta accuftom ourfelvcfttA 
firm Ideas of things nwthout nvordst that we might know tbtn 
m their ^wn proper natures. But» (ince we muft uife wonAi 
both to learn and commonicate moft of oar 0^911011%, fHk 
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ihonld do it with jiift rules of caution. I have already 
declared in parti how often and by what means our words 
become the occafion of errors in our conceptions of things. 
To remedy fuch inconveniencesy we muft get an exad de-' 
finttlon oftbenvords we make ufe of, that is, we muft deter- 
mine precifely the fenfe of our words, which is called the 
definition of the name. 

Now a definition of the name being only a declaration in 
what fenie the word is ufed, or what idea or obje^ we 
mean by it, this may be ezpreAed by any one or more of 
the properties, efPeds, or circum (lances of that objeA 
which do fufficiently dininguifh it from other obje^s : 
As, if I were to tell what I mean by the word air^ I may 
fay, it is that thin matter *which nve bi^eathe in and breathe- out 
continual^ ; or it is that fluid body in nuhivh the birds fly a /r/- 
t/e above the earth ; or it is that invijible matter nvhich fills all 
places near the earthy or nuhich immediately encompajfes th* 
globe of earth and nvafer. So if I would tell what i mean 
by lightf I would fay it is that medium nuhereby ive fee th§ 
colours andfhapes of things ; or it is that which diflingtujhet 
the day from the nights JJFI were afked what I mean by 
religion^ I ^ould anfwer, it is a coUe£iion of all our duties t9 
Gody if taken in a dridt and limited fenfe ; but, if taken in 
a large fenfe, it is a collection of all our duties both to God and 
man. Thefe are called the definitions of the name. 

Note,, An defining the name there is no neceffity that we 
fhould be acquainted with the intimate effence or nature 
of the things ; for any manner of defcription that will but 
fufficiently acquaint another perfon what we mean by 
fuch a word, is a fufficient definition for the name. And on 
this account Tifynonymous word, or a mere negation of the 
contrary y a tranflation of the fword into another tongue, or a 
grammatical explication of it, is fometimes fufficient for this 
purpofe ; as if one would know what I mean by ^fphere^ 
I tell him it is a globe ; if he aik what is a triangle^ it is 
that nvbich has three angles ; or an oval is that which has 
ihtftfapc of an egg. Dark is that which has no light ; afihma 
is a difficulty of breathing ; a diaphoretic medicine, or ^fudor* 
tficy is fomethine that will provoke fn^ating ; and an infol* 
ventf is a man that cafwot pay his debts. 



\ 
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- Since it is t^e dcfign of i^^> K>t aclj tor aflUl 
i$arnio£^ but in teaching a]fo> ic is neceffiiry thsML w» J 
tlQ famifl)^ with fbme parttcular diredioos id«t|iigjtfi 
^fi^m!$hnofmrner^ both ia /«^i&/>^ and ZMrwiyv 
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Sutiic- 1* JrlAV£tf cM^$rfvutking,iiifirfnmr$vi9r4i^im 
fi$ad rfifUau that is, fucb words as have no fneaning* aft 
definkio^ belonging to them : D^ nU al'iM^s imagjm€ ibtt 
iitrt 4W€ idisi nuigrejimer then mrt names z.- Fof» tbo«|jk' 
fRaaUnd bath, fo many millions of ideas more tbiiaiiiiM 
bave nam«9^ yet ib fboliih and layift are we,tthai» toa m» 
Uto we* vSk bmfk word* in mere wa&e» ai|d bavt m^ Mm 
fiK ^^ ; QTt at leai^ oor idaaa ate So txccaditgl^ ftafti 
UMcd a94 c6nfttied» broken and blended» varloqa and «ii 
il|tkd«..|bat t^ty ca«L fi^^nify i|othihg toward the uoiffipiir 
^ivieni. of ijie wdnaandmg. You^wiU find a^^t Mi a(' 
veajibn for this remapi^ if you road ^ p^yk^iMm^ 

Never r«(tfaf)isfied theref<ve with fmrf 'w^rdf'miic^ 4w 
m idi0s M^mgi^g h themrOt at leaft tu^fiitiedMnd deietmiifei 
ii$au I>Qal not in fuch empty ware» whether you' ar^ A 
(earner or a teacher ; for hereby ibme perfons have mala 
l^eipielves rich in words and learned in their own efteomrl* 
iprboreasr in reality, their undarftandings have been p^Vii 
404 thay knew nothing. -r 

JUe( nae give, fop inftancet ibme of tbofe writers or t^Qit 
ers who deal much in the words natun^ff^tj lj$cky^ ^hmm 

Srfa^^ffinf^r^lifekfoKtunetif^ii^^' and that CweMA 
^ nK>Il calm aad i^ftrudive. p^rts of thfjr difcQCirii;!^ 
Aojugti neither theythemielices nor their hearers t|i^ye.j|q| 
ibttled ^i^aning under tbofe woids s.gnd thi|s th«y hqiU 
isp thoir reafonings and^nfer what they pleaict wt|)iM' 
av^tiQP of the name of learning, or of fublime e^v^tcps 
19 religion ; whcreasn. in truth, ihey 4Q.bMt amufe.thfiii 
ftlves. and:. their admirers^with' yiJi;f///j7g; <ni0r^ ofvamit^ 
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underftandtng neither 'mhat they fay ^ nor 'whereof they affirm. 
Bat this fort of talk was reproved of old by the two chief 
spofthsy St. Peter and St. Fauly i Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. 
ii. 18. 

When pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe grow 
fond of this fort of learning, they dazzle and con^und 
their weaker hearers, but fall under the negled of die wife. 
The Epicureans are guilty of this fault when they afcribe 
the formation of the world to chance : The Ariflotellam^ 
when they fay, Nature abhors a vacuum : The Stoicksy when 
they talk oifate^ which is fuperior to the gods : And the 
gameflers'i when they curfe their ill-luck^ or hope for the fa- 
vours of fortune. Whereas if they would tell us, that, 
by the word nature they mean the porferties of any behigy or 
the order of things eftahltfhed at the creation ; that by the word 
fate intend the decrees of God^ or the necejfary connexion 
and influence offscond caufes and effeSls ; if by the word luci 
or chance they ugnify the abfolute negation of any determinate 
caufey or only their ignorance of any fuch cauje^ we fhould 
know how to converfe with them, and to aflent to, or dif- 
fent from, their opinions. But, while they flutter in the 
dark, and make a noife with words which have no fixed 
ideas, they talk to the wind, and never can profit. 

I would make this matter a little plainer ftill by inftan- 
ces borrowed from the Peripatetick philofophy, which was 
once taught in all die fchools. The profeflbr fancies hehas 
affigned the true reafon why all heavy bodies tend doivunvard^ 
why aviber 'will dra'w feathers orjiranur^ and the loadflone 
drai'j iron when he tells you that this is done by certain 
gravitating and attraSiivequalities^ which proceed from ihc 
fuhflantial forms of thofe various bodies. He imagines 
that he has explained why the loadJions*s north-pole''^ fl?aU 
repel the north end of a magnetic needle, and attradi the fouth^ 
when he affirms, that this is done by \x.^fympathy with one 
end of it, and its antipathy againft the other end. Where- 
as in truth, all thefe names oifympathy, antipathy^ fuhfian*- 
tialformsi and qualities^ when they are put for the caufes 



♦ ^Tbie^^Some writers call that the feittb pole of a loadftone v/hJch at- 
era<^ xhefoutb end of the noddlt ; but I choofe to fuilow thofe wli» 
call it tlie mttb polt. 
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of thefe e£Eeds int>odie8, are bat hard words, whidLcnft, 
cxjprefs a learned and pompoas ignorance of die auuma 
or natural appearances ; and in this fenfe they MMKm 
nttords nuithoui ideas* '^ - >: 1- 

This will evidently appear, if one a(k nte, Why m €mmii 
mirror or convex gJaJs luill burn iDood in the foil beaiQ%,:#* 
^by a nuedge npill cleave it f And I flioald tell htm, it it bj 
an uftorious quality in the mirror or glafst and by a cMn 
ing power in the wedge, arifing from a certain nakanrii 
fubfiantial form in them, whence they derive thefe gudtfimi 
or if he fhould aik me, Why a clo^kflrikes^aud poitUtUAe 
hour ? and I fhould fay, it is by an htdicatingfirm unAfiah 
ri^ quality ; whereas I ought to tell him how the tot^ 
beams are colleded and united by a burning-glafs ; vhesoe 
the mechanical force of a lu^^f is derived i^and wiMtait 
the ivbeels and Jpringf^ the pointer^ and hammer^ iuuLM^ 
whereby a clock gives notice of the time, both to the e]pe 
and the 'ear« But thefe uftorious and cleaving powirs^fm* 
rious and indicating firms and qualities ^ do eimer tead^the 
Inquirer nothing at all but what he knew before> orthcf 
are mere nuords nuitbout ideas.* 

And there is many a man in the v-ulgar and in the learn- 
ed world, who imagines himfelf deeply (killed in the em- 
troverftes of divinity ^ whereas he has only furnifhed himfelf 
with a parcel oifcholajiic or myfiic words, under fome of 
which the authors themfelves had no juft ideas ; and die 
learner, when he hears, or pronounces them, hath Icaioe 
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' ♦ It may be obje<Sled here, *• And what does the modem pbilofil* 
pher, with all his detail of mathematical numbers, and diagniilft,dD 
more than this toward the fohition of thefe difficulties ? Docs, he 
defcribe ^rav//y by 9^ ztsXxoL unknoivn frrccy whereby Udies tmiM 
vaard to Ste cetUre T Hath he found the certain and mechanical n 
of attra^ion^nuignettfmy &c. ?'* I anfwer. That the modems have ^Ml^ 
a thouiand thing! by api^ying mathematics to natural phUofippbyi 
whfeh the ancients were ignorant of ; and, when they ufe any iiaum 
of this kind, viz. gravitatioa, attraOiMj l^c, they ufe tnem only to f|^ 
#ufy, that there are fuch efie(Sb and iiich caufes, with a frequent ««li* 
feifion of their ignorance of the true fprings of them: They do not 
pretend to make thefe words (land for the real caufes of tlpiag^m 
chough they thereby afligned the true philofophical folutioa oC ttmb 
diffica'ties^ for in this foife they will ftiU be words without i~ 
whether 'm the mouth of an old philofopher or a new onei> 
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any ideas at all. Such fort of words fometimes have be- 
come matters of immortal contention, as though the gof- 
pel coald not (land without them ; and yet the zealot per* 
haps knows little more of them than he does of SAtibo/eti, 
or Higgaion^ Selab. Judges xii. 6. Pfal. ix. i6. 

Yet here I would lay down this caution^ that there are 
ieveral objects of which we have not a clear and diftind 
idea, much lefs an adequate or comprehenfive one» and 
yet we cannot call the names of thefe things ivords nxtithmi 
ideas ; fuch are the infinity and eternity of God himfelf^ the 
union of our o^n foul and hody^ the union of the divint and hm- 
man natures in jafus Chriflj the operation of the Holy Spirit on 
the mind of many &c. Thefe ought not to be called njjordt 
nvithout ideas, for there is fufficient evidence for the reality 
and cettainty of the exiftence of their objedls ; thougn 
there is fome confufion in our cleared conceptions of them ; 
and our ideas of them, though imperfe<^, are yet fuffi- 
cient to converfe about them, fo far as we have need, and 
to determine fo much as is neceflary for our own faith and 
pra<flice. 

Dire6(. II. Do not Juppofe that the natures or ejfences of 
things alnjMys differ from one another as much at their names do. 
There are various purpofes in human life, for which we 
put very different names on the fame thing, or on things 
Whofe natures are near akin ; and thereby oftentimes, by 
making a new nominal fpeciesy we are ready to deceive 
ourfelves with the idea of another real fpecies of beingt *• 
And thofe, whofe under (landings are led away by the 
mere found of words, fancy the nature of thofe things to 
be very different wkofe names are fo, and judge of them 
accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable inftance for my purpofe 
almod out of every garden which contains a variety of 
plants in it. Moff or all plants agree in this, that they 
have a rooty aflalk, leaves^ buds, bhffhmsy 2Lnd feeds : But the 
gardener ranges them under very different names, as 
though they were really different kinds of beings, merely 
becaufe of the different ufe and fervice to which they artf 
applied by men : As, for inftance^ thofe plants whofe roots 
are eaten, fhall appropriate the names of roots to them- 
fehcs J fuch are carrots f turnips^ radlfhtt^ &c. K ^^ \%or;sK\ 

G 
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are of chief ufe to us, then we call them ierbs ; ^fiipp 
mint 9 thyme . If the leavei are eaten raw» they are termed 
fallad; ^,% lettuce ^ purcelatn* If boiled^ thej become /el- 
berhs ; 9Afpinnaget col*worts ; and fome of thofe famepbmtit 
vhich ZTt potherbs y\xi one family, are fallad in another. If 
the buds are ,made our food^ thej ate called headi^ or t^s; 
fo cabbage heads,' heads of ajparagus and articboaks. If the 
Uoflbm be qf mo.ft importance, we callit.aj$bai;^r ; fach 
are daifies^ tulips ^ and c^mationsy whidh are the mere Uo£ 
foms of ^qfe plants. If the hujk or feeds are eaten, thej 
are called dic/ruijj o/thegroundy ^speas.^ b^ansijlranvberriett 
Sec. If any part of the plant be of known and common 
ufe to OS in medicine^ we call it a phyjicall herby as cardunSf 
fcurvy-grafs ; but if we count no part ufeful, we call it a 
mjeedf and throw it out of the garden i and yet perhaps 
our next neighbour knows ^ome valuable property and 
life of it ; he plants it in his garden, and gives it the title 
pf an berby or a fio'iaer. You fee here how fmall is the 
f eal diftindion of thefe feveral plants^ confidered in their 
general nature as the lejfer vegetables : Yet what Tcry dif- 
,ierent ideas we vulgarly form concerning them, and make 
different ^^a>/ of thefp, ^hie£y becaufe of the different 
names given them.. 

Now, when things a^ e fet Ja this clear light, it appean 
how ridiculous it would be for two perfons to contend, 
whether dandelion be an herb or a iveed ; whether it be a 
potherb ^x fallad ; when, by the cuftom ojr fancy of differ- 
,ent families, this one plant obtains all thefe names ac- 
cording to the feveral ufes of it^ and the value that is pot 
upon it. 

Note here....That I find no manner of fault with the va- 
riety of names which are given to feveral plants, accord* 
jng to the various ufes we make of them. But I would 
not have our judgments impofed upon hereby, to think 
that thefe mere nominal fpscies, namely, herbtyfalladf and 
mjeedsy become three really different fpecies of beings, on 
this account, that they have different names andoftk 
^ut I proceed to otljier inftances. 

It has been the cuflom of mankind, when they have 
been angry with any thing, to add a ne*w ill name to it» 
that they may convey thereby a Jt^ateful idea of it| though 
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the nature of the thing fiill abide! the fame. So the Pa- 
pi&s call the Proteftants Heretics ; a profane perfon callt 
a man of piety z Precijian; and in tfae'tinbes of the civil 
wstr» in the lad centurr, the Rdyali(l% cnlled the Parlia* 
mentarians Fanatic^ Ahundheadt^ and Se£lafies* And they* 
in requital called the Royalifts MaUgnants : Bat the par- 
tisans on each' fld6 were really neither better nor worfe 
for thefe names. 

It has alfo been a'freqaent prance, on the other hand^ 
to put newj favourable names up6n /// fdiar^ oh purpofe to 
tSilit off the odium- of them. Bht, not with Sanding all 
thefe flattering names and titles, a man of profufe generof^ 
ity is bat zfpendthrifl ; tl natural fon is a hafiard flill ; a 
gallant is an adulterer ; and a lady of pleafure is a ivhore. 

Dire<5l. III. TaJ^e heed cf h'elieving the nature arid ejfence 
cftiiio or more things tb he certainly the fame ^ becaufe they may 
have the fame name given them. This has been an unhappy 
and fatal occaQon of a thoofand miftakes in the natural,* 
in the civil, and in the religions affairs of life, both 
amongft the vulgar and the learned. I (hall give two or 
three inflances, chiefly in the matters o{ natural pbikfophy^ 
having hinted feveral dangers of this kind relating to the- 
plogy in the fbregoing dffcourfe concerning equivocal 'wordsi 

Our elder phUofophers have generally made ufe of the 
word Soul to fignify that principle whereby a plant- 
grows, and they call it the vegetative foul : The principle of 
the animal motion of a brute has been likewife called a 
fculi and we have been taught to name it xhtfenftivefoul; 
they have alfo given the name^«/to that fuperior princi- 
ple in man, whereby he thinks, judges, reafons, &c. and, 
though they diftinguifhed this by me honourable title of 
the rational foul<i yet, in common difcourfe and writing, we 
leave out the words vegetative^ fenfitive^ and rational^ and 
make the word foul ferve for all thefe principles : Thencir 
we are led early into this imagination, that there is a fort of 
fpiritaal being in plant J and in brutes^ like that in men. 
Whereas, if we did btit abdradlf and feparate thefe things 
from words, and compare the caufe ofgronvth in z plant; 
with the caufe of reafoning in man^ (without the vrord fiul) 
we fhould never think that thefe two principles were at all 
Ske one another ; nor (bould we perhaps fo eaiily and per« 
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emptorily conclade that brute/ need an intelligent mini 
to perform their animal adions. 

Another inftance may be the word Life, which being 
attributed to plant j, to brutes, and to mertf and in each Qt 
them afcribed to thcjouif has very eafily betrayed us from 
our infancy into this miAake, thut tbefptrit »r mind, 9r 
thinking principle^ in many is the /firing of vegetative and an* 
imal life to bis body : Whereas, it is evident, that if the 
fpirit or thinking principle of man gave life to his animal 
nature, the way to fave men from dying would not be to 
ufe medicines, but to perfuade the fpirit to abide in the 
body. 

I might derive a third inftance from the word Heati 
which is ufed to fignify xht fenfation m)e havey^htn we arc 
near the fire, as well as the caufe cf that fenfation^ which is 
in the fire itfelf ; and thence we conclude from our infan- 
cy, that there is a fort of heat in the fire refembling our onunjen^ 
fationy or the heat nuhich 'wefeelz Whereas, in the fire, toere 
is nothing but little particles of matter, of fuch particulax 
ibapcs, fizes, fituations and motions, as are fitted to im- 
prefs fuch motion on our flefli or nerves as excite the &Dk 
ci beat. Now if this caufe of our fenfation iU the fire bad 
been always called by a diilind name, perhaps we had not 
been fo rooted in this millake, tliat the fire is hotiuiti the 
fame fort of heat that nvefeel. This will appear with more evi- 
dence when we confider, that we are fecure from the &XQt 
midake where there have been two different names allot- 
ted to OMT fenfation y and to the caufeofit ; as, we do Q0( 
fay, pain is in the fire that burns us, or in the knife that cuts 
and wounds us ; for we call it buring in the fire,' cutti^^ in 
the knife, and pain only when it is in ourfdves. 

Numerous inftances of this kind might be derived from 
tlie vjordi^ fiueetifour, loud^flmll, and almoft all ^^fenfibU 
qualities, whole real natures we miftake from our very ixi- 
fancy, and we are ready to fuppofe them to be the fame 
in us, and in the bodies that caufe them ; partly, becauib 
the words which fignify our own fenfations are applied 
ajfo to fignify tho£e unknown (hapes and motions of the 
little corpufcles which excite and caufe thofe fenfations. 

Diredb. IV. In converfation or reading, be diligent to find 
9Ut tie truefenfe, or d'{fiiiiQ idea, 'which tbefpeakcr or ^r it fit 
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affixes to bis iJords, and efpectnUf tb ihdfituords nubicb are tlf$ 
chief fidfjeH of his-dtjcouirfe. ^ As- far «as poffible take heed left 
yon put more or fewer idea» inta one word than the per- 
fen did when he wrote or fpokei and endeftronr that yonr 
ideas of every word may be the fame as hb were : Then 
yon will judge better of what he fpeaks or writes.- 

It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark ; and ' 
that there are fo many contentions in the feveral fciencetf 
and efpecially in divinity* Multitudes of them arife from 
a miflake of the true fenf<i or complete meaning in which 
words are ufed by the writer or fpeaber ; and hereby fbme* 
times they feem to agree^ ^whenrtheyreaUy differ in their fenti* 
ments ; and fbmetimes they feenrto differ nahen they rettUy a» 
gree. Let me gire an inftance of bothi 

When one man by the word chttrchfh?i\ underftand /? // 
that believe in Chrifi ;-^nd&notheThj the word church 
means only the church ofRdme-; they may both affent to 
this pTopofitionj There is-fiafahation-out of the churchy ajd ' 
yet their inward fentiments may be widely different. 

Again, if one writer fhall affirm thiat virtue added to 
faith is fuffident tomake'-a Chriflhni and another fball as 
zealoufly deny this proppfitton, they {exm w diStr widely 
m words, and yet perhaps they may both really agree in 
fcctiment ; if, by the word virtue^ the affirmer intends our 
m^hole duty to G^ and man ; and the denier by the word r//* 
■tue meant only courage, or at moft our duty toward our 
nei^hbourf without including in the idea of it the duty nubich 
m>e- onve tq God. ' 

Many fuch fort of contentions, as thefe' are, traced to • 
their original, will be fotind to-be mere logomachies f or ■■ 
ftrifes and quarrels about names and words f and vainjang' 
lingsy as the apofUe calls them in his firft letter of advice - 
to Timothy. 

In order therefore to attain f/«fr and^difimil ideas of 
what we read andhear, we muft fearch the y^«^ ofnvords ; 
we mufl coniider what is their original and derivation in 
our own or foreign languages-; what is their common 
ienfe among mankind, or in other authors, efpecially fuch 
as wrote in the fame country, in the fame age, about the. 
fame time, and upon the fame fubjeAs : We muft confider 
in what 'ienfe. the. fame authoitufes any particular ^wW^oc" 
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pbrafe^ and that when be is difcouriiQg on the iarae matr 
ter, and efpeciallj about the fame parts or paragraphs of 
his writing : We aioft confider whether the word be niicd 
in a ftri^t or linDiitedy or in a large and general feafe ; vhc- 
ther in a literal» in a figurative, or in a prophetic ibaft \ 
whether it has any fecondary idea annexed to it, befides 
the primary or chief fenfe. We mud: inquire farther what 
is the fcope and defiga of the writer i and what is the 
connedlion of that fentence with thofe that go before it» 
and thofe which follow it. By thefe and other methods 
we are to fearch out the defimtUn ofnumes^ that is the true 
fenfe and meaning in which any author or fptaker ofes any 
wordy which may be the chief fubje^ of difcourfe» or may 
carry any confiderable importance in it. 

Direct. V. When *we communicate our ttotkni to 4tbersf 
merely nuith a defign ta inform and improve their inonvUt^e^ 
let us in the beginning of our difcourfe take eare to adjufi thi' 
dej^nition of navies wherefoever there is need of it s that is» tt 
determine plainly what we mean by the chief words 
which are the fubjedl of our difcourfe ; and be fare always 
to keep the fame ideas, whenfoever we ufe the fame words, 
unlefs we give due notice of the change. This will have 
a very large and happy influence, in fecuring not only o- 
thers but ourfelves too from confudon and miftake ; for 
even writers and fpeakers themfelves, for want of due 
watchfulnefs, are ready to affix different ideas to their mu» 
nvordsf in dejBFerent parts of their difcourfes, and hereby 
bring perplexity into their own reafoniugs, and confound 
their hearers. 

It is by an obfervation of this rule that ntathematiceaut 
have fo happily fecured themfelves, and xh^ faiences which 
they have profeffed, from wrangling and controverfy ; be- 
caufe whenfoever, in the progrefs of their treatifes, they 
have occaiion to ufe a new and unknown word, they al* 
ways define it» and tell in what fenfe they ihall take \ti 
and in many of their writings you find a heap oidefinitkm 
at the very beginning. Now, if the writers of natural phi^ 
if')phy and morality had ufed the fame accuracy and care^ 
they had effedlually feduded a multitude of noify and 
fruitlefs debates out of their own feveral provinces : Nor 
dad that ucred tbczne of divinity been perplexed with £l 
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many intricate difputcsi nor the choreh ofCMJi been torn 
to pieces by fo many feds and fadionsy if the words practf 
/aiihf rigbteoujkefsf repentawce^jaflifieatimi nuorjhif, dmrehf 
bijh^pi prffbyfer^ &c. had been well defined* and their fig- 
nifications adjafted> as near as poflSble* by the ufe of thott 
words in the New Teftannent % or at Ieaft» if every writer 
bad told ns at firft in what fenfe he wenld ufe thoie words. 

Dired. VI. hytiur ^vrnftudhs^ as nuettas in the comtMum- 
cation of your thoughts to others merely fir their infirtxatkn^ 
enmd almbigmut and equivocal terms as^ much as poffibU. Do 
not ufe fuch words as have two or three definitions of the 
name belonging to then, that is, fnch words as have two 
or three fenfes, where there is any danger of mi^ke. 
Where your chief buiinefs is to inform the judgment, and 
to explain a matter rather than to perfuade or affed^, be 
not fond of ezprefiing yourfelves \n figurative language^ 
when there are any proper words that fignify the fame 
idea in their literal fenfe. It is the ambiguity of names ^ at 
we have often fatd, that brings ahnoft infinite confufion 
into our conceptions ofthhgu 

•But where there is a neceffity of ufing an ambiguous 
word, there let double care be uied in defining that word, 
and declaring in what fenie you take it. And be fnre to 
fufier no ambiguous word ever to come into your defini- 
tions. 

Direct. VII. In eommwaicating your mtiom^ ufi every *word 
as near as pojftbk in the fame in *which mankind commonly ufe 
ity or 'which writers that have gone hefireyou have ufualh affix' 
ed tfi itf upon condition that itisfieefrom ambiguity. Though 
names are in their original merely arbitrary, yet we fhould 
always keep to the eftabliihed meaning oJF them, nnlefs 
great neceffity requires the alteration ; for, when any 
word has been uied to fignify an idea, Uiat old idea will 
recur in the mind when the word is heard or read, rather 
than any new idea which we may faften to it. And this 
is one reafon why the received definition of names fhould be 
changed as little as pofiible. 

But I add farther, that, though a word entirely new 
introduced into a language may be afiixed to what idea 
yoo pleafe, yet an old word ought never to be fixed to an 
mnaccuftomed idea^ wicfaont juft and evident neceffity, or 
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withoat pKfent or prertcnn i»t}<e,ldl'iyei imuJuee ll ^> y ' 
by a licence for all maimer of penriciont e^tkmeMmHM^ 
fiifibo$ds rziibr iaftance^ wben an idle 607, i»lio hiilbife 
leen his book all diea(ioniing,*fliaU tdl his imrfkerdMidlr 
kMt learned his 4effmh he can never excnfe hiraMf by t iyM tb 
^uic hjt thecword tfff^ he meant his hvaifiifti and ftf w. 
merA'kami he meant emthigs forelfdtis would WlM^ 
ftrned a downright Mer and his fimded wit wonld iMAjr 
procure him a pardon. '*"'■' 

In oGng a» ambigaons wordt which • bai'-beeii^iiM'liir 
•diffiu'ent lenfes, we may cho(^e what we^thhtk die iHM 
proper fenfe, as I hare done^ p.' 7 1» in naaiiq^tfae fokf if^ 
the ba^^ne^ north 9r fbath. - - -*"'; 

And, when a word has been afed tntwa orthftHbAt' 
and has made a great inroad for error apoatkat 
it is of good fenrice to •drop one or ttwo of tbdfe 
«Bd leave it Only one remainmg* and afifac the odier 
V ideas to other words« So %e modem {ArflMqHNili 
when they treat*rf Ae SumanfailrihtY call kthe ijrfaljtf 
menf hrnmma^ and leave the word tf^Mur^ or y6d^ to lll^gi^ 
fhtf^hteifb'^lift andmotism hffMen smtmaiAiibtp*^' - »'' 

The poet Jiwenai has long ago given us a hmt oF dft 
acciiraicy anddiftindton, w4ien he &ys- of ^ntfr/ 




IHdul/ii mundi wmmunucond^or ittit « - 

Tdntam animas 1 fMftRranlmam ptoqwj 

Sat. ixi ▼• 'Mj.'-: 
Bietipihn* . There is one cafe^ whereift fome* oMMfif 
laft roles concerning the definithn cf^ordt may he^ lafitft 
meafure difpenfed v»th ^ and :thai is, when ftroog «li 
fiooted prejodiee hath.eftabliflied fome favoaijte woftter 
phrafe, and long nfed it tor expreft fome miftakeirnvMit 
or to nnke fome inconfiftent idea»^ for then it^ 
times much eaiier to lead the^orld into trath,by 

ing their fondnefs-fbr a phrafe, and by< affigning , 

plying new ideas and notions to their favourite word 9 and 
this is much fafer alfo than to awaken all their paffioos 
by rejeding both thetrcdd words,. and i^rafes»4iBd no* 
tions, and introducing all new at once : Therefore wc 
continue to fay, there is beat in the firu there is cMetfi m 
acr^ rather than invent new words to ezprefs the powM 
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which arc mfire or sce^ to excite the fenfations of heat or 
cold in us. For the iaaat rtafen, ibipe words, and phrafes* 
which are lefs proper, may be continued in theology^ while 
people are led into clearer ideas with much more eafe 
and fuccefs, than if an attempt was made to change all 
their beloved forms of fpeech. 

In other cafes, thefe logical dire^h/fs Ihould generally 
be obferved, and different naipes affixed to different ideas. 

Here I cannot but take occafion to remark, that it is a 
confiderable advantage to any language to have, a varUtj 
ofne^ nxjords introduced into it, that when, in courfe of 
time, new ohjeils and ww ideas, arifc, there may be nev> 
nuords and names affigned to them : And alfo, where one 
fingle name has fuftamed two or three ideas in time paftt 
thefe new words may remove the ambiguity by being af- 
fixed to fome of thofe ideas. This pradice would, by de- 
grees,, take away part of the uncertainty of language. 
And for this reailpn I caAuol but congratulate our Ehf 

§li{h tongue, that it has been abundantly enriched with 
le traaiSition of woirds from aU our neighbour natipas^ 
Its well as from ancient languages, and theife words havc^ 
been as it were infranchifed amongft us ; for French, Iat' 
tin, Greek, and German names, wul fignify Engli(h ideas^ 
^ weU as words that are anciently.aiid entirely Engljib.. 
It may not be amiis to mention in this place, that, as- 
the determination of the particular fenfe in which any 
word is ufed is called the de^uitiou ofth name^ fo the enu- 
meration of the various fenfes of an equivocal word k 
fometimes called the divifim or diJiinMwn of the name ; 
^d for this purpofe good didion^rics are of excellent 

\u[e. 

This dijiiniiion of the uami or n»i<,rd\% greatly neceflar j 
1(1 argumentation or diipute } when a faUacbu^s argument 
is ufod^hc that anfwers it diftinguifhes the feveraJ fenfe« 
ijiijamt word or phrafe in it, and ihews in what fenfe it h 
4r4tf9 and ia what £%s£q it is evidently /2r^^, 
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J\,S tliere is mucB confiifibn ihtrodaced fattodiff 
iicleas, by the means of tho& nvord/ to which they are mfcf 
ed» fo the fmngling' our ideas, with each other withont am; 
tioiiy is a farther occa(ibn -whereby they become confbfed^ 
A CQurt lady^ born and bred up amongft^m/ and equipi^i 
and the vain notions of birth and qualifjf conftantly joini 
and mixes all thefe with the idea of herfelf^ and ibe inw 
gmes'thefe to be ej/tntial t9 h'er ttMiure^ and as it were^ j» 
€€jfdry U her being-; dience (he is tempted to look npOA 
fnenialfervantSf and the lowed rank of mankind, as an^i» 
^iet of beings quite drftind from herfelf. Aplow^ 
that )ms never travelled beyond his own villagey and faai 
feen nothing, but ti^tched boufes ;ind his farijb. chmrcbt n 
naturally led to imagine that thatch belongs to the veiy 
nature of a hcufrt and that that mnft be a church which \k^ 
built offtone^ and efpecially if it Yi2S2ifpire upon it. A 
$hild whofe uncU has been ezceffive fond, and Kis fchoohtafiit 
Tery fevere, eafily believes tkTXfindnefs always belongs to 
fuir/ip/, and diat-feverityjseflential to maflermx inftruQotu 
Hehasieenalfo^^^!^^/ with red coats ^ or mhufters with 
long black gonunsf and therefore he perAiades himfelf that 
thefe garbs are eflential to thofe charaders, and that heii 
net a.«m^r who has not a iong black gown^ nor can he be 
zfildier who is not drefled in red. It would be well if JBi 
fuch miftakes end^d with childhood. 

It might be alfo fubjoihed^ that our complex ideas be^ 
come confofed; not only by uniting or blending togvAer 
morejimple or Jingle ideas than really belong to them, as ia 
the inftancesjuA mentioned ; but obfcurity and confaflta 
fometimes come upon our ideas alfo,y9r ^want ofunitingM. 
fufficient number of Jingle ideas to make Uie complex one : Sa 
if I conceive^ o( ;^. leopard only a$9Ljpotted beaji^ this does 
not diftinguidi' it from a tyaer or a lynx^ nor from many^ 
i^gs or horjesi which, are fitted too ; and therefoseL ftt 
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leopard muft have fome more ideas added to complete and 
diftinguifh it. 

I grant that it i« a large and free acquaintance with 
(he world, a watchfol obfervation and diligent fearch into 
the nature of things, that mud fully correct this kind of 
errors : The rules of logic are not fufficient to do it : But 
yet the rulet of logic may inlbii<^ us by what means to dif- 
tingnifli one thing from another, and how to fearch and 
mark oot, as far as may be, the contents and liniits of -the 
nature of diftind beings, and thus may give us great aflift* 
ance towards the remedy of thefe miftakes. 

As the definition of names frees us from that confufion 
which luords introduce, fb the definition of things will in 
fome meafure ^uard us againft that ccnfufioa which 
mingled ideas have introduced : Tor, as a definition of tbs 
name explains what any word means, io ^, definition oftb$ 
thing explains what is ^he nature of that thing* 

In order to form a definition of any thing, we muft pot 
forth thefe three ads of the mind. 

Firft, compare the thing to be defined with other things 
diat are moft like to itfel^ and fee wherein its eflence or 
nature agrees with them \ and this is called the general 
nature orgenusin a definition: So if you would define what 
nuine is, firft compare it with other things like itfelf, as 
eider, perry ^ &c. and you will find it agrees eflentially with 
them in this, that it is a ^r/ of juice* 

Secondly, Confider the moft remarkable andLprimarj 
attribute, property, or idea wherein this thing differs from 
thofe other things that are moft like it ; and that is its 
ejfential or fpecific difference.: So nvine differs from cider and 
perry, and all other juices, in that it is preffedfrom a grape* 
This may be called iXAfpecial nature^ wmch diflinguifhes 
it from othtr juices. 

Thirdly, Join the general and fpecial nature together, 
or (which is all one) the genus and the difference^ and thefe 
iqake up a definition* So xhe juice of a grape, or juice preff^ 
edfrom grapes, is the definition of'wine. 

So, if I would define what nointer is, I confider firft 
wherein it agrees with other things which are moft like it, 
tL^xarlj, fummer, Jpring, autumn, and I find they arc all 
^afons of tie year: therefore zfeafon ofiheyear is tkegenutx 
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'then I ebfemr frtierdb it dUfer* frtm chefe, and that U 
in ttK_^wtnift sftbi d^i ; for it ii this which does pri- 
marily dlftlngnUh it ham dthtf fitfom ; therefore thii 
may be called iU ,^iai tulurt or m difference. Then, , 
by joining ihefe tognhef, I A)xk£ a definltkn. Winter u ] 
thap^fmofthejeartvhett&ithtd^sanjhorlcji. Icon- ' 
feft indeed this is bnt a rtufer diifiliiuOn of it, for to define it 
ai an accoVate aAnmofobr, 1 dinfi-iiniit the days, hours, 
and ttinote*. 

After tbc Aaie itiflnner, if wb itDtild'^t^jun or define 
irhat.the piStttt of man it, ire cobfidef fim the genus, at 
geaerdl nati^i of it. Which is a r^rtfeta^tuH t And herein 
ft agfffii with nany other thingd, ai nfiMtit, a jkaJew, a 
print, ^terbal d^criptien of a mant iSe. llien-weconfid- 
a >iriier^ it ditfert -ftom thefe, and we -find it diflen 
A^m « verbal defcription, in that h is a repr^abitioit to 
the eye and not to the ear : It differi from a fitttu, u 
diat it is a reprd'Mtatibh npott a flat fnrface, and ddt' ika 
folid fignre : It differs frOUT a AimW, in that it ia afi aUt 
ing K^flHtatioii, uA iibE a fl«eQng one : It £ifi^ frdm 
a print or draught, bicLofe it retirefeiiu thfc cdlMiM V 
paint, as Well as the fbafie of the ol^'ea by delin&non. 
Now, fo many, or ratheF fo few of thefe ideas {Hit tdge- 
dier, at are jull fnfficieflt to dilHnguifh a piSure fiom Jl 
dthe'r repre&ntaCioin, thakc up its cflentl;d difference, or 
ia JPcciml natur* i and all thefe are included m it* ^i^ 
painUd m a plain furfaci. Then join this to the ^Mwr* 
which is a reprefenlatitn ,* and thus you have the compete 
Jffimtien of the piSure of a man, namely, it is tht reprtfm- 
talitin of a vtan in paint upon a/urface (or a plane.) 

Here it muft be obfcrved, that when we fpeak of Hia 

ftrtat and difference as cottipofing a definition, it mull always 
e underftood that the neareft genus, and ihcjpecific differ- 
ence, are required. 

The next general nature, or the ni)irefl genm, mnft ba 
ufed in a definition, becaufe it includes all the reft as pafti 
of it& complex id«a ; as if I would define luini, I mail 
fay, oaiae is a juke, which is the neareft genus ; and not 
ixj, iviite is a liquid, which is a remote general nature ; 
or,itru9«(Vii A^««c«',^ichisyetmoreremote ; tOrjmce 
includes both JiihJiatKe and liquid. Brifides, neither of 
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thefe twp remote gener^ natures would make anj diftinc- 
tion between lutnef and a thouiand oxh&x fuhftances^ or other 
lifuidsf a r^»0/^ ^^/ue/ leaves the thing too much undiftin- 
gni&ed. 

*th!tjpecific difference is that primary attribute which dif- 
^m[uimes each fpecies from one another^ while they ftand 
mued under the fame general nature or genus. Though 
wifftf di£Eer8 from other liquids in that it is the Juice of a 
certain fruitf yet this is but a general or generic difference^ 
for it does not diftinguifli nuine from cider or perry ; the 
Jpecific difference of wine therefore is its preffure from the grape; 
as cider is preffed from apples^ and perry from pearu 

In definitions alfo^ we mud ufe the primary attribute 
that diftinguifhes xht fpecies or fpecial nature, and not at- 
tempt to define laine by its peculiar taftes^ or effeds, or 
other properties, which are hxufecondary or confequential^ 
when its preffure from the grape is the mod obvious and 
primary diftindien of it Irom all other juices. I con- 
fefs in fome cafes it is not fo eafily known which is the 
primary idea that diftinguifhes one thing from another ; 
and tl^erefore fome would as foon define 'winter by the 
coLlneJs ofthefeafon^ as by xhtjhortnefj of the days ; though 
Xhtjhortnefs of the days is doubtlefs the mod juft, primary^ 
and philofophical difference betwixt that and the other 
feafons of the year, fince winter days are always fhorteji^ 
but not always the coldeji ; I add alfo^ that ihtjhortneff of 
the days is one caufe of th^coidnefsf hixtitxecold is no caufe of 
thtirjhortncfs. 



SECT. V. 

RULES OF DEFINITION OF THE THINO. 
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HE fpecial rides of a good definition are the fol- 
lowing : 

Rule L...^ definition muft be univerfaly or, Visfonie call it^ 
adequate i that is, it mud agree to all the particular fpe- 
cies or individuals that are included under the fame idea ; 
fo the juice of a grape agrees to all proper wines f whether 
redf iviite, French^ Sptfnijhf Florence^ &c» 

xi 
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Rale II....// mufi he prefer anifecmluir h iie M^^^dff^ 

jmd agree t9 that alone; for it is the Tcry defign^sii^ 

nidoa effedoall^r to diftinguifli one thing from all odnovr 

So tixt Juice of a grape agrees to no other fnb&ancc^ ik jJN^ 

•other liquidy to no other being dwt «mi^« 

Thefe two rules being obferyedtJiriUdwaTijrQiidtar a4k^. 
finition reciprocaLnpith the Unngnkfimdi which j«. a ft'lif j ^flj ^ 
way of fpeakingy to fignify that the dffimtion tnajtJbt «ikt 
in any fentence in the pkce of die thing defined* or ttwy 
may i>e mntoally affirmed dtmcenung'eaeh other, or ftab-* 
ftitnted in the rocmi of each other. ^keJ9^ ^tke grape 
is ivinef or wine is t be juice of the grape. 'And ii^nioever' 
the word naine is ufed^ you may put Ac Juice efAe grmpe 
iaftead of it, except when you confider fmw ratbor 
a3 a nuord than a thing, or when it, js jnendoiied in findr 
logical rules* 

Rule III.*.^ d^nition ought fo ie tlear aud pUm / for thcf 
delign of it is to lead us into ^^c knowledge of the thing 
defined. 

Hence it will folio w^at -the words ufed in a definidoA 
ought not to be doubtful^ pr equivocal and chjcure^ bat tl 
plain and eafy as the language will afford .- And indeed 
it is a general rule .concerning the definition both f£mam 
^ and things^ that no Word fhould be ufed in either of thwi 
which has any dar^efs or difficulty in it, nnlefiithjH 
been before explained or defined. 

Hence it will follow alfo, that -there are many thiintf ' 
which cannot well be defined, either as to the name ortSr 
things unlefs it be by fynoiiymous words, or by a negation 
of the contrary idea, 6fr. for learned men know not bow» 
to make them more evident, or more intelligible, than the 
ideas which every man has gained by the wlgarmethode; 
of teaching. Such are the ideas of extenfion^ darati^i^ 
confcioufnefsf and moil of OMxJimple ideas, and particnklzly^ 
fenfthle qualities, as nxMte^ btue^ ired^ cold^ heaUfhriU^hitHi^^ ^ 
four^ &c. ' '"'" 

W.e can fay of duration^ that it is a continuance in Mfigi^ 
or a not ceajlng to be ; we can fay of confcioufnefs^ that it<if ' 
as it nvere a feeling within ourfelves ; we. may fay, heat is 
that which is not cold; ov four is that which is like vinegart^ 
«r we may point to the clear iky, and fay, that is Mr#. 
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Thefe are vulgar methods of teaching the iefinitionj of 
nanmif or meaning of words. Bat there a: ^ fome philo- 
fophersy whofe attempts to define thefe things learnedly 
have wrapt np their ideas in greater darknefs, and expo- 
ied themfelves to ridicule and contempt ; as when thej 
define beat^ they fay, it is ^ualstas congregant homogeneUf & 
figregans beterogenea ; that is, a quality gathering together 
things of the &me kind, and feparating things of a differ- 
ent kind. So they define tvbite^ a colour arifing frorn the 
prevalence ofbrigbtnefs : But every child knowS'-iJ^/ and' 
nubite better without thefe definitions*- 

Inhere are many other definitions given by the Peripa- 
tetick philofophersy which are very faulty, by reafon of 
their obfcurity ; as fn9tioH is defined by them the a{l of a- 
being in powevy fo far forth as it is in po*voer. Time is tb§ 
meafure or number of motion according topajiy prefent^ andfu" 
ture. The foul is Uie a£l of an organieal natural body ^ having 
life in po*wer ; and feveral others of the fame ftamp. 

Rule IVJ...It is alfo commonly prefcribed amongft the 
rules of definiti6n,v^to it Jhiould he fhort^ fo that it mnji 
have no tautology init^ntrany toords^fuperfluous*^ I confds 
definitions ought to be ezprefled in as few words as is 
confident with a clear and jufl explication of the nature 
of the thing defined, and a diftiix^llon of it from all other 
things befide : But it is of much' more importance^.and 
far better, that a definition {houldezpliinc/par^^rthe fubjeft 
we treat of, though the words be many^^ than to leave ob- 
fcurities in the fentence by confining it within toonarrow 
limits. So in the^ definition which we have given of Ugicf 
that it is. the art tfujing reajoh 'oieUirtthe.fearch after truths, 
and tbp cottnnunication of it to others^ it has indeed many 
words in it, but it could not be well fhorter. Art is the 
genm wherein it agrees with rhetoric^ P^fy'i uritbmetic^ 
'oireftling', faiUug^ building, kc, for all thefe are arts alfo : 
But the difference or fpecial nature of it is drawn from 
its objedt, reafon ; from the a(5t ujtng it tuelh and from its 
two great ^nds, or.de figns, namely, iht fearch after truths 
and the communication of it ; nor can it be juftly defcribe4 
and explained in fewer ideas. 

V....Tf we add 2. fifth rule, it muft be, that neither the t^f^M 
defined, nor a mere fynonymous name^Jhould mah a fart oftii 
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dfJMihn^ far tUs woold be no expUciltiota ^tU'mJtmVif 
ibe tiung ; and a fynonyaiout word at beft cOttU-^djflR 
U iefi^Hn tftbe name* **3\ 
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EFORE t part with fihis fnbjeA, t tonff j^ 
pofe feveral ehfervathns which relate to the defidftl^ii df 
things. 

ift Oh/erv. There is no need tbat» in iefmHom'i %t 
!hould be confined to aneJngU attribute (ftMferfu MkfkUti 
to exprefs the difference of the thin^ defined^ tbr fam^ 
times the ejfential difference confifts in /«w or thrn ideii 
or attribntes. So a grocer is a man wbo buys aniJi^jS^t 
ind plumb ff and f pices fir gain* A cbck is an eMigf 9U 
nji^ghts andAvheels^ tbatjhonus the hour ofthedayb9lhhf^^^M^ 
ingandjtriking : And if I were to define a repeath^ cbdi$ 
imnft add another property, namely, that it aUo ribeatf 
the hour. So that the true and primary eflendal cmfiir- 
ence of fome complex Ideas confiding in feveril ' diftihS 
properties, cannot be well exptefTed without (^oiiJufljOitv 
particles of fpeech. ' ■' 

2d0bferv. There is no need ^^X. definitions fhonld al- 
leys be pofitivCf for fome things differ from others ttktxdf 
by a defedl of what others have ; as, if a chair bedifidM 
a feat fir a Jingle per f on *with a back belonging to it^ t&etl'a 
Jiool is Si/eat fir a Jingle perfon 'without a back ; and a^^nw If 
2, feat for feveral perfons ^without a back : Thefe are negedSoe 
differences. %oJin is nvant of conformity to the Unto if God t 
blindnefs is a nuant ofjight ; a vagabond is ^perfm mthoitit s 
borne. Some ideas are negative^ and their definittonsovght 
to be fo too. 

id Ohferv. Some things may have two or mortAjSd' 
tionsy and each of them equally juft and good ; as a ivyifr 
is the length of eight furlongs^ or it is the third part, ^ a 
hague. Eternal is that nubich ever nvasf and ever JhaOif j 
or it is tkat n»bicb bad no beginning,' and Jhall havi m md* 
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Man* IS ufuallj defined a rmtiwal animal : But it maj be 
much better to define him a J]^rit united to an animal of 
fuchajhape% ox an animal of fucb a peculiar Jhape united to a 
fpiHt^ or a heing compofed of fucb an animal and a mind, 

^h Obferv. Where the ejfences of things are en^ident^ 
and clearly diftindl from each other, there we may be 
more accurate and exadl ia the definitions of them : But» 
where their ejfences approach near to each other, the defini- 
tion is more difficult. A bird m^y be defined 2i feathered 
animal 'wttH nuingsy 2ijhip may be defined a large hollona 
building made to pafs over the. feanvith fails : But if you afk 
me to define a bat^ which is between, a bird, and a beqfi^ or 
to define a barge and hoy^ which are between a boat and a 
Jhipi it is much harder to define them,^ or to adjnft the 
bounds of their efience. This is very evident in all mon' 
firous births^ and irregular produdions of nature^ as well as 
in many ou^ri/ of arty which partake & much of 
one fpeciesy and fo much of another y that we cannot tell un» 
der vfhxch Jpecies. to rank them, or how to determine their 
fpecifc difference. 

The it^tx^X fpecies of beings are feldom precifely limits 
ed in the nature of things by an uncertain and unalter^ 
able bounds : The e/Iences of many things do not confift 
in indivijibili, or in. one evident indivifible point, as fome 
have imagined ; but by various degrees they approach 
nearer to, or diflPcr more from, others that are of a kin- 
dred nature. So (as I have hinted before) in the very 
middle: of each of the arches of a rainbow, the colours of 
green^yelloijj^t and red^ are fufficiently difiinguifhed ; but 
near the borders of the feveral arches they run into one 
another, ib that you hardly know how to Irniit the colours^ 
nor whether to call it red or yelhiVy ^reen or blue, 

$tb Obferv. As the higheji or chief genufesy namely,. 



^-^The common definition of man-, namely, a rationed animal^ is very 
faulty* 1. Becaufe the animal is not rational; the rationality of man 
arifes from the mw^ to which the animal is united. 2. Becaufe if a 
fpirit (hould be united to a horfe. and make it a rational being, furely 
'ihis would not be a man .• It is evident therefore that the peculiar Jkaf>o 
muft enter into the definition of a man to render it jufl and perfedi ;. 
9lid, for want of a full defcription.ther^f, all our definitioui are de;>- 

Ha 
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ieittg zni. not4eiftgt can never be definedf 1)ecaiife thM h 
no genus faperior to them ; fo neither CBXkJkgtd^ iJbis ' 
individuals be well defined^ becaufe either they liave.^'^ 
fintial differences from other indiTidualSi or thdr 
kre not known \ and therefore individuals are only t&%m 
deftribed by their parUcalar circomftances : So ISU 
tieorge is diftingoifhed from all other men and ofbar IWM 
hj deicribing him as the firfl king ^ Great SHUdm^f^ 
houfe of Brunjhifick ; md fFeJhunfier Hall U ddJaikmi*f 
its fitoation and its ufe* tffc. ' -I~ 

That individual bodies can hardly have any eflential 
difierence» at lead within the reach of our knowledge^ may 
be made thus to appear : Metbufelabt when be wai iwie 
hundred and Cxty years oldy and perhaps worn out wUr 
aee and weaknefs^ was the fame perfon as when he was in 
his full vigour oimanboodt or when be was TOiirfamt^ newhr 
born ; but how far was his body the fame i VHio can tell 
whether there was any fibre of his flefli or his bones diat 
continued the fame throughout his whole life I Or who 
can determine which were tlioie fibres ? Thtjhif in uriuck 
Sir Francis Drake failed round the world might be now 
built, and refitted fo often, that few of the fame timWi 
remained ; and who can f;iy whether it mud be called the 
fame (hip or not ? And what is its effential difference? How 
fhall we define Sir Francis Drake* s ihip, or make a defini- 
^tion for Methufelah ? 

To this head belongs that mod difiicult queftton, What 
is the principle of individuation ? Or what is it that makes 
any one thing the fame as^ it was feme time before ? This is 
too large and laborious an inquiry to dwell upon in this 
place : Yet I cannot forbear to mention this hint, namely^ 
Since our own bodies mud rife at the lad day for us to re* 
cepe rewards or punifhments in thero^ there may be per* 
hdps fome original fibres of each human body, fomc^^fiwr*; 
na vitay or primeval y?^^ of life^ which may remain no* 
changed through all the (lages of life, death, and the 
grave. I thefe may become the fprings and principles of. A 
iefurre(5tion, and fufficient to denominate itthaty^sv^A^ 
But, if there be any fuch condant and vital atoms whidi 
diftinguilh every human body, they are known to Go4 
only. 
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6th Ohfirv. Where we cannot find out the ejfence or 
effentUd difference fiizxij ^ctes or land of beings that we 
would define, we mud content onrfelTes with a colIedioQ 
of fach chief parts or properties of it as may bed explain it* 
fb far as it is known, and beft diftinguifh it from other 
things : So a marigold is zfloiver ivhich hath many longyeUomi 
leavesf round a little knot of feeds in the midfi^ ivithfuch a pe^ 
culiarjialkf &c. So if we would define^/r<?r, we fay it 19 
a nvhite and hard metaly next in nveight to gold: If we would 
define an elder tree, we might fay it is one among the lejfer 
. trees ^ nvhofe younger branches are foft and full of pith f nuhofe 
leaves are jagged or Indent ed^ andofjfuch a particular JhapCy and 
it bears large clufters of fmall black berries : So we muft^ de- 
fine ivater^ earthy Jloncy a lion, an eagle, ^ferpent^ and the 
greateft part o£ natural beings, hy a coUedtion of thofe pro- 
perties, which according to our obfervation diftinguifh 
them from all other things. This is what Mr. Locke calls 
nominal ejfences^ and nominal definitions. And indeed, fince 
:'•''- ejfential differences of the various natural beings or bo-" 
cies round about us arife from a peculiar fhape, fize, mo- 
tion, and fituation of the fmall particles of which they 
are compofed, and fince we have no fufficient method 
to inform us what thefe are, we muft be contented with 
fuch a fort 0/* definition of the bodies they compofe. 

Here mte<i That this fort of definition, which is made 
up of a mere colledtion of the mofl; remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an imperfect definition^ or a defcrtptUn ; 
whereas the definition is called perfeii when it is compofed 
of the eflential difference^ added to the general nature or 
genus. 

'jth Obferv. The perfe£l definition of any being always 
includes the definition of the name whereby it is called, for 
it informs us of the fenfe or meaning of that word, and 
fhews us what idea that word is affixed to : But the definl' 
tlon of the name doQS by no means include 9^ perfect definition 
of the thing ; for, as we have faid before, a mere fynony- 
mous word, a negation of the contrary, or the mention of 
any one or two diftinguifbing properties of the thing, may 
be a fufficient definition of the name. Yet in thofe cafes 

where the eiTential difference or eifehce of a thing is uu* 
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knowi^ there a tie/iiUtson of the name^ bj thechieC-prcqier* 
tiesi and a tUfcr^tion of the Mttgf are mach the fame ■<: 

And here I think it neceSarj to take nodce of aii|tg(|k 
ieral fentimentythat feems to run through that ezceUentscr- 
fennance»Mr.JL^i^'/.£yZrf oh human IMerJIandm^^uxillbtli, 
Uf <' That the effencer of things are utterlf onknown to «% 
and therefore all our pretences to diAuigoifli the eff^wni 
of thinfi;s can reach no farther than tngre nonunmlt^mui 
or a coOedion of Aich properties as .we know j to Ibme «f 
which we affix particolar names, add others we bimdk 
ttp» feveral together, under one name : And that all otir 
attempts to rank beings into different kinds of ipecicfl can 
reach no farther than to make men nominal Jfecies $ and 
therefore our definitions of things are but mere nominal 
defiriftions or definitions of the name."' 

Now, that we may. do juftice to that great author, wt 
ought to confider that he confines this fort ordifcourft 
only to the ejence ofjmple ideas ^ and to the ^^pmca offuh- 
fiances^ as appears evident in the fourth and fixth chaptcu 
fxf his third book ; for he allows the names of mixed modet 
ahuays tffjignify tiie real ejfences of their fpecies^^^.^* V. and 
he ackno^edges artificial things to have real dsJiinQj^ecies / 
and that, in the difiihdlion of their eflences, there is gener* 
filly lefs confufion and uncertainty than in naturatf Chap* VL 
fed. 40, 41. though it muft be confefled that he fcaicety 
makes any diftindbion between the definition of the name wad 
the definition of the things as Chap. IV. and fometimes the 
current of his difcourfe decries the knowledge ofejemces in 
fuch general terms as may juftly give occafion to mifiake. 

it muft be granted, that the effence of mod of oxxrjSmfle 
ideas ^znd the greateft part oi ^2xuc\x\zx. natural fuhftancet 
are much unknown to us ; and' therefore the eflential dif? 
ference of different qjaalities, and of the various kinds of 
bodies, (.as I have faid before ]r lie bej^ond the reach of oi^r 
underftandings : We know not what makes the primary 
real inward diftindlions between redy green^ fnveet^four^ Ice 
between ivoody iron, oiUflone^fire^ nvateryfie^y clay^ in then* 
general natures ; nor do we know what are the inward 
and prime didindions between all the particular kinds or 
!Q)ecies in the vegetable^ animal^ mineral^ metallic^ or liquid 
world ^ things*. See JPhilofifJiical Bfays^ £% xi. ML u 
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But fiSI there is a verj large field for the knowledge of 
the effences of things, and for the ufe oi perfs£l definitions 
aniongft our complex ideas ^\ht modal appearances and changes 
ofnaiwiy the nssorks ofarWCtk^ matters offcience^ and all the 
affairs of the civiU the morale and the religious life z And in- 
deed it is of much more importance to all mankind, to 
have a better acquaintance with the *works of art for their 
own livelihood and daily ufe, with the affairs ^morality 
for their behaviour in this world, and with the viatters of 
religion^ that they may be prepared for the world to coroe» 
than to be able to give a perfe^ definition of the works of 
nature. 

If the particular eflTences of natural bodies are unknown 
to us, we may be yet eood philofophers, good artifts^ 
good neighbours, good fubjeds, and good Chriftians» 
without tibat knowledge \ and we have juA rtafon to be 
content. 

Now that the eflences of fome of the modal appearauce$ 
Sind changes in nature^ as well as things ofartf fcieme^ and 
morality y are fnfficiently known to ui to mdiktperfeil defm^ 
iions of them, will appear by the fpecimea of a few defi* 
nitions of thefe things. 

Motion is a change of a place. Snuiftnefs is the pafling 
over a long fpace m a (hort time* A natural day is the 
time of one alternate revolution of light and darknefs, or 
tt is the duration of twenty-four hours. An etlipfe of the 
fun is a defeat in the fun's tranfmifiion of light to us by the 
moon interpofing. *Snow is congealed vapour. ' *Hail 
is congealed rain. An *ijtand is a piece of land rifing 
above the furrounding water. An *hill is an elevated 
part of the earth, and a * grove is a piece of ground thick 
fet with trees. An houfi is a building made to dwell in. 
H cottage is a mean houfe in the country* Afupper is that 
meal which we make in the evening. A triangk is a fig- 
ure compofed of three fides. A gaUon is a meafure con* 



* Yk/ft^pmiy hitt^gtrtne^ are not defigned hjert in their more r^ 
m^ amdfubfittHtial luOyres, (if I may fo exprefs it) or as the matter of 
them is earth .'^ for in this fenie we know not their efl*ence, but oiUt 
a(s confideredln their modal appearances whereby one fart of earth it dii- 
tinj^uiihed from another. The &me may be laid otfiwu/ibaU^ &c. 
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O INCE OUT mindi xre nurow in their capacity, 
and cflnnot Airver tfae fevertl parts of any complex being, 
■widi one fingle view, m God fen alt things at once i 
therefore we mud, as it were, take it to pieces, aad coa- 
dder of the part* feparateJy, that wcma)' have a more 
GOnplete conception of the vbolc. So that, if I wouIS 
1«UB the nature of a iratch, the workman takes it to piecd 
Mid ihewi me the ^r/^, the inheeh, the axki, ihe pinioar, 
iJte talanev, tbe dial-plate, the peinter, the cafe, Sec. and AA 
cribes each of thcfe thingt to me apart, together wiA 
tiKir figures and their itfei. If I would know what in 
imhmU IS, the anatomift confiders the ^ad, the f recn^, Uk 
limbr, the hteeh, apart from each other, and gives me dii^ 
tinSt lectures npon each of them. So a kingdom is dirtd^ 
into its fereral fnvmtei ; a btok into its fcveral chaptem, 
Ud xrtf/chjiee is fvidcd according to the fever aly^/ViSr 
of which it treats. 

'Vtiki is what we properly call the dhifim of an iUnii 
which is an explication of the •uibtle iji its feveral^it, or M 
emtmeration tf the fiveral parts that go to compofc aoy wM 
«at«( and to render it complete. And I think when Bin 
is divided into body xaAJbuit it properly comet under l|S* 
part of the doArine of integral divijien, as wdl as w)fi!D 
the mere bodj is divided into head, truni, and timtx i "Ptat 
^viiion is fometlmes cilledjiartifioit. 
■ When any of the parti of^ny idea are yet farther dlvk^ 
cd, is order to a dear explication of the •uriW*, thbiscaS- 
ed A fuidivifia)! I as when a jear is divided into ninfft*, 
each moQ^ into days, and each day into hours, wfaicfa ^^ 
alfo be farther liibdivided into minatet and fecendsl ' 

It is necelTary, in order to a full explication 6f«&7 
beiag, toxnnfider'Mfi^^«r/,andthe/re/fr<rif/s/'(Y,'dr[riijft 
fy ilfelf, as well as in itt relation to the whole : For th'^ 
are many properties that belong to the feveral parts tJa 
being which cannot properly be a&ribed to the nhdtt 
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thoagh thefe properties maj fit each part for its proper 
ftation» and as it ftands io that relation to the whole com- 
plex being : i^s in a hcufe^ the dwn are moveable, the 
n>oms iquare, the ceilings white» the ijinjonus tranfparent, 
jet the houfi is neither moveable, nor fquare, nor white, 
nor tranfparent. 

The /fecial Rules of a good Divijton are thefe, 

I 'K{Ae..,,Each partjin^y taken muji contain hfs than the 
nubole^ hut all the parts taken collectively ^ (or together y) muJl 
contain neither more nor lefs than the m)hole. Therefore, if in 
difcouifing of a tree you divide it into the trunk and leaver^ 
It is an imperfed divifion, becaufe the root and the branches 
are needful to make up the whole. So logic would be ill 
divided into apprehenfion^ judgment^ and reafoning; for 
method is a confiderable part of the art which teaches us to 
ufe our reafon right, and (hould by no means be omitted. 

Upon this account, in every dividon wherein we defign 
a perfe^ ezadnefs, it is necefTaiy to examine the whole 
idea with diligence, left we omit any parts of it through 
want of care ; though in fome cafes it is not poflible, 
and in others it is not nece/Tary, that we fhould defcend 
to the minuteft parts. 

II Rule..../v all divifions nsye fhould firfl confider the largv 
and juore immediate parts of thefubje^y and not divide it at 
once into the more minute and remote parts* It would by no 
means be proper to divide a kingdom firft mlo Jireets^ and 

. lanes y 2Ji6, fields ; but it muft be firft divided into provinces 
or countiesy then thofe counties may be divided into 
io<wnSf villages y fields % &c. and to^ns into flreets and lanes, 

III Rule... 'The fever al parts of a divifion ought to he oppoftte^ 
that ist one part ought not to contain another. It would be a 
ridiculous divifion of an animal into heady limhsy bodyy and 
irain^ for the brains are contained in the head. 

Yet here it muft be noted, that fometimes the fubjeds 
of any treatife, or the objedts of any particular fcience, 
may be properly and nece/Farily fo divided, that the fee- 
end may include the firft, and the third may include the 
firft and fecond, without offending againft this rule, be- 
caufe in the fecond or following parts of the fcience or 
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d^coQtfe tfaefe 6bjtAs are not confidened la tbie Akte HbM* 
ner at in the fitft ; as for inftance, gmt iufty divittet itt Iv^ 
jeds into lines^ frrfaces^ tndfiUds : Now, tkoagh a J^)Mi 
contained in zfurfaee^ or a^<i^ yet it is not conlideredHi 
9Lfurfaee^ fepanrate and alone, or as a mere iim, at it is fei 
the firft part oi geometry ^ which treau of Ihtes. So Ugk fa 
rightly divided into concepthth judgmenty rei^umu tad 
method. For, though ^/(ftf/ or cencefthnt are cootained ia 
the following parts of logic^ yet they are not there treated 
of ^feparate /^^tf/, which are the proper fnbjed of thcfirft 
part. 

IV Rule Let not fuidhifioftj be tee ftumefoMs wUMtM* 

eeffity : For it is beuer many times to diftingtiiQi more 
parts at once, if the fubje^ will bear it, than to mince tbe 
difcourfe by exceflive ciividing and .iubdiTiding. kh 
preferable therefore, in a treacife oigeograpby^ to jayf that 
in a city we will confider its lijallsi hs gates f its MUh^u Its 

Jireets^ and lanet^ than to divide it formerly firft into tfc 
encompajpng and the encompajfed parts ; the encompafling 
parts are the 'uialU and gates^.^c encompafied paf Ci lip 
elude the 'vuays and the buildings ; the ways are mtjkftts 
and the lanes ; bnildings confili.of xht fiunddtiens aadtKe 
fuperfiruClure^ Sec. ' 

Too great a nnmber.of fubdivifions has been .aJfede41^ 
fomc perfons in fermons, treat ifes, inftru^ions, &c. nnder 
pretence of greater accuracy T But this fort of fnbtilidM 
hath often caufed great confufion to the underftandHlgt 
and fometimes more difii;:ulty to the memory. In dm 
cafes it is only a good judgment can determine what^irf- 
divijions are ufeful, 

V K\i\c„ Divide every fubje£l according tothej^ectal de/^ 
you have in vienv. One and the fame idea or fubjed inay 
be divided in very di£Ferent manners, according to tbe 
dr£Ferent purpofes we have in difcourfiag of it. So^'i^ 
printer were to consider the feveral parts of a booky he mWt 
divide it into JheetSf xhzjheets into pages% the pager in^o 
Unesy and the lines into letters. But a grammarian 4ivid^ 
a book into periods^fenteneesf and m)ordst or parts of fpee^* 
as noun, pronoun f verb, &c. A logician conAdert a heekf^ 
divided into chapters ^foilienst drgumentSf Prepqfitionsy sieaki 
and, with the help oi ontditgy^h^ d^yl^^^s tne/rc;^//(7«^ inl^ 
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fit^fcfff objeii, property^ relation^ a&tony fkffiofiicaufe^ (^^» &c^« 
But it would be very ridiculous fi$r'ft logician to divide a 
hook mto Jhostty p^g^^y ^^^ ^^"^^ / or for a printer to divide it 
into muns and pronQunsi or iQlo pt'op^ttons^ Ideas^profcrttest 
or caufes. 

VI Rale..-./« all your dlvtfiontvbfirve wth greaUjl exail' 
nefi the nature of things. And here I am couftrained to 
make a fubdivillon of tlusiule into two very neceflary 
particulars. 

( I.) Let the parts of your dmjton It fuch ai are properly 
dijlinguijhed In nature. Y)o not divide afunder thofe parts 
of the idea which are intimately united in nature, nor 
unite thofe things into one part which nature has evi- 
dently disjoined : - Thus it would be very improper, in 
treating of an animal hody^XXi divide it into xhtfuperlor and 
Inferior halvej ; for it would be hard to fay how much be* 
longs by nature to the inferior half and how much to th« 
fiiperior. Much more improper would it be ftill to divide 
the animal into the right hand parts and left hand parts, 
which would bring greater confufion. This would be as 
unnatural a« if a man fhould cleave a hafel nut in halves 
through the hufkiiht^Jhell^ and the kernal^ at once^ and fayt 
a nftt is divided into tbefe tnxto parts ; whereas nature leads 
plainly to the threefold diftin^on oihufltjjhell^ and kernd^ 

(2. ) . Do not aj^Q dupdicitiesinor triplicities, nor any certalm 
nmmher (f parts in your dlvifion of things ; for we know of no 
fqch certain number of parts which God the Creator has 
observed in forming all the varieties of his creatures ; nor 
is there any uniform determined number of parts in the 
various fubjedts of human art or fcience ; yet fome perfons 
have difturbed the order of nature, and abufed their read- 
ers* by an afic^ation of dithotomiest trichotomies ^ fevens, 
hvehesf &c. Let the nature of the fubjed* coniidered to* 
gether with the de/fgn,which you have in view, always de* 
tmnine the number of parts into which you divide it. 

After all, it muft be confeficd« that an intimate knowl> 
tdge of things, and a judicious obfcrvation, will afllft ii| 
tbe bufine& oi dhlfiw^ as well as o£ defniticnt better than 
too nice and curious an attention to the mere formalities 
of logical writers, without a real ac^uainunpe wjlth things* 
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SECT. IX. 

•F A COMriLEBENSlTX OOMCXPTIOM OF TUMfQS, AND Of ABlTlity 

TION. 



T 



HE third rule to direft our conceptionf rd- 
i|uires us to conceive of things coffiprehenfively. As we mill 
fuFTey an objedl in all its parts to obtain a complete idea of 
it,ib we mutb confider it in all its tnodes^ attributei^ pr^ 
erthff and rc/ations, in order to obtain a comprthenfive con- 
ception of it. 

The comprehenjion of an idea, as it was explained nndor 

the doctrine of univerfals, includes only the effentiai mede/ 

or attributes of that idea ; but in this place the word b 

taken in a larger fenfe, and implies alfo the various acct* 

Jlonal properties^ accidental modes ^ and relations. 

The neceffity of this rule is founded upon the fame rea- 
fon as the former> namely. That our minds are narrow 
and fcanty in their capacities, and as they are not able to 
confider all the parts of a complex idea atonce^ fo neither 
can they at once contemplate all the di£Ferent attributes 
and circumjiances of it : We mud therefore confider things 
fuccejftvely and gradually in their various appearances and 
circumftances : As our natural eye cannot at once behold 
Utitjixjides of a die or cube^ nor take cognizance of all the 
points that are marked on them, and therefore we turn op 
the fides fucceifively, and thus furvey and number the 
points that are marked on eachjide^ that we may know 
the whole. 

In order to a comprehenfive view of any idea, we moft 
firll coniider, whether the objeA of it has an exijlence^s 
well as an effence ; whether it be Tifimple or complex idea ; 
whether it be ^.fuhftance or a mode, ii it be Tifuhflanee^ 
then we muft inquire what are the effentiai modes of it which 
are ncceffary to its nature, and what are thofe properties 
or accidents of it which belong to it occafionally, or as it is 
placed in fome particular circumdances : We muft view 
it in its internal and abfohte modes, and obferve it in thofe 
various external relations in which it (laads to other beings : 
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W^ muft confider it in its ponuerj and capacities either ta 
49i ^.fuffer : We maft truce it up to iu various caujes^^ 
!|r))p^eK fapreme or fubordinate. We mud defcend to 
^jvit^fity of its ejfidisf and tak^ notice of the feveral ends 
mAdi/knr9 which are to be attained by it. We muft cga- 
^eiv^ (n it a,s it is either an ob^^ or afubjcHi what are the 
ihiQg^ that are akin to it» and what are the oppofttes or 
sf^tf^rMfjoi . it \ for ni'^ny thipgs are to be known both 
^ th^ ^wtrary ^d their kintked. ideas. 

If th^e M)iqg we difcouife of be a mere mod^^ we muft 
i9quiTe-wt]he^.erit belongs to fpirits or Mies ; whether it 
hf ^ph)ifiwl or mortal mode ; Ii fmraU then we mnft con- 
fidcr its relation to 0^4% to ovLxfelves^ to our neighbours ; its 
4Esfereiv:e to Mif/ lifi^^or the. i^ ^^ ^0^^* If it be a virtue^ 
^HA muft feek what are (he principkt of it,, what are the rukt 
jpf it, wha^are the tendencies of it, and what are the /alje 
virtues that counterfeit it, and what are the real vices that 
oppofe it, what are the evils which attend the negie^ of it, 
ludd what are the reimrds of the praQscc of it^ both hen 
and berfa/ler. 

li the (ubjtd be hifioricaU ^r a xvi^/Z^r ^y^<?, we may 
ihcQ inquire whether the adion was done at aU ; whether 
k was done in fetch a manner i or hj fetch perfons as is report- 
ed ; at nuhat time it was done ; in ntjhat place ; by nvhat nuh 
tivCf and for nvhat defign; what is the evidence ofthefaQ^ 
:naho are the nsntnejfes ; what is their chara£ier and credibility ; 
what^ff/ there are of fuch a fa^ ; what concurrent cir» 
.cu^ftanees which may either fupport the truth of it^ or ren- 
dcr it doubtfuL 

la order to make doe inquiries into all thefe, and many 
other particulars which go towards the complete and cem* 
prebenfeve idea of any being, the fcience of ontology is ex- 
ceeding neceflary. This is what was wont to be called 
Xhtfirfi part ofmetaphyfics in the Peripatetick fchools. It 
treats of being in its moft general nature^ and of all its affec* 
tions and" relations. I confefs the old Popifh fchoolmen 
haive mingled a number of ufelefs fubtilities with this fci- 
ence ; they have eihaufted their own fpirits, and the fpi« 
rits of their readers, in many laborious and intricate 
trifles ; and foxne of their writings have been fruitful of 
uamu mthiU ideas f which have dose much injury toih£ 

"la 
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facred ftudy of divinity. Upon this account madydf 
the moderns have moft unjuftly abandoned- the wMl 
fcience at once, and throw abundance of conteoipt aat 
raillery upon the very name of mctaph^cs ; but thu eWf 
tempt and cenfure is very unreafonable { for this fcfaafei^ 
feparated from fome Ariftoteltan fooleries, and fibofaiftfe 
fabtilities> is io necefTary to a diftinA conceptioii» fiM 
judgment, and juA reafoning on many fubjediv tluitfoB»»- 
times it is introduced as a part oflogtc^ and rM, withOQI 
reafon. And thofe* who utterly d^pife andf Yidienle iCt 
either betray their own ignorance, or will be fbppo(ed to 
make their wit and banter a refuge and ezcnfe for thetf 
own lazinefs. Yet this much I would add» that the !«• 
tet writers of ontology are generally the beft on this ao> 
county becaufe they have left out much of the ancient jar^ 
gon. See the Brief Scheme of Ontology in the Pbihfofbicai 
Effays, by /. Watts. 

Here let it be noted, that it is neither ufeful, neceflaryy 
or poflible, to run through all the modes^ circwmfianees^ and 
relations of every fubjedb we take in hand ; but in entohgy 
we enumerate a great variety of them, thatfo a judiciooi 
mind may choofe what are tbofe circumftances^ reUimu^ 
2Lwd properties of any fubje^, which are mod nccefikry te 
the prefcQt defign of him that fpeaks or writes, either to 
explain, to illuftrate, or to prove the point. 

As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea in aH 
its parts^ by that aft of the mind which is called divifim% 
fo we come to a comprehenjive conception of a thing in iti 
fcveral properties and relations^ by that ad of the mind 
which is called abftraOion ; that is, we confider each fin- 
gle relation or property of thefubjedt alone ; and thus me 
do as it were withdraw and feparate it in our minds, both 
from the fubjed itfelf, as well as from other propertias 
and relations, in order to make a fuller obfervation of it* 

This a<5t of ahftradion is faid to be twofold, either /r^ 
iifive or negative. 

Precifive ahflraCiion is when we confider thofe things a- 
part which cannot really exid apart; as vchen we con- 
fider a viode without confidcring its fuhflance and fuhje£^t 
or one ejfential mode without another. Negative abftranictt 

is, nrheu wc coniider ouq thing feparate from another 
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tvhicb may alfo extft without k ; as when we conceive of 
9L/iti;ed without conceiving of its accidental imdet or relar 
$i9M t or when we conceive of one accident without think- 
iag oi another. If I think of reading or nuriting without 
theexprefs idea of forae ntanf this is precijive abJiraOion i 
•rif I think of the attraction of iron, without the ezpre& 
idea of fbme particular magnetic body. Buty when I 
think of a neodU without an idea of. its Jharpneft^ this is 
mgative abjira^ion ; and it is the fame when I think of its 
fiarpmfi without confidering its length. 
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SECT. X. 

mt TBS EZTEH8ITE CONCEPTION OF THINGS, AND OF DXSTRIBUTIOK. 



A. 



.8 the completenefs of an idea refers to the fer- 
eral parti that compofe it, and the comprebenjhn of an i- 
dea includes its various properties ; fo the extenfion of an 
idea denotes the various y^r// or kinds of beings to which 
die fame idea belongs : And if we would be fully ac- 
quainted with a fubje^, we mud obferve 

This fourth rule to dire^ our conceptions, namely. 
Conceive of things in all their extenjton ; that is, we muft 
iearch out the various ^^r/V/, or fpecial natures which are 
contained under it, as 3, genus or general nature. If we 
would know the nature of an animal perfedbly, we muft 
take cognizance of heajlst birds ^ fifhesy and infeCls^ as well 
as men^ all which are contained under the general nature 
and name of animal. 

As an integral 'whole is dtflmguiffaed into its feveral 
parts by divijion ; fo the word diftribution is moft properly 
ufed when wediftinguifh an univerjal nuhole into its feveral 
kinds or fpectes : And perhaps it had been better, if this 
word had been always confined to this fignification, 
though it muft be confefled that we frequently ipeak of 
the divijion of an idea into its feveral kinds, as well as into 
ks feveral parts. 

The rules of a good d^ribution are much the fame with 
ihofe which wc have before applied to divifion^ which maj 
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the irfiek^ bat aU the parts takea t^UeOivtfy^ or l^Sps^ 
HM&ft contaio neither more nor left: than the ^wbote i m| 
9M.hgki0Ms fometimcs exprasit. the pw^U ^rifc 4 fqj f h i 
•iyi&/ |0 enbtiuft thi 'uthob thi/^g .lobich if divUtiU So «i# 
«r«r.i8 juiUj dil^xibated into profJbyk/Skf or tbe aitoCf^n^ 
ftrving health} and theraftutk^ or the an.ofirtAoriilg 
health; for there is no other fint of sedifiiAei.bc^Jcs 
thefe two. But men are not well diftribated into tatt or 
Jh^rt^ for there are fome of a mddUftaiure. 

Ruii IL...In all diftributions wefhould firft coafiderthe 
larger and more immediate Unds or fpecies, or ranks of 
beingt and not divide a thine at 09ce into t|ie more mi- 
nnte and remote. A genus inould not at once be dtTidejl 
into indhiduahf or eren into the kmoefi fpecia^ if there be 
%hi€cm fupcrkr. ISotaik it would be verf iiaproger todi- 
Tide anmal into troMtt U^r^ eel% dtg^ htar^ iiagUf d^, mn% 
0fld butUrfy^ for thefe are inferior kincts ; wiinereaii «|^■|i^ 
ought firft to be diftribated into man^ heaft^hird^ffiy i/ffiB^ 
and then beafi fhould be dtftributed into i/og, iMr^ Ice. 
Bird into eagle ^ daoe^ &k> Fijb into /ra«/, eel, Mffitr^ &c. 

It n irregiUar alfo to join any inferior fpe^ies ii\tht 
£uBe rank or ordo* with the fuperior ; as, if we ihoald. 
dliftinffuiih animals into birdsy btars^ and axfier.*^ ^c it 
would be a ridiculous diftribution. 

Rule III....Tbe feveral parts of a diftribution ought tp 
be oppofite ; that is, one fpecies or clais of beings in th|& 
lime rauk of divifioq, ought not to contain or include 
another ; fo men ought not to be divided into the richt tb^ 
pooTf the learned^ and the tall ; for poor nten may be both 
learned and tally and fo may the rich* 

But it will be obje^ed, Are not animated bodies righdy 
diftributed into vegetative avkd animalf or (as they are aft|- 
ajily called) y^^//V^^ Now ihtJenjStive contains the tfegf 
tative nature in it, for animals grow as well as plstfiU- ^ 
anfwer, that in this, and in all fuch didributions, the wqrd 
vegetative fignifies merely vegetation ; and in this £enie 94- 
^eiative will be fufficieoily oppoUte to animal; for it caa* 
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not be itaid of a& animal- that it contains m^r vegetation in 
the idea of it. 

JRuU I v.... Let not fubdivifioDf be too nomerous with- 
out ncceifity ; therefore I think quantity is better diftin- 
guHhed at once into a //W, ^furface^ and ^folid; than to 
vxf9 as Rarnut does, that quantity is either a iifte-or a thing 
Uned; and a thing lined is eitker a furface or a Jblid. 

i^tt/p V....Df ftnbute every fubjed- according to the fpe- 
eial dcfign joxk have in view, fo far as is necefiary or ufe-- 
ful to your* prefent incjuiry. Th^is a politician diflributes 
mankind according to their ci-vil charadlers into tlie ruterr 
and the ruled ; and Viphyjidlan divides them into ^^^ftck 
or the healtljy ; but a divine diftxirbutes them into Turks y 
Heathens y Je^Sy or Chriflians* 

Here w^/^, .Tl)at it is a very ufelefB thing to diflribute 
any idea into- fuch kind's or members as have no different 
properties to be-fpoken of; as it is mere trifling to divide 
right angles into fuch nsihofe legs are equals and nsibofelegs are. 
unequal^ for as to the mere right angles they have no dif- 
ferent properties. 

Rule VI... .In all your dith-ibutidns obferve the nature of 
things with great- exadtnefs, and do not afiedb any parti* 
cu^ar fdrm or diftribution^ as* fbme perfons have done, by 
dividing every genm into tixfo^ /pedes <» or into three [pedes ; 
whereas nature is infinitely various, and human affairs 
and human iciences have as ereat a variety ; nor is theie 
any one form of diftribution that will exadiy fuit with all* 
fubjedts. 

Ndte,>,.lt is to this doArine ofdijlrihuiion of a genus int9- 
its feveral jpedes we muft alfo refer the diftribution of a 
rtf///^ according to its feveral effe£isy as feme medidnes are- 
heatings fome are cooling; or an effeCl^ when it is diftinguifh- 
ed by its caufes, zs faith is either built upon divine teJUniMiy 
or human. It is to this head we refer particular artificial 
MieSf when they are diftinguifhed according to the matter 
they are made of, as ^Jiatue is either ofhrafsy ofmarhle^ or 
tssoody &c. and any other beings^ whcn-they are diftinguifh* 
ed according to their ^;i^and dejign^ as xhtfurniture ofibody 
or mind is either fir ornament or ufe* To this head alfo we 
refer fubje£ls when they are divided according to their 
viodes or accidrnts ; as men are either merry^ orgrave^ or fad i 
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ap4. m9diS9 w}ic& they are divi4<d.by Af^ir fikje^^ ai Ji/' 
htttpers hehnjg to thefiuids% or to the folid parts of the ammaU 

It is alio to this place we redace ^^fropofili of a diffifp!' 
^tj uader its various cajisf whether it be in fpecuhitioa or 
pradice : As, to (hew the reafon o£ fun-ham burning mmdf 
m»betber it bo done by a conuexglafs or a concave ; or to (hew 
the conftru^ion and nunfuration of triangUs^ whether, joa 
baye two angles and a. fide given, or two fide^ and an v^ 
gle» or only three fides. Here it is neceflaiy to diftribm 
or ^ide a difficulty in all its cafet^ in order to gun a per^ 
&d knowledge of the fiibjed you contemplate. 

It might be obferved here, that /(7^/^//r0/ have fometin^es. 
given a mark ox^gn to diftingatfh when it is an integral 
^olc that is divided into its farts or members^ or when it 
14 ^genusf an univerfal lubolef that is diftributed is^to its 
A^es and individuals^ The rule they give is this : WheB^ 
^>^ver the whol^ idea can be diredly and properly affiraw 
«d of each part, as, a bird is an animal^ aj^ is an animal% 
tjff^pkalm is a harfe^ Po^i^ is a m^n,, then it is a.diifa-ibHUQA 
of a genus into itsjpeciest or sijpecies into its indhiduflls : Stfli 
when tb|K whole cannot be tnos dire^y affirrnqd coiHwrn* 
ijig. every p^rtt then it ii a divifion of an int^al i^t/O; 
its ieveral farts or members ; as we caonot fi^y the besid^ dw 
breafty the bandt or they^ is an animals but weiay, tbjt.lM 
is a part of the animalt and the j^/ is another /«r/< 

This rule may hold tru^ generally in corporod beingfg 
qr perbapi in aU fubftances : Sut* ^hen we fay tbisfee^ 
of God is nvifdomt and fi is human civility ; criticifin is tmft 
learnings anifo is pfjilofiphy : To execute a murderer is/mflif^i 
mnd tofavff and defend the innocent . is yujliee too* In theft 
cafes it is not (b eafily determined, whether an integnt 
whole be divided ioto its parts, or an univ^ria) iatp ill 
(|>ecies : For the /ear of God may be called eith.er one p^rfw 
or on^ bind of ivijdom : Criticifin is one partt or one bind 
of learning : And the execution of a murderer may be caNe4 
xfpecies rfju/iice^ as well as a part oi it. Nor indeed it it 
a^nwuter of great importance to. dstcrminc thi» co&tro* 
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HE lafi rule to direA t)nr conceptions Isythat 
'Jhould rank and place them in a prefer metbid andjufi or* 
der. This is of neceflarj ofc to prcTcnt confniion ; for, 
la a trader who ncTcr places his goods in his (hop or ware* 
houfein a regular ordery nor keeps his accounts of his buy* 
iDg and fellingy pajing and receiving, in a jnft niethody it 
in the utmoft danger of plunging sul his affairs into con* 
fnfion and ruin ; (o a.Jiudent who is in the fearch of truth » 
or an author or teacher who communicates knowledge to 
others^ will very much obftruft his defign, and confouad 
his own mind or the minds of his hearers, unlefs he range 
his ideas in juft order. 

If we would therefore become fuccefsful learners or 
teachers we muft not conceive of things in a corJufed heap^ 
but diipofe our ideas in fome certdin method^ w]^ich may be 
noft eafy and ufeful both for the underftanding and mem- 
ory ; and be fure. as much as may be, to follow tbeuafura 
efMngt^ foir which many rules might be given ; namely, 

1. Conceive as much as you can of the effentials of any 
fnbjed, before you condder its accidentah. 

2. Survey firft the general parts and properties of any 
fabjeA, before you extend your thoughts to difcourfe of 
the particular kinds oi [pedes of it. 

3. Contemplate things firft in their ovmjmple nafuref^ 
•Qd afterwards view them in compqfitiou with other things'; 
unlefs it be your prefeut purpofe to take a compound being 
to pieces, in order to find out, or to (hew the nature of it, 
by iearching and difcovering of what Jttnpks it is com- 
pofed. 

4. Confider xhtahfolute ittodes or affections of any being 
as it is in itfelf, before you proceed to confider it re/ativefyf 
or to furvey the various relations in which it (binds to 
other beings, &c. 

A^<7/i*....There rules chiefly belong to the method of in^ 
ftrudtion which the learned czH fynthetic. 
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But in the regulation of our ideas, there is feldom an 
ftbfolute neceflity that we (hould. pltpe them in thfs or the 
other particular method : It is pofiible in fome cafts that 
many methods may be equally good, that is^roay eqnaOy 
aiSft the underftanding and the memory : To frame a 
method exquifitely accurate, according to the ftrid nsh 
ture of things, and to maintain this accuracy from the be« 
ginning to the end of a treatife, is a mofi rare and difioolt 
thin]?, if not impofEble. But a larger account of isuiB^ 
would be very improper in this place, left we anticipate 
what belongs to ^^ fourth part of logic. 
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TKtSX V<VE Hum OF COHCXmON KZEUPUrtEb. 
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T may be ufeful here to giv^e a fpecimen of ihe 
fivefpecial rules to direQ our conceptions^ which have hceil 
the chief fubjedl of this long chapter, and reprefent them 
pradlically in one view. 

Suppofe the dieme of our difcourfe was the paffiom rf 
the mind. 

ijli To gain zclear and iiflin6i idea oi pajfion^ we muft 
define both the name and the thing. 

To begin with the definition of the name. We are not 
here to underftand the word pajpon in its vulgar and moft 
limited fenfe, as it fignifies merely anger or fury ; nor do 
we take it in its mod extenfive philofophical fenfe, for tbe 
fujiaining the a£lion of an agent ; but in the more limited 
philofophical fenfe, pajpons fignify the various affc^iom (/" 
the mind J fuch as admiration^ love^ or hatred i this is the def- 
inition of the name. 

We proceed to the definition of the thing. PaJJion is defin- 
ed a fenfation of fovie fpecial commotion in ansnial nature^ occn' 
Jioned by the mind* s perception of fome ohjed fuited to excite that 
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€9mnwii9H. . Here* thegemut or general oatore of pajfotti 
is zjhtfation offimefpecial ccmmotian in anhnal nature $ and 
herein it agt-ees with huneer» thirft, paint ^^c. The effeft- 
Hal dijfermce of it is, that this comjnotion ari/esjrom a th$9igbt 
or perception of the mindi and hereby it is diftingaiihed 
from hungers chirft» or pain. 

%dfyi We mnft conceive of it completefyf of furrey the 
feveral parts thatconopofe it. Thefe are, ( i . ) The mind*T 
-perception offime objeff. {2.) The confequent ruffle^ or fpecial 
commotion of the nerves^ and bloody and animal fpiritu Andy 
tS*) The fenfation of this irMuard commotion, 

^dfyf We muft confider it cofnprehenjively^ in its various 
properties. The moft effential attributes that make up its 
nature have been already mentioned \inder the foregoing 
heads. Some of the moft confiderable propei'tit.s that re- 
main are thefe, namely, That paffion belongs to all mankind 
in greater or leiTer degrees : It is not conjiantly prtfent luith 
usf but upon feme certain occajions : It is appointed by our Cre- 
atorfor various ufeful ends and purpofer^ namely, to give us 
vigour in the purfuit of what is good and agreeable id usy 
or in the avoidance of what is hurtful : // // very proper for 
^ur fiate tf trial in thii nuorld : It is not utterly to be rooted out 
^lofour nature^ but to be moderated and governed according to the 
Tules of virtue and religion^ &c. 

/^hiy^ We muft take cognisance of the various kinds of 
it, which is called vmextenfive conception of it. If the objedl 
vhich the mind perceives be very uncommon, it excites the 
|>affion of admiration : If the objedt appears agreeable ^ it 
raiies love : If the agreeable objedt be abfent and attainable^ 
it caufes dejire ; If likely to be obtained^ it excites hope : If 

^ Since this was Written, I have published a fhort treatife of the 

giN^E0»r, wherein I have fo far varied from this definition, as to caU 

themyM^Mr coituMimi of our whole nature, both foul and Myy occaJUned by 

*<6r mna* pcruptuMs o/fome oijeff, &c I made this alteration in the 

'defcription of the paf&ons m that book chiefly to include, in a mere 

'explicit manner, the paiJions of de/ire and aver/ton, which are acS^s of 

•^Him richer tkanfin/atioM, Yet dnce fc^e commotions of animal 

nature attend all the paflions, and fince there is always a fenfation of 

thtffe ctfOKB^oAs, I fhall not change the definition I have writteA 

liere ; for this wiU agree to all the paffions wliether they include any 

9^ .of volition or not ; nor indeed is the matter of any great impof^ 

tanct. Nv^. 17, 1728. 

K 
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iumttainahkt defpair. If it htprefent and poffcffedf it is the 
paflion of y0^ ; If ioft^ it excitesyt^rr^ti; ; If the objedt be dif' 
agreeable i'lX. caufesy in general, hatred or averjion: If it be ah' 
fenU and yet we are in ^^w^^r of it, it raifes our ^^r : If it 
bt prefenti it \%forrp*w^ ^mdjadnefsx &c. 

Sthly^ All thefe things, and many inore,^iyhicb.goJtO 
compofe a treatife on this fubjedl, muft bp placed in their 
proper order: A flight fpecimen of which is exhibited in 
this fliort account of /^^;2, and whi^rh that admirable aoi- 
thor Defcartes has treated of at large ;. though, for want,of 
fufficient experiments and obfervations in natural philofo- 
phy, there ^e fome few niiftakes in Jiis, account ^ofani* 
nal nature. 



..S JE C T. XIII. 

AN ILLUSTRATION OF TBESE EIVE RULES BY SIMILlTUJfXSb 

:X HITS . we have brou^t the iirft. part of kgk 
•to a concluiion : And it may not be improper here to rep- 
refent its excellencies {if;^ far as. we havegojte) by general 
hints of its chief dejign and ufe^ as well.aa Jby a various com" 
parifon of it to thofe inftrunjents which mankind have in- 
vented for their feveral conveniences and improvements. 

The iejign of logic \s not to furnifti us with the perceiv- 
ing faculty, but only dire^ smd ajjljl us in the ufe of it : It 
doth not giv;e us the objects ^f our ideas, but only caflsfucb 
a light on tbofe objejSs which nature furniflies us withi, 
that they may. be the.roore clearly anddiftindlly knowq; 
It doth not add new parts or properties to things, but it 
difcovers the various parts, properties, relations, and de- 
pendencies of one tiling upon another, and by ranking all 
things under general ?c[id fpecial heads ^ it lenders the nature, 
or any of the properties, powers, and qfes of a thing, more 
eafy to be found out, when we feek in what rank of beingji 
it lies, and wherein it agrees with, and whereii^ it diffep 
from others. 

If any comparifons would illu (Irate this, it may be thus 
reprefented. 

I. When logic aflllls us to attain a clear ^Xid djftinQ 
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conception of the nature of thihgs by definition^ it is like 
ihofc glaffes whereby we bchdld fuch objcAs diJiinOly^ aS) ' 
by reaibn of their fmallnefs, or their great diftance, ap- 
pear in confujion to the naked eye : So the teleflope difcov- 
ers to us diiiant wonders in the heavens, and (hews the 
milky 'way^ and the hrrght cloudy fpots in a very dark iky, to 
be a coUedtion ofU^tle ilarr, which the eye unafUfted be- 
holds in a mingled confuflon. So when bodies are too 
fmalliox our fignt to furvey them diftin^ly, then the micro- 
fcope is at hand for our affiftance, to flicw us all the limbs 
yjiA features of the moft minute animals^ with great clear- 
nefs and didindtiou. 

II. When we ard" taught by logic to view a thing coin^ 
pletely in all its parts ^ hfxh^ help oi divijion^ it has the ufe of 
an anatomical km/e^ which effedls an animal body, and 
feparates the veins ^ arteries y nerves i mufcles^ membranes ^ &c. 
and (hews us tlie feveral parts which go to the compod- 
tion of a complete-animal. 

III. When logic inftrudls us to furvey an object com' 
prehenfively in all the mode t^ properties y relations^ fices, and 
appearances of it, it is of theYame ufe as a terreftrial globe, 
which turning round on its axis reprefents to us all the 
▼^iety of lands and feas^ kingdoms and nations^ on the fur- 
face of the earth, in a very ihort fucceflion of time (hewft 
the (itu.ations and various relations of them to each other, 
and gives a cdmprehe?tifive view of therar in miniature.^ 

IV. When this art teaches us to dijlribute sltij extenfivt 
idea into its different kindi or /pedes ^ it may be compared 
tcthe prifmatic glafs^ that receives the fun beams or rays 
§f- lights which ieem to be uniform when falling upon it, 
bat It feparates and didributes them into their different 
kinds 2CVih, f^/^r/,4nd ranks them iii their proper fucceflion* 

Or, if -we defcend Xo fubdivijtons and fubordinatc ranks 
of being, then dijiribution may alfo be faid to foim the re- 
feinblance of a natural trecy wherein the genus or general 
idea (lands for the root oxjiock^ and the feveral kinds or /pe- 
des, aud individualsjzre didributed abroad,and reprefented 
iit'their dependance and connexion, like the feveral bough f 
brkntcbety and le/fer Jhoots* For inftance, let animal be the 
root of a logical tree the refemblance is feen by mere in- 
fpedlion, though the root be not placed at the bottom of 
the page. 
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9ai^t|c 



Animal 



Thomas, &c. 



Beaft 



Squirrel 
Lion, 



{ 



Trot, 
Bayar4. 



J Spanid, 
I Oreyfaowid^ 



Bird 



fEagle^ 

J Lark, 
iDuck 

tQooie, &c. CHook-BiU, k9. 



^Engliih, 
MufcovT, 



Fiih 



CTrout, 
jWhale, 
COyfiir,^ 



iBte, &c. 



[Flying— 
rWorm, 
Creeping— ^A&t, 
CCatterpillar, ^. 

The fame fimilitude will ferve alfo to illnftrate the ^ 
vtfion zxA fubdhtfion o( zxi integral luhok into iu leveral 
parts. 

When logic direds us to place all our ideas in a prtfir 
methody moft convenient both for inilrudlion and memoryi 
it doth the fame fervicc as the cafes efnvell contrived Jhehet 
in a large library^ wherein folios^ quartos ^ offavosy and kjer 
volumes^ are difpofed in fuch exadt order, under the pa^ 
ticular heads of divinity^ hijlory, mathematias^ ancient and 
fnifcellaneous learning, ^c. that the ftudent knows whm 
to find every book, and has them all as it were within his 
command at once, becaufe of the exad order wherein they 
are placed. 

Tlie man who has fuch afljftance as thefe at hand, la 
order to manage his conceptions^ and regulate his idemsi it 
well prepared to improve his knowledge, and lo join thefi 
ideas together in a regular manner hj judgment ^ which is 
the fecond operation of the mind, and will be the fabjeiS 
of the fecond part of logic. 
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O? JUDGMENT AND PROPOSITION. 
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HEN the mind has jgot acquaintance with 
things by framing id^s of them; 'it proceeds to the next 
operation, and that is, to compare thefe ideas together, 
and- to join them by ej^rfftation^' or disjoin them by neffOc 
tlon^ according as we find them to agree or difagree. This 
a6l of the mind is called judgment ; as when we have by 
perception obtained the ideas oi Plato a philofopher^ man in" 
noeentf we form thefe judgments ; Plato nvai a Pbilojopbcr: 
No man h Innocent, 

Some writers have aflefted, xhzl judgment confifts in a 
mere perception of the agreement or difagreement of ideas * But 
I rather think there is an a^ of the will (at leaft in mod 
caf^s) neceflary to form 2l judgment ; for, though we do 
perceive, or think we'perceive, ideas to agree or difagree^ 
yet we may fometimes refrain from judging or aflenting to 
the perception, for fear led the perception (hould not be 
fufficiently clear, and we fhould be miilaken : And I am 
well a^ured at other- times, that there are multitudes of 
judgments firmed^ and a firm afTent given to ide^LS joined or 
disjoined, before there is any clear perception whether they 
agree or difagree ; and this is the reafon of ib mzxij falfe 
judgments or midakes among men. Both thefe pra^ices 
^re a proof ihsLt judgment has foihething of the will in it, 
and does not merely confift in perceptltn ; fince we ibme- 
tim/M judge (though unhappily) Without perceiving, and 
fometimes we perceive without immediate j"dg»ng. 

K 2 
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As an idea is the refnlt of oar conceftim or apprebaffi^nf 
(o a fropofition is the e£Fed of judgment. The foregoing 
fentencesy which are examples of uie adl of judgmcnty art 
proi>erl7 called pr9p^ti9ns, Plato is a fhiufo^tcr^ %lz* 

Here let us conuder, 



1. The geoenl nature of a /r^b^fitiwi, aii4 the pans oC which it j| 

compofed. 
S. The various divifions or kinds of pnpMam. 
S. The fprings of ftlfe jn^pnent, or me £diiae of prcjudiceBi 

4. General du-e^ons to amft us in judging r^^ 

5. Special rules to dire0 us in judging pait^nilar 
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CHAP. I. 

OF THE NATURE OF A PROPOSITION, AND IT8 S^VSRiUb 

PARTS. 



A 



PROPOSITION is a fentence wherein two or 
TCiQittideasoi: terms 2cc^ joined or disjoined byone affirmation, 
or negation, as Plato *was a Philofopher : Every angle is firm* 
ed by tnjjo lines meeting : No man living on earth can he com> 
pletely happy. When there are ever fo many ideas or tcmis 
in the fentence, yet if they arc joined or disjoined merdf • 
by one fmgle affirmation or negation, they are property 
called but one propofition^ though they may be refolved iiw 
toy^f^r^/propofitions which are implied therein, as wilL 
appear hereafter. 

In defcribing z, propo/ition^ I ufe the words terms as well' 
as /W£'47j,becaufe, when mere ideas are joined in the mind- 
without words, it is rather called 2^, judgment ; but when 
clothed with words it is called a propojition^ even though 
it be in the mind only, as well as when it is exprefled by. 
fpe^king or writing. 

There are three things which go to the nature and con- 
ftitution of a propofition, namely, rht/ubje^f rhtpndicaU^ 
and the copula* 



^ 
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. The /Ujfea of a propoiition is that concerning which 
any thing is affirmed or denied : So PlatOf an^eif man Ins 
h^ on. cnrth^ are the fabje^s of the foregoing pzopofitions. 

The pcedieate is that whith is affirmed or denied of the 
fobjeft.; io pbikjhphtr is the pre4icate of the firft propo^ 
fition ; formed by two lines meetings is the predicate of the Se- 
cond ; capabk of being cTP^leHfy baffy^ the proper predt- 
cate of the third. 

Thi^ Jkbjeii and ffedkate of a profojiiion talcen together^ 
are called the nmUtroi it^ for thde are the-materials of 
"which it is made^ 

The copula is theySi^w of a propofkion ; it reprefents the 
Sfft of the mind affirming or denying, and it is exprefled 
by the words, am^ art^ iiy arts &c. or amnotf art noty is not^ 
are not^ &jC. 

It is not a thing of importance enough to create difputey 
whether the words no^ none^ not^ never, 8tc^ which disjoin 
the idea or terms in a negative propoiition, fhall be called 
at pyart of the fnbje^ of the copula^ or of the predicate. 
Sometimes perhaps they may feem moft naturally to be 
included in one, and fometimes in the other of thefe, 
^ough a propoiition is uiually denominated affirmative 
or negatkHtfrom its copula, as hereafter. 

Note I. ...Where each of thefe parts of a proportion is 
not expreiTed diftindtly ia fo many words, yet they are all 
underftood, and implicity contained therein ; as Socrates 
difputed, is a complete propoiition, for it iignifies Socrates 
•aitf/ difptsting. So / die, fignifies / am dying, I can nvrite^ 
Aat is, / am able to writer In Latin and Creek one iingle 
word is many times a complete compoiition. 

Note 2>...Thefe words am, art, is, 8^c, when they are nfed 
alone without any other predicate, iignify both the a^ of 
tbe mind fudging, which includes the copula, and iignify al- 
io aihuil exiilence, which is the predicate of that propor- 
tion. So Rome is^ fignifies Rome is exijient : There are 
fimejirange mongers : that is, Someftrange monfiers are exiji' 
ent .* Carthage is no more, that is, Carthage has no being. 

iV(9/^3....Thefubje6t and predicate of a propofition are 
not always to be known and diftinguiihed by the placing 
of the words in the fentence, but by reflecting duly on the 

ifin& q£ tbc wgidS|. and oa the ou&d and defign of tha 
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fpeaker or writer : As if I (aji'-In: Africa theft are viany 
Horn 9 1 mean many lions are 9xifient in Africa : Many liofis 
is the fubje^y and exijient in Africa is the predicate. // 
is proper for a Phiiofopber to underjiand geometry i here the 
word prflper is the predicate, and all the reft is the fubje^i 
except // the copula. - 

iV^/^ 4...*The fubjei^ and predicate of a proportion 
ought always to be two different ideas^ or two different 
ter?ns ; for, .where* both the terms and ideas are the fame, 
it is called aa identical propofition^ which is mere triffing, 
and cannot tend to promote knowledge f fuch as^ A rule 
if-.a rulcf or A good man is agojedmam 

But there >are-fbme propofittons, wherein the terms o£ 
the fubjedt and predicate feem to be the fame ^ yet the 
ideas are not the fame ; nor can thefe be called purely 
identical or trifling propofitions ; fuch as ^ffome is home ; 
that is, Home^ is a convenient or delightful place ; Socrates is 
Socrates fiill ; that is, The man Socrates is Jlill a philofophen 
The hero nuaj not. a hero ; that is, The hero didnolJiH^u his 
courage ; What^have I ivritten^ I have ivKstten-^ xh^t is, fFhat 
JwrotCi I fiiU approve t and nuiU not alter it : What h dom^ is 
done ; that is, it cannot he undone. It may be eafily obferv- 
ed in thefe propofitions the term is equivocal^ for in the 
predicate it has a different idea &om what it has in theyit^' ' 
jeil. . 

There, are alfo fome pr-opqfitiohs wherein the terms of 
the fubjedl and predicate differ, but the ideas are the fame \ 
and thefe are not merely identical or trifling propofitions ; 
as impudent is fjamelefi ; a billow is a nvave ; orfiuSius (i^ 
Latin) is a nuave ; SigloffC is a round -body. In thefe pro- 
pofitions, either the words are explained by a definition of 
the name, or the ideas^by a definition of the thing, and 
therefore they are by no means ufekfs when for mc<l for 
this purpofe. 
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CHAP. IL 

<tf THE Various kinds of pROFosmoiML 



P 



ROFOSITIONS may be diftributcd into vi^ 
pious kindSf according. to ihtit fubji^i^ their ccpula^ thciv 
predicate^ their nature Or compofitkn^ their ^;^y and theit 
eoidemCi which diftribtttions d^I be explaiixed in the fol« 
lowing fe<5lions. 



SECT, I, 

%t UMIISK&SAL, AAaTXeULA|L« INDimiXTJBj AKP 8X^0 FLAA fl^O?QH 

UTXOHt. 



P 



^ __ ROPOSITIONS may be divided, according 
to theiry«^fi?^ into ttmverfai 2Sid particular ; this i» ufhat 
ly called a divifion.arifing from the qufintltjf. 

An umverjai propo/ithn is when the fabjcA is taken ac* 
cording to the whc4e of itsextenfion ; {o^ if the fubjeA be 
a genust or a general nature, it includes all its fptciet o9 
kinds: If the fnbjedt be ^Jpecks^ it includes all indWidu* 
als. This nniverfality is nfually fignified by thefe words^ 
mlif every ^ no^ no^^ or the like ; as. All men tnuft die : N9 
man is altrugbty : Every creature had a beginning* 

A particular propejition^ is when the fubjeA is not taken 
according to its whole exteniion ; that is, when the term 
it limited and reftrained. to foiqe one or more, of thofe 
J^ies or individuals wbofe general nature it exprefles, but 
reaches not to all ; and this is ufually denoted by the 
wordSfJbme^ many^fenj)^ there^ are^ ^hichfiiz. aS| Some birds: 
tanjing luell; Few men are truly nviji .• There are parrots 
which 'will talk an hundred things* 

AJingular propofition is when the fubjedt is a Angular or^ 
Individual term or idea : aSf Defcartes nsjas an ingenious phi^ 
hfopher : Sir JJaac Newton has far exceeded all his predecef' 
The palace at Hampton Uourt is a plea/ant dfwdling .*• 
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Tbh day is very cold. The fubjedt here muft be taken ac- 
cording to the whole of its extenfion, becanfe, being an 
individual^ it can only extend to one, and it rouft there- 
fore be regulated by the laws of univerfalfropofitions. 

An indefinite propojition^ is when no note, either of uoi- 
▼erfality or particularity, is prefixed to a fubjedt, which is 
in its own nature general ; zs^ A' planet is ever changing 
its place : Angels are noble creatures. Now this fort of pro- 
pofition, efpecially when it defcribes the nature of things, 
is ufually counted univer/al Mo, and it fuppofes theiubjed 
to be taken in its whole exten(ion : For, if there were any 
planet which did not change its place, or ^Xi^ angel that were 
not a nolle creature, thefe .propofitions would not be Arid- 
ly true. 

Yet, in order to fecfnre nsagsunft mlftakes in judging 
otuniverfal, particular, and indefinite propofitions> it is nc- 
ceflary to make thefe following remarks. 

I. Concerning univerfal propojitions. 

Note I. ...Univerfal terms may either denote a metaphyfi' 
cali2Lphyfical, or a moral univeiiality. 

A metaphyjical or mathematical univerfality,.\s, wheir all 
the particulars contained under any general idea have the 
feme predicate "belonging to them, without any exception 
whatfoever ; or when the predicate is fo eiTential to the 
nniverfal fubje^l, that it deftroys the very nature of the 
fubjed to be without it ; as, All circles have a dentre and 
circumference : AUfpirits in their oivn nature are irnmortoL 

AphyJicaloT natural univerfality, is when, according to 
the order and common courfe of nature^ apredicate agrees 
to all the fubje^ts of that kind^ though there may be fome 
accidental and preternatural exceptions ; as. All men tfi 
wordj to exprefs their thoughts, yet dumb perfons are except- 
ed^ foi" they cannot (peak. All heafts have four feet, yc^ 
there may be fome monjiers with five ; or maimed who have 
but three. 

A moral univerfality, \% when- the predicate agrees to 
the greateft part of the particulars which arc contained 
under the univerfal fabjcft ; as All negroes are ftupid crea- 
tures ! All men are governed by affeSiion rather than by reafon t 
Ail the • eld Romans loved their ^ country z And the fcripcure 
ufes this language^ when St. Paul tells us, The Cretes ar$ 
always liars. 
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Now it' is evidentf that a fpecial or lingular conclufion 
cannot be inferred from a ntoral univerfality^ nor always 
and infallibly from a phyjical one though it may J>e sil- 
ways inferred froxn an, universality .which is metaphjjical^ 
without any ..danger or poffibility of a miftake. 

Let it be obferved al^o, that ufually. we. make little or 
no didia^ipn in common language, between a fubjeft 
^\.\&phyjically or mttaphyJicaUy univerfal. 

NqU 2.. ..An univerfal itTxa is fometimes taken colleSiively 
for all its particular ideas united together, and ibmetimes 
iiftribuiively^ m^^aning each of them tingle and alone. 

Inftances of a collectively umverfal are.iuch as thefe : 
AUthefe apples nuillfiUa bujhel : All the hours of the night are 
fufficient for fleep : All the rules of Grammar, overload the memO' 
ry. In thele propofitions it is evident, that the predicate 
belongs not to the individual, feparatelyy but to.the ou^o/; 
eslledlive idea ; for we cannot affirm the fame predicate if 
we change the. word ^/Z. into one or into every f we cannot 
fay one apple or every apple will f II a bujhel. Now fuch a coU 
kHive idea, wh^n it becomes the fubj^d: of a. propc^fitiooy 
ought to be eAeeni.ed as one.finglp thing.; and this. ren« 
ders the propoiition^/j^zf/^r or indefinite f as we. iliall Aew 
immediately. 

^^^jHfirihutive , m^verfal will . allow the word all to be 
changed into every, or into one,, and by this means is di£> 
tiogui(hed from a collective. 

fnftances of a diflributive univerfal are^e moft.com* 
mon on every occanon ; as, AH men are mortal: Every man 
is ajinner, &;c. But, in this fort of umverfal there is a dif- 
tindion. |o ^e made, which follows in the next remark. 

iVb/^3....1iKhen sin univerfal term i% taken difiributively, 
ibmetimes it includes all the individuals costained in its 
inferior fpecies : As when I fay, Every ficknefs has a tenden* 
cy to death ; I mean, every individual ficknefs^ as well as ev- 
ery, kind. But fometimes it includes no more than mere- 
ly ^ach fpecies or, kind ; as, when the Evangclift fays, Chrifl 
healed every difeafe, or every difeafe ivas healed by Chri/i ; that 
is, every /(/W of difeafe. The /r^ of thefe, logicians call 
the diftribution of an univerfal injingula generum ; the laji 
is a diIlribution.ixr^^;7^A7^/i^tf/0riM». But, either of them 
ioined CO the fubjedi:} render a proportion univerfaL 
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M/^4....The unherfatity of a fufejeft is often refllnuAed 
%j a part of the predicate ; as when we fay, All men Imm 
^dom by exferiitme : the unii^rfal fubje^, all mem^ is liai* 
iteii to fignify only «// thofr mem ivh^ ham mifdem. The 
ftripture aUb ufes this fort of langiiage» when itfpeaiacf 
mil Win being jupfed bf tbe rigbte^tfkefi cfcne^ Rcmi. T^ f 8k 
that isy all men *wbo arejnft'^jied obtain it ia this way. 

Obferve here. That not only a metafhjjkal or natmmlt hot 
1^ mteral uniTerfality alfo is oftentimes to be reftraiaed by a 
part of the predicate % as when we fay» M the Dmtch en 
geodfiamen : All tbe Itaiians are fubtU fotiHciant ; ^at i% 
thofe among the Dutch that itttfiamen are good feamen; 
and thofe among the Italians wlio are fetiikisne are Abd 
pc^tticians, that is, they are generally fb. 

Ni»te 5....The univetfaKty of a tem is ttiany times n* 
ftrained by the particnlar //mt, flaee^ eircumjianee^ &c. ol^ 
the defign of the fpeaker % as, if we were in the city el 
L^nden^ and fay, All the noeavers 'ment to frtjrnt ^mr ft^ 
^kn i we mean only, All the lueitwrs tvbo dioelt in the cUji 
So when it is faid in the gofpel, All men did marvel^ Man 
T. ao. it reaches only to AU tbofe men who healed rffhewk^ 
eles of our Savionr, 

Here alfo it (hould h6 obObrVed, that a fnoral wnverfsdh 
ij is reftrained by time^ plate^ and other circumftances, as 
well as a natutnil; fo that by thefe m^ans the word-^f 
fometimes does not extend to a tenth part of thofe Snhiot 
firft might feem to be included in that word. 

One occafion of thefe di Acmlties and ambleuitieSf tht 
belong to unherfal propofitiom^ is the common humour and 
temper of mankind, who generally have an inclination t0 
magnify their ideas, and to talk roundly and univerfiX^ 
concerning any thing they fpeak of; w4iich has introdofr 
«d univerfal terms of fpeech into cuftom Q.nd habit, snd 
nations and all languages, tnore than nature or rtwSA 
would di<5^ate ; yet, when this cuftom is introduced, itii 
not at all improper to ufe this fort of language in ibleSBB 
and facred writings, as well as in familiar difcourfe. 

IL Remarks concerning indefinite propofitiens^ 

Note i....Propoficions carrying in them univerfal foriBl 
of expreflion may fometimes drop the note ofuniverfali^ 
and become indefimte^ and yet retain tbe fame ontvem 
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4eiife»,vfaether metapb^icaU H^tyral, or igti»r#/t ivlitUker col^ 

4e{iive or diftributive. 

iW« maygiveinftap^esof eaoh of th^fe. 
Mctaphyikal ; as, ^ c/>f /? i^j if ^ra/r^ snddrcumfinnce* 

>JNftt«ral ; as^ £^ii/?f havefowrfieU Mor^ ; as, Negrccsare 

Jiufid creatures. CoUe<5liye ; as, The affiles nuiUjUl a bujlody 

JDiftribotivc ; as» Men are, morUL 

Npte £....There are maay caies wherein a celle{iive idea 
is exp^efied in ^r proposition by an indejinlte ierm^ and that 

^^whete it defcribes the nature or quality of the fubjedt, as 

well as when it de.iQlaxe& ibine paft matters of fail ; as, /Vr- 
tries fatm^^odwrder^iU giyea charming profpe£i i this mud 

.. iigniry a ixi2^/0^ of fir-trees, for one makes noprofped. 
In ja)atters of fa^ Uiis is ;more evident and frequent ; as, 

t ^ke R^mqns overcame the Gauls : Th( robbers fur rounded the 
coach : The nuild geefe fienji) over the Thames in the form of a 
mfidge. All theie are cplledive .fubje^s. 

"Note ^-i^^VL indefinite ^fropofitions ^^ i\)k:!ytQi is often re- 
drained by the predicate, or by the fpecial time, place, or 

-.cirouioftancesy as well as in propofitions which ate exprefs- 

..ly univerikl ; as, The Chine fes are ingenious ftlk-fmeavers ; 
that is, thofe Chinefes which vct^lk-'weavers are ingenious 

■> at thetr work, Thejiars appear to us nuhen the tnuJli^ht is 
gone s this can i^gnify no more than ik^tjiars which are 

. aboFe our horizop. 

Note j4«... Ail thefe re(lri<Stions tend to reduce fonae indefi- 
nite propofitions almpft into particular^ as will appear un- 

. 4er the ne^it remarks. 

m. K^XOBiki coty^ernlng funicular propofitions* 

^ote i....A/t^r/#<;a//7r-propofition may fome times be ex- 

. 'pr^fled indefinitely^ widM>ut any note .of particularity pre- 
■fixad ^o thdfubjed ; .^s, In times.ofoanfufwnlaiDi are not ex- 
^ta^ed: Mtn of virtue are di^nacedt ^and murderers efcape ; 

J jibat is^foH^ iM^s^fimc men if virtue^ f&mc muderers : Uniefs 

. we (hould call this language a tmral umverfality^ though 

..J ^ink it can hardly extend fo f|»r, 

-ijhie ^....The words ya»i(?, afenv^Ax:, though they gener- 
ally ^fOOtQ a propet particularUyt yet fozpetimes they ex- 

- jpif<f^^:B.,ooUefiiffe idea ; as, Some of the enemies befet the general 

^ A0r$iui4 • Afiw Greets fn»ii/dieat a iboufand JndUms* 
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I conclude this fedton with a (tvr general rfmarks on thk 
fobjedy nameljt 

GcH. Rem. I. Since UniverfaU indefimU 9xA:particmkr 
termss in the plural number, may either be taken in a ^ 
iilHve or difirihrntive ftnftf there is one (hort and eafy wi^ 
to find when they ave coUe^he^ and when iiifinhmtivij 
namely^ If the plural number may be changed into die 
fingulary that is, if the predicate will a^ree to oneibgle 
fubjedy it is a diftriButive-idcR ; 4f not, it is coUeffive* 

Gen. Rem. II. Umverfal zod pmrtsadar terms, in the 
plural number ; fuch as, alkfimeifenUfjnany^ &c. when they 
are taken in their diftrUfuthe fenfe, rt^rtitnl fiveraljimie 
ideas ; and when they arethus afi^xed to the fobjed of a 
proportion, render that proporiuonitnuver/ai or ^rticulatt 
according to the univeriality or particularity ot the term 
affixed. 

Gen. Rem, III. Univerfal and-particalar tumSf in the 
plural number, taken m their^<v//n?/W fenfe, reprefent 
generally one colUilive idea. 

If this one colleiiive idea be thus reprefented, (whether 
by univerfal or particular terms) as the fubjed of a prop- 
ofition, which defcribet the nature of a things it properly 
makes either 9iftngtdar or an indefinite propofition ; for the 
words allifime^ afiwySiC. do not then denote the quantify 
of the proportion, but are efteemed merely as terms 
which* conned the individuals together, in order to com* 
pofe one coUeiiive jdea. Obferve thefe inllances ; AU the 
Jycamores in the garden nuouid make a large grove ; that iS, 
this one colledion of fycamores, which is ?ijingular idea^ 
Some of the fycam$res in the garden nuouid make a fine grove: 
Sycamores nwuld make a noble grove: In thefe lad the fub* 
jed is rather indefinite xh^njingular. But it is very evi- 
dent, that in each of thefe proportions the predicate can 
only belong to a colle&ive idea% ,and therefore (he fubjed 
mud be efteemed a coliedive. 

If this colUeOve idea (whether . reprefented by univerfiJ 

or particular terms) be ujfed in defer ibing pajl f natters of 

fa£iy then it is generally to be efteemied ^finguiar idea, afid 

renders the propoCtion^/r^v/nr ; as. All the foldiers of4i^' 

0nder made but a little army •* Afe^ Macedonians vanquiJM 
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the large armyof Dariuv: S^vte grenadiers in the camppluA* 
iered all the neighbouring^ ioivnji 

Nbw we bav e fhewn before, that if a propodtion defcrib^ 
lag the nature of things has an indefinite fubjed, it is gener- 
ally to be efteemed umverfal in its propofitional fenfe ; 
Aad, if it has vtjingularfubje£l^ in its proportional fenfe it is 
always ranked with univerfals* 

After all, we nnid'' be forced to confefs, that the lan- 
guage of mankind, and the idioms of fpeech, are fo ex- 
ceeding variousy that it is hard to reduce them to a few 
rules ; and, if we would gaiA a jud and precife idea of ev- 
ery univerfali particular^ and indefinite expreflien, we muft" 
not only confider the peculiar idioms of the language, but 
the time, the place, the occafion, the circumftances of the 
matter fpoken of, and thus penetrate, as far as pofllblet 
ioco the defign of the fpeaker or writer. 



«i- 



SECT- 11.^ 

•r AITiXMATZVZ AKD NSOATITI PROPOtlTldlCl; 

VV HEN a propofition IS eonfidered with re- 
gard to its copula^ it may be divided -into affirmative and 
negative ; for it is the copula jojns or disjoins the t'mo ideas* 
Others call this a divifion of propofitions- according to 
their quality. 

An affirmative propqfition is when the idea of this predi- 
cate is fappofed to agree to the idea of the fubjedt, and is 
joined to it by the word //, or are^ which is the c^utd ;; as^ 
M men arejinners. But, when the - predicate is not fap- 
pp(ed to agree with the iubjef^ and is di8J.Qined f#om it 
by. the particles, is'^mt^'are not^ dec; the propofition is nega- 
Uoe^ as, Man is mt innocent ; or. No man is innocent. In 
aa flffiiimative propofition, we aiTert one thine to belong to 
another, and, as it were, unite them in thought and word : 
In negative propofitions, we feparate ^ne thing from a^ 
Qotbeiy and deny their agreemeat. 
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It may feem fomething odd, that two ideas or tenni* 
are faid to be dhj$inedy as well sls Joined hj a copnia : Bat» 
if we can bat fuppofe the negative particles do really be- 
long to the copula of negative proportions, it takes away 
the harflinefs of the expreffion ; and, to make it yet fofccTi 
we may confider that the predicate and fabje^ may be 
properly faid to be joined in a form of words at a propofitio9f 
by conne<5tive particles in grammar or logic, though tfaer 
are disjoined in their ienfe and fignification. Every yoatb 
who has learned his grammar, knows there are fuch wonk 
as disjunSihe propo/tthns* 

Several things are worthy our notice on this fubjed. 

Note ly?.... As there are fome terms ^ or ts»rdsy and ideMt% 
(as I have (hewn before) concerning which it is hard to 
determine whether they are negative or pofitivef fo there are 
fome propojittons concerning which it may be difficult to 
fay, whether they afirm or deny : As, when wc fay, Plat$ 
nvas m/bel : Cicero nvas no Unjkilful orator : C4tfar made na 
expedition to Mufcovy : An oyjier has n$ part like an eel : It it 
not necejaryfor a pbyfician tofpeak French ; znd /or a phy/i» 
cian tofpeak French is needlefs. Th^fenfe of thefc propofi- 
tions is very plain and eafy, though logicians might 
fquabble perhaps a whole day, whether they (hould rank 
them under the names of negative or affirmative. 

Note 2^.. ..In Latin andsEnglifli, two negatives joined in 
one fentence make an affirmative ; as when we declare. No 
than is not mortal ; it is the fame as though we faid, Man is 
mortal. But, in Greek, and oftentimes in French^ two. 
negatives make but a ftronger denial. 

Note 3f/....If the mere negative term not be added to the 
copula of an univerfal affirmative propofition^ it reduces it to 
a particular negative ; as. All men are not luifef fignifies \b€ 
fame as. Some men are not nuifi. 

Note 4/i^.... In all affirmative propofitions, the predicate \t 
taken in its whole comprehension ; that is, every efTentiali 
part and attribute of it is affirmed concerning the fubjed ; 
as when I fay, A true cbnflian is an honejt man^ every thin[ 
that belongs to honefiy is affirmed concernmg a true chrij 
tian. 

Note 5/^.. ..In all negative propofitions the predroaD; is 
taken 10 its whole eztenfion i thftt iSy every fpecies andipr 
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diTidnai that is contained in the general idea of the predi* 
cate^ is utterly denied concerning the fnbjeA : So in this 
propontiohy Afpirit it not an animaly we exclude all fortjl 
and kinds and particular animals whatfoever from the 
idea of a ^/W/. 

. From theie two laft remarks we may derive this infers 
fence, that we ought to attend to the mtire comptehenfan of 
bur ideas, and to xht-untvajaitxtenfion of them, as far as 
we have proper capacity for it, before we grow too con* 
fident in our affirming or denying any thing which may 
have the leaft darknefs, doubt or difficulty attending it : 
It irtht want of this attention that betrays us into man;jr. 
niftakcs. 




SEC T- III.' 
or THE orrosiTioN aks conversion o«- propositions. 

JLjLNY two ideas being joined or disjoined is 
^lEarious fbrmSk will afford us feveral propofitions. All 
tkef<f>may be diftinffuifhed according to their quantity and 
their quality'*^ into rour, which are marked or -denoted by, 
the letters. A, £, I, O, tho»: : 

rUniverfal affirmative. 

denotes a • X^^'Z^^f °!|«'^«: 

1 Particular affirmative. 

^Particular negative, 
according to the old Latin rhymes — - 

Afferit A> negat E, verum generaliter amba^ 
Ajirit I, negat Offedparticuluriter amho. 
This may be exemplified by thefe two ideas^ a vine mi 
a. tree* 

A Every vine ir a tree\, ■ 

E iVb vine is a tree. 

I Some vine is a treer 

O Some vine is not a tree* 
••) 

* Yhe readir ibbuld remember here, that a proportion accoidfnf 
to its quan^ is called umtveifit or partUidar $ and accordioff to iu 
|m//^, it i« cither ajprmaHvt or negat w. 
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The logicians of the (cBobls have written many large 
trifies concerning the oppofition and converfionoi pr9pefiti9iu» 
It will be fafficient here to give a few brief hints of dieie 
things, that the learner may not be utterly ignorant of 
them. 

Propofitions which are made of the fame fabjedt anit 
predicate, are faid to be oppofifc^ when that which is deni- 
ed in one is affirmed in the other, either in whole or ia 
party without any confideiation whether the propofidoni, 
be true or not* 

If they differ both In quantity and qnafity^ they am 
called contradiikry ; as, 

A Every vine is a^ 

tree. I Thefe caiv never be both true or 

Some vine is not r both fklfe at the £ime time. 

a tree* J ,- 

If two univerfals di£[er in qaaliityy they are contrariety 
as, 
A Every vine is a^ 

tree. /Thefe can never 1^ both true togetbf* 

E Na vins is aC er, but they may be both &Ue« 

. tree^ J 

If two particular propofkions differ in quality, they are- 
Jubcontraries ; as, 

1 Some vim tt d^ 

tree, (Thefe may be both true together^ hot 

O Some vine is not T they can never be both &Ue« 
a tree* J 

Both particular and univerfal proportions, which agree 
in quality, but not in quantity, are called fubaltern^ 
though thefe are not properly oppofite; as, 

A Every vine is a tree^ 
I Sojne vine is a tree* 

Or thus : E No vine ij a tree. 

O S(wte vine is not a tree* 

■ The canons difvhaltem propofiiions are nfuidty rtctbn- 
ed thefe three; namely, (i.) If an univerfal propofition 

be uue^ the p^cUcolar wUl bc true ^o^ but &ot<Ai ^ 
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contraT7* And» (2.) If z particular fTopofiiion be falfe». 
tfifr tpther/al muft be fialfe too, but not on the contntty. 
(j.) Ssihaltern propofitionsf whether nniverfal 6t particttku*9 
rsuLj (bmetimes be both true, and fometimes both faUe. 

The converfion ofpropojtttons^ is when the fubjeA and pre^ 
dkate change their places with prefervatibn of the trtithu 
This may be done with conflant certainty in all univtrfal 
negatives and particular affirmatives ; as, Nsfpirit is an ant* 
mal^ may be converted,. No animal is afpirit : arid, Sotnt 
r tree is a vine^ may be convertedy Some vine is a tree» But 
there is more of formal trifling in this' fort of difconrie 
than there is of folid improvement, becaufe this fort of 
converfion ariies merely from the/brm o/ivords^ as conneS^ 
ed in a proportion , rather than from the matter. 

Yiet it may be ufefbl to obferve, that there are fome 
propofitions, which, by reafon of the ideas or matter oi 
, which they are compofed, may be converted with con- 
' Bant trtttli : Such are thofe proportions whofe predicate 
11 a nominal or real definition of the fubjeA, or the differ- 
ence of it, or a property of th'e fonrtii kind;, or a fuperia- 
five degree of any property or quality whatsoever ; or, io 
ibort, wherefoever the predicate and the fubjedt have ex- 
adly the fame cztenfion, or the fame comprehenfion ; a^. 
Every vine is a tree hearing grapes ; and, Every tree bearing 
grapes is a vine : Religion it the truefl njoifdom ; and, The 
trueft ^ifdom is religion : Julius Cafar nuas the firft emperor 
<£R7me ; and, The firjl e^nperor of Rome laas Julius Cafam^ 
llsefe are the propofitions which are properly convertible^ 
said they are called reciprocal propofitions. 



SECT. IV. 

•I FVMC AND MODAL PROPOSITIONS. 



A 



NOTHER divifion of propofitions among 
die fcholaftiq writers is into pure and modal. This may 
be csdleJ (foit diftindion (alee) a divifi[on according to the 
predicate. 
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When a propoHtioh merely, ezprefles that the predicate 
is connedted with the fubjed» it is called a fure propofitkm ^ 
9S% Every true Cbr$fti<m h an bonefi man. But, when it alfo 
includes the msay and manner wherein t^e predicate is con* 
neSed with- the fubjed, it is C9XLtA'2i modal prapqfition ; as 
when I fay, //.// neceffary that a true Cbrijiian JhouU he 09 
ienefi.maft. 

Logical writiers generally make the modality of this pro* 
£p(ition to belong to the copula^ becaufe it ihews thie math 
net. of the connexion between the fubjedt and predicate. 
'f^Xyitxhtfirm of the feutence a» a logical proppdtion be 
iddly confideredy the f»tt/ritfelf is this very predicate of the 
^t>pp(ition9 and it muft run thus ; That a true Chrijlum 
Jhauld he an bonefi 'man is a necejfary thingy and then the 
whole /r/x«tfr;proppfiti6n i&induded JntSeiubjed of-tbe 
modal prop«(ition. 

There ^tfour modes of conneAing the predTcate'WkH 
the fubjcdf which are ufually reckoned -upon this occa* 
fionr namely, mcefity and conting^ey^ which are two oppo* 
fites ; pojfibllity and impojjihilityy which are alfo oppofites | 
as, It is necejary thata glohe JhouU he round:. That a gfM 
he made ofnuoodor glafst is an unnecejfary or contingent thing t 
li is impeffihle that a glohe Jhould hefquare : It is pojpble that 
'a glohe may he made of^water. 

With regard to the modal propofitiom which the fchools 
have introduced,' I would make thefe two remarks. 

Remark'!^ Tfiefe propolitions in Englifh are formed 
by the refolmion of the words, mu/l he^ mipht-not he, eon 
hey and cannot ^^,Mnto thofe more explicate forms pf a log- 
ical copula and predicate, // necejfary^ is contingent^ is poffi^ 
hUy is impojpble : For // is necejary that a globe Jhould he 
roundy fignifies no more than that a glohe muft he round. 

Remark 2. Let it be noted, that this quadruple modality 
is only an enumeration of the- natural modes or manneri 
wherein the predicate is conne^ed with the fubjed : We 
might alfo defcribe feveral moral and civil modes of con- 
nedting two ideas together, namely, lanxfulnefs and unJantH 
fulnejsi conveniency and inconveniencyy .&c. whence we may 
Torm fuch modal propo/tt ions as thefe : It is unlanv/hljbr atgi 
f€rJon to UU an innocent man* It it ujda^fulfor Cbrlftiam 
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t^ cal fejh in Len$ ■: To tM alt thui ^eje think if imytpeditnt : 
For m man to he affable to his neighbour i^ very convenietit, is^c» 

There are fevcr^ ether modes of fpeaJcing whereby a 
predicate is connc^ed- with al fcibjedt : Such as, /'/ // cer- 
tainf it is doubt/ui^ it is prohabie^ it is improbable^ it is agreed^ 
it is granted, it is faid by the andients^ it is nvritten, &c. all 
whicn will form other kinds 6i modal propofitions. 

But, whether the modality be natural morale &c. yet in 
all thefe propofitions it is the mode is ^t proper predkati% 
and all the reft of the propofitions» except the copula^ {of 
word //,) belongs to xht- fubje^ ; and dius they becomef 
pure proportions of a complex nature,of which we Ihall treat 
in the next fedion ; fo that there is no great need of mak'* 
iog modals of 3. diftin^ fort. 

There are many little fubtilities which the fchools ac* 
quaint u» with concerning the convterfion and oppofition ^nd 
ifuipollenee of thefe modal proportions, fuited to the Lat* 
ia'-ot Greek tongues, rather than the £ngH(h, and fit to 
paf« away the idle time of a fl;adent,^'rathei: than to en^ 
lleh his uadierftanding. 



SECT. V. 

.4P SilfOtE P^OPOSITIOKS, WttETBlR SIMPLE OK COlllf LKX. 

V V HEN we confider the nature of propojittonr^ 
together with xhtfirmation of them, and divide the mate* 
rials whereof they are made, we divide them miojingh 
ztid- compound. 

A: Jingle propofitiony is that which has bnr one fubjeA and 
erne- predicate ; but if it has more fubje^fcs or more prcdi- 
Cfttes, it is called a compound propojitioni and indeed it con^ 
titi% two or more propofitions in it. 

Kfwgle propofition (which is alio czMtd categoricaiy 
tnay be divided again into J^ple and complex.^ 

• Mfimf^ idfea» are oppofcd tb cmpk»i WtAfiigUiJ^iBaiib to MMpoiM 
lb propofitions aire diitinguiihed in tbe fidat manner : The J^gUib 
tongue, in this refpedt, having fome advantap^e above the learned, 
Unguages, whicb hxft no xfwX word to diitinguiih JingU froa& 
Jimplc, 
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A purely JimpU propofition is thut whofe fabje^ and pre* 
dicate are made up of fingle terms-; as Virtue is deJirahU t 
Every penitent is pardoned : ■ N9 man is innocent. 

Whtn the fubjedl or predicate, or both, are made np of 
complex terms, it is called a complex propofition ; as. Every 
Jbtcere penitent is pardoned: Virtue is defir able for its omm 
fake : No man alive is perfeOly innocent. 

If the term which is added to the fubjed of a complex 
propofition be cither eflential or any way neceflary to it» 
then it is called explicativet for it only explains the fubjcd : 
as, Every mortal man is a fin of Adam. But, if the term 
added to make up theiComplexiubjeA does not neceflarily 
or conftantly belong to i^ then it is determinative^ and 
limits the fubjedto a particular part of its extenfion^ as» 
Every pious man Jhall he happy. In the fird propofition 
|he word mortal \h merely explicative : In the lecond pro* 
pofiti«n the word pious is determinative. 

Here note, that whatfoever may be affirmed or-denied 
cencernine any fubjedt, with an explicative additioo» may 
be alfo affirmed or denied of that fubjc6t without it 1^ as wa 
may boldly fay. Every man is a fon of Adam^ as well as 
every mortal man : But it is not io^ where the addition is 
determinative, for we cannot fay. Every man (hall be hap- 
py, though every pious man fhall be fo. 

In a complei propofition, the predicate or fubjed is 
ibmetimes made complex by the pronouns who, which, 
whofe, to whon>, Ice* which make another propofition 3 u 
£f ery man who is pious fhall be faved : Julius, whofe fir- 
name was Cxfar, overcame Pomppy : Bodies, which are 
tranfparent, have many pores. Here the whole propofi- 
tion is called the primary or chief, and the additional pro* 
^fitiott is called an incident ptopofition. But it is (till to be 
efteemtd in this cafe merely as a part of the complex 
term ;. and the truth or falfehood of the whole complex 
propofition is not to be judged by the truth or falfehood ef 
the incident propofition, but by the conned^idn of the 
whole fubje^ with. the. predicate. For the incident pro* 
pofition may be falfe, andabfuxd, or impoffible, and yet 
the whole complex propofitiox^ may be true ; . as, A hoffe 
which has wings might fly over the Thames* 
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Befide this complexion which belones to the fubjed or 
predicate, logical writers ufe to iay» there is a complei- 
ion which may fall upon the copula alfo : But this I have 
accounted for in the fe^on concerning modal propoii* 
tions ; and indeed it is not of oiuch importance whether 
it were placed there or here. 



SECT. V I. 

Mf .COMFOUNB nopoiiTioirf. 



A 



COMPOUND propofition is made up of two 
«r more fubjefls or predicates, or both ; and it contains 
in it two or more propofitions, which are either plaiidy 
exprefled, or concealed and implied. 

The firft fort of compound proportions are thofe where- 
in the compofttion is expreifed and evidenti and they are 
diftinguifhed into thefe fix kinds, namely, copulative} dtf- 
jondive,. conditional, caufal, relative and difcretive. 

I. Copulative propoiitions, are thofe which have more 
fubjeda or predicates connedtcfd by affirmative or negative 
coiCijun6tion& ; as, Riches andb$nour are temptations to pride: 
C^far conquered the Gauls and the Britons : Neither gold or 
Jewels nvill purcbafe imtnortaUty, Thefe propofitions are 
evidently compounded, for each of them may be refoWed 
into two propofitions, namely. Riches are temptations to 
pride ; and Honour is a temptation to pride ; and fo the reft. 

The truth of copulative propofitions depends upon the 
truth of all the parts of them ; for, if Csefar had conquered 
the Gauls, and not the Britons» or the Britons, and not 
the Gauls, the fccond copulative propofition had not been 
true. 

Here note, Thofe propofitions, which cannot be refolv- 
ed into two or more fimple propofitions, are not properly 
copulative, though two or more ideas be conne<fted and 
coupled by fuch conjunctions, either in the fubjcdt or pre- 
dicate ; as T*vjo and three make five : Majefiy and meeknefs 
do not often meet .* Thefun^ m99ffi d^Jf^Vfi ^re not all to be 






joioed or oppofe^to one anoalmtbr dw|ltli4fay^ jltniikia 



osy /# «/ W/jirr <^jr or mffbt : Tbe 'meatber 4s either /&MU|f.tMr 
im : ^UMntity it either kngfk* breadth or d^tth^ . ;? 
The trath mdUjuuiHvet depends on the necefliir)r «nd 



immediate oppofitton^ the part%; therefore onlj AejliA 
of th«ie examples is 'true ;* tet the two firft are nol; ftiitfj 

true, becaufe ^'l%^ifj^^riiro l^tt^'Mp* ^ ^^>^ ^Nl^ ^ 
and dry (;hmfy 'weati^ i& a meifiam 'factween JS tortyj tMl 

JVflKvtTAftTHrffii.ri'^.^ffftfiiJwwT^ miilail ■iiio 

jn thatfQQaitiQiuiljs 0fiiUaiiMidua2aUedxkft.4ateiiMi^Hi 

,t»bjgis>jcalilgAtl>e. r 4 | ii }y < ^ • ri ? ,;^if^.«|i*h 

The; ttuth j»f <tbsfciNrpDQfi|icms dcqjieads ..jipt mA^^ 

4)f thci.<»Qaaicd2»9/iVjbei«tfQr i^acix. pad of tJif»n"fi|ML||e 
.&Uiu aodTiftt tbe^hqle luropafiUan tme i.?a^^$timm^ 
,frmdc9fifi^ /Aw .«^,fe u$fiu»rc fmnii/hmfift^. ^ . . . .^r.^ 

.;;iy. C4mfdfrfi f^ i m sf are vrh«re t^ipropf(toWiail 
^oviiBd.b7.«4A&l parMcU^ i as. B^ufu ^mrtmt. Mb UMft 
.jfiigii ie d^firojffid • .iUi^^sm 4iMc« trnkaftf h^Qiii^Mfimllt 

The jtriith ofjfi «iij(!M[^^^ 
fOf tbe.partst bttt&on^.the^^M^««9KiwfM th$it tjlpt ftPiMft 
^8 iipon. die other ; br . boto <par ts I9a74>^ tas»t% PMP 
.firqpofitionfaUe, if,<w>c p^fftba got thegai4i»of jJ»iS»yiy 

Some logicians xdtr'rsdufUcatipropofiti&m to this ||)i|f|^ 

V« .Rdajfii^ p^^t^fi^m^ ibaire tbeSr pazU joij^d; VlJt1 

fiartifilts.as.^jcprefs aiirriU^ioa^ar JBWipairi6»o ^oijBiiJm 

/to ancvtberi fLSfWieMj/m anJigMt Imdii^^ui : j^fmmh 

fo is tkej6»-rwBfire therth nff^tak-fidr^i contMion wul aa^ 
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Th^ are vttj much aktn to cohditionat propofitiotid^ 
and die tnith of them depends upon the juftned of theii- 

VI. Dtfcretk^ frtpb/ithns ate fuch wherein yarfousahd 
feemihglf oppofite judgnients are ihade, whole varietj of* 
diftin6tioh is n6t6d by Uie particles, huty though^ yety lie. as 
Travellers way change their climaiei hut not their temper ; j/^ob 
^aj ftitientf th^gh hii grief nvds great* 

The tmth and goodnefs of a difcretive propojltioh depends 
on the truth of both parts, and their contradiflin<5lioii t6' 
one ai^other ; for» though both parts fhodld be true, yet if 
there be no feemihg oppofition betM^een them, it is an uie- 
lefj a/ftrtion, though we cannot call it a falfe one ; as, Def* 
cartes tuas a philofophety yet he nvar a Frenchfnan : The Rom- 
ans 'Ofere valiant y but theyfpoke Latin ; both which propoH- 
tions are ridiculousi for want of a feeining oppofition be- 
cweeh the parts. 

Since We have declared wherein Hit truth ^imAfalfehood oi 
tfaefe compound proportions confift, it is proper alfo to give 
fbfftie intimations how any of thefe propofitions, wheii they 
are falfe, may be oppofed or cbntritdiSied, 

All coifipomid propofitions, except copulatives^ and dif- 
tt^ivesy are properly denied or contradi^ed when the nd- 
Mtion affeds their conjun6tive particles ; sts, if the disjun^- 
tivc proportion averts, // is either day or night ; the op- 
^nentfays, // // not either day or night ; or, // // Hot necef- 
fary that itjhould he either day or night : fo the hypothetical 
propofitton is denied, by faying, // does not follow that tha 
earth mujl move if the fan befxt* 

A disjundlive propofition ihay be contradicted alfb by dc- 
oying all the parts ; as, // // neither day nor night. 

And a caufal propofition may be denied or c^pofed /«- 
ilre^ly and impruperly^ when either part of the propofition 
is denied ; and it muft be falfe if either part be fal& : But 
die defign of the proportion being to ihew the caufalcon* 
neHian of the two parts, each part is fuppofed to be true, 
and it is not properly contradi<fled as a caufal propofitibny 
linlefs one part of it be denied to be the caufe of the othftr. 

As iat copulatives and dijcretivesy becuufe their trutli 
depends more on the truth of their parts, therefore th^f^ 
may be oppofed or denied, as many ways as the parts of 

M 
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>'which they are compofed may be denied ; fo this copnla- 
fiire propofitioiiy Riches and honour are temptations to pride^ 
may be denied by faying, Riches are not tempt atiom^ though 
honour may he : or» Honour is not a temptation^ though riches 
tuay be; or, Neither riches nor honour are temptatiom^ &:c. 
. So this difcretive propofition. Job luas ,patienty though his 
grief nuas greats is denied by ^ing9.y<^ '^as not patient^ 
though his grief 'Mias great.: or, Job luas patient ^ but his grief 
niaas not great : or, j^ob tuas not, patient y nor .nuas his grief 
jgreat. 

■ We proceed now to iht fecond fort of compound i^to^q^ 
tioDS, namely, foch nvhofe compofition is not exprejfed^ but ior 
tent or concealed; yet a fmali attention will find two pro- 
pofitions included in them. Such are thefe that follow.^ 

1. Excluiives ; as, The pious .-man alone is happy* Jt.it. 
only Sir If a ac Nekton, could find out true ph'tlofophy. . 

2. Exceptives ; as, None of the ancients but Plato ns^dldt^, 
fended the fouPs immortality* The .Protefiants ivorjhip none 
hut God* 

3. Comparatives ; as, Pasn:is tbe^greatejl affliilipn. .No 
7urk nvas fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico* 

Here note^ That the comparative degree does not always 
imply the pofitive ; as, if \£2Lyy.ji fcol is better than a knave^ 
this does not affirm }iiaLX,folfy is^ood^ but that it is a kfs 
evil than knavery. 

4. Inceptive s and dejitives^ which relate to the beginning 
or ending of any thing 5 as, The.Latin tongue is not yet for* 
gotten* No man before Orpheus 'wrote Greek verfe. Peter 
Czar of Mufcovy began to civilize his nation. 

To thefe may hc^Rddcd; continuatives ; 2Sf.Rome retnains 
to this day 9 which includes at.leaft two jpropofitions^ name- 
ly, Rome nvasf znd Jtome is. 

Here let other authors fpend time and pains in givtag 
the precife definitions in all thefe forts of propofitioss^, 
which may be as well underftood by their names and ex* 
amples : Here let them tell what their truth depends up- 
on, and how they are to be oppofed or contradided ; but 
. a moderate (hare of common fenfe, with a review of what 
is faid on the former compounds f will fuffice for all tbeib 
puipofesi without the formality of rules. 
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ROPOSITIONS are next to be confidercd ac - 
cording to their fc/i/c OT^gn/ficatiou, and thus they are dif* 
tributed into true and /al/e. A true propofttion rcprefcnts 
things as they arc in themfelves ; but, if things are rcpre* 
fented otherwife than they are in themfelves, the propo- 
rtion \%falfe. 

Or we may defcribe them more particularly thus : a true 
^rd)^//^/; joins thofe* ideas and terms together "whofe ob» 
jeds are joined and agree ; or it disjoins thofe ideas and 
terms whofe objedts difagree, or are disjoined ; as, Every 
bird has nuings : A brute is mt immortaU 

A falfe propofition joins thofe ideas or terms whofe ob* 
jeds diiagree, or it disjoins thofe whofe objedls agree ; as^ 
Birds have no *wings : Brutes are immortaL 

Note,..,lx. is impoflible that the fame propo/ition fhould 
be both true and falfe at the fame time, in the fame fenfe, 
and in the fame refped ; becaufe a propofition is but the 
reprefentation of the agreement or difagreement of things: 
Now it is impojjible that the fame thing Jhould he andmt he^ or 
tlMt the fame thing fhould agree ^ and not agrce^ at the fame time\ 
and in the fame refpe^/. Thi» is a firft principle of human 
k«owledgei- 

Yet fome * propofitrons may feem to contradidl one a^ 
nother, though they may be both true, but in difiPerent 
ienfes, or refpedls, or times ; as, Man nvas immortal in par* 
adifef and Man nvas mortal in paradije. But thefe two 
propc^tions muft be referred to di:fferent times ; as, Man 
t^re hhfall was immortal, but at thefallht became mor* 
till. So we may fay now, Man is mortal^ or man is imfn§r» 
iaif if we take thefe propofitions in diflPetent refpeAs : as 
Man is an immortal creature as to his foul, but mortal as 
to his body. A great variety of difficulties and feeming 
contradiAions, both in Holy Scripture, and other writ- 
iagsi may befolved and cxp^ncd in this manner. 
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The mod important queftion on this fubjed is this* 
IF^at h the criterion^ or dijiingui/hiag mark of truth ? How 
fhall we know when a propofition is really true or £aUe I 
There are fo many difsuifes of truth in the worlds fo ma- 
ny falfe appearances oftruth, that fome feds have declar- 
ed there is no poffibility of diftinguiihing truth from /a/ft- 
hood; and therefore they have abandoned all pretences to 
^no^ledge, and qnauntaia (Irenuoufly that nothing is to to be 
known. 

The firft men of this hpmour made themfelves famooi 
in Greece by the name offcepticst that is, feekers. Tley 
If ere aUb called academics^ borrowing their name from 
mcademiay their fchool or place of ftudy. They taoflbt 
tb^it all things are uncertain^ though tlicy allowed tSat 
fome are n^ore probiable than others. After tbefe aroft 
\kui it^s of Pyrrhonifs fo nanied from Pyrrho their mafteri 
fihq would not allow one propofition to be more probable 
than another ; but prqfefied that afl things wert efuaUj utt 
ffrtajff. l^ow all thefe men (^^ ^^ ingenious authpr ex- 
preiles it) ^re rathef to be called a fed q( liars xhviM- 
hfophersyTLTLd thf^t cenfure is j aft for two reaibns: (t«) 
pecaufe they deteriyiinefl cpuceming evpry propofitipn 
that // nvqs uncertain., and believed that ;i^ S|. certain tmthf 
^hile they profeHTed there nv(is nothing certi^in, and that vst 
thing could be determined concerning truth or faUebopd ; 
^d thus ^eir very dodrine gave itfelf the lie. ( a.) Bc^ 
piufe they judged and aded as other men did in the (dOr 
jnon affairs of life ; they would neither run into fire hoc 
water, though they profefTed ignorance and uncertaintJTt 
If bether the one would bum, or the other drown thev. 

There have been fome in all ages who have top mveb 
Reeded tl^is humour, who difpute againft every thim 
finder pretence that trt/^h has no c^tain mark to difilngi^ 
if. Let us therefore inquire ivhat is the genenU mt^ri^ 
^ truth f And} in order to this, it is proper to confiikf 
Vf\i7{% is the reafon yrhj we afTent to thofe propofittoM 
Hhici) contaix) the inpft certain and indnbiubk tnil^^ 
ffich 9fi tbefe. T'A^ n^h^ is greater thqn apart ; Tiva W 

Th^ oiUy rc^on ^hy Wfs believe thefe prQpofipPlU tQ 
be true, if bfip4Pft tbfi i(klM pf t^^ fobje^s »q4 l>redi 
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appear with fo mnch clearnefs and ftrength of evidence 
to agree to each other^ that the mind cannotf help difcem- 
ing the agreement, and cannot doubt of the truth of them, 
but is conftrained to judge them true. So, wh6n we com- 
pare the ideas of a circle- dead a triangle^ or the ideas of an 
oyfter and butterfly^ we fee fuch an evident difagreement 
between them, that we are fure that a hutterfly h not an 0/- 
Jiery nor is a triangle a circle. There is nothing but the 
evidence of the agreement or dilag^reement between two 
ideas that makes us affirm or denj the one 01 the other. 

Now it will follow from hence, that a clear and dlftlnff 
perception or full evidence of the agreement and difagreement of 
our Ideas to one another^ or to things^ is a certain criterion of 
truth : For, fmce our minds are of fuch a make, that where 
the evidence is exceeding p^aiii and ftrong, we cannot 
Withhold our alTeht- ; we fliould then be necefTarily expo- 
fed to believe fali^hood, if complete evidence fhbuld b^ 
found in anj propositions that are not true. • But furely > 
the God of perfeft wifdom, truth ' and goodnefs, would 
never oblige his creatures to J^e.thus deceived ; and there- 
fore he. would never have-conftitnted us of fuch a frame 
aa. would xender. it naturally impofSble to guard againft ^ 
error. 

Another confequence is naturally derived from' the for- - 
xner, and* that is, that the only reafon why we fall into - 
mifiake, is becaufd we are imps^tientto form a judgment 
of things before we hdve a clear and evident perception 
of their agreement or difagreement \ and, if 'live wiH make 
hafte to judge while our ideas are obfcure and confined, 
or before we fee whether they agree or difagree, we (ball 
plunge ourfelves into perpetual errors. See more on this 
. lubjed: in an Effay on the Freedom of^vlll In God and Man^ • 
publiflied in.i7,3,2^feAion !• P4ge 13. 

iV0/^....What is here afTerted concorning ^ neceffity of 
£lear and diftinft ideas, refers chiefly to prppofitions 
iKrhich we form ourfelves by our own powers : As for pro* 
pofitiOns which we derive from the teftimony of others^ 
tbcy wHl be. accounted for in Chap^ IV. 

Ml. 
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O^^CE we have found that evidence is ti^. 
;fat criterion, and the fure mark of truth, this lesuls ni 
i'redlj to coniider propoHtioi^ according to their 4r^« 
depoii ; and here we muft take notice both of the different 
degrees of evidence* and the different kinds of it. 

Prqpolitionsi according to their different degrees of eT« 
|d^ce, are diJlinguiflied into certain and dabiousf . 

' tyiiere the evidence of the agreement or difagf eemenl . 
of the idea$ is fo ftron? and plain, that we cannot fprbid 
nor delay our affent, me proportion is C2^1ed certain s ^ 
Svery circle bath a centre ; The nuorld did not ' create itje^. 
An affent to fuch propofitions is honoured with the qame 
of knoyjledge* . ■ ■ j •. 

' Biit'y whien there is any obfcurity upon the agreement 
or difagreeinent of the ideas, fo that uie mind * does ifik, 
clearly J)ercetve it, and is not compelled to atfent or di& 
fent, dien the propofition, in a proper andphilofophical 
iehf6| is called doubtful or uncertain ; as, The ^nets art, 
}niaBited; The fonts of brutes are mere matter ; Tthe 'omU 
^Inotjiandatboufandyears longer '; Dido hmlt the citj t(. 
tartiaffCf 8ccJ Such uncertain propofitions are cawS 
Mtntqns, 

IjB^en we cpnfider ourfelves as philofophers, oxfearch. 
its aher truthy it would be well if we always fufpendedf a, 
)bllj^<}gni^nt or deterAiination about any things ^aij^. 

* ][t maj be o\>jeA^ that this cert^ty and imcertaiiity beii)^ o»> . 
Vt m (H9' nuncl, thiK Bi^fion belbhgi to prdpofitioiii' rkther*, kit^Dord^ , 
8|f ^ the'degreeil of bar' affelit; tUan the degrees of evidetace.' -|kit 
ifraay be Well anfwered, that the evidence h<n« intended it thut ' 
^h^h appeart fo to the mind, and not the mere eWdcaee in the aa*' 
Wre of Uunga. Befides, (at we (haH ihew immecfiatc^y^ the d^pvli 
^^aflfent ought toWexaAI^ proportionable to the oq^ee of iB^ 
dence : And therefore the difference is not great, whether propoft* 
tiou be csdled certain or iiacertail^ according to the mcaftve of cH^ 
4eMe, Of €f afink 
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Qtade farther inquiricf, ^ere this plain and perfeQ eoi* 
ience is wanting : bat we are fo prone of ourfelves to 
judge without full eyidenccy and in fome cafes the neceffi- 
17 of adtion in the affairs of life conftrains us to judge and 
determine upon a tolerable degree of evidence, that wc 
Tolgarlj call thofe proportions e^rtairty where we haTfi 
but Tery little room or reafon to doubt of them, though 
the evidence be not complete and refiftlefs. 

Certaintjy according to the fchools is diftinguifhed into 
^ff^edihe and fubje{iive. Ohje^he certainty^ is when the 
propofitton is certainly true in itfelf ; %vAfvbje£live^ when 
we are certain of the truth of it. The one is in things % the 
other is in our minds. 

But let It be obferved here, that every proportion in it- 
felf is certainly true or certainly falfe. For, though doubt- 
fulnefs or uncertainty feems to be a medium between cer- 
tain truth and certain falfehood in our minds, yet there is 
no foch medium in things themfelves, no. not even in fii- 
txai Events: For now at this time it is certain in itfelf » 
that midfummer-day feven years hence will be ferene, or 
it is certain it oiv// he cloudy^ tho* we are uncertain and ut- 
^rly ignorant what fort of day it veill be : This certainty 
0^ diftant futurities is known to Gfod onljr. 

Uncertain or dubious propofitions, tha^'is, opinions, zxf^ 
d^ingmflied into probable, or improbable* 
^ tyhen the evidence of any propoiitibn is greater thajji 
^evidence of the contrary^ then it is a probable opinion : 
tyhere the evidence and arguments are ftronger on the 
CGntrsiry (ide, we call it improvable. But, while tlie air- 
giiments on either fide feexn to be equally ftrong, and the 
evidendie for and againflt any propoiitibn appears equal to 
t$e mind, then in common language wa call it a doubtful 
inaittef. yS^e alfo call it a dubious or doubtful propofi- 
tidiij when there are no arguments on either fide, as,Next 
(Sbriftmas-day will be a very (harp froft. And in gene- 
ralj all thofe propofitions are doubtful, wherein we can 
*»erceive no fufficieiit marks or evidences of truth or falfe- 
ibbif . "Ini fnch a cafe, the mind which is fearching for 
|rtidi ought to remain in a (late of doubt or fufpenfe, 
until fupeirlo^ eyidence on-oi^e fide or the other incline the 
Saf^Emce of t^e judgment, »Mi determine the probability or 
^Ataiaty'to^tne'oneitde. ' *' '* 
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A great many propofitions whrch we ^generally bditfve 
•r miibelieye in human a£FairS| or in the fciencesi have 
very various degrees of evidence, which yet arife not to. 
complete certainty y either of truth or ^aMehood. Thus it 
comes to pafs that there are fuch various and almoft infi- 
nite degrees of probability and improbability. To a weak 
probability we (hould gite a weak aflcnt ; and a ftronger 
aflent is due where the evidence is greater, and the mat- 
ter more probable. If we proportion our aflent in all 
things tathe degrees of evidence, we do the udnoft that 
human nature is capable of in a rational way tofecure it* 
felf from error. 
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FTER we have confidered the evalenc§ cS 
propofitions in the various degrees of it, wecome to for- 
vey the feveral kinds of evidence, or the 'different ways 
whereby truth is let into the mind, and which produce 
accordingly feveral kinds of knowledge. We (hall dififi- 
bute them into thefe fix ; namely, Senfe, Confciooftiefif 
Intelligence, Reaibn, Faith, and' Infpii-ation ;. and t&en 
diftinguilh the propofiltions, which are derived from them. 
I. The evidence of fenie b, when we frame a propoii- 
tion according to the dilates of any of our fenfes ^foYrt 
judge that grafs is green ; that a trumpet gives a pleaiaat 
found ; that fire burns wood'; water is foft, and iron h 
hard ; for we have feen, heard or felt all thefe. It is uppa 
tbis evidence of fenfe, that we know and believe the oaily 
occurrences in human life ; and! almoft all the hiftoriet ot 
mankind, that are written by eye- or ear witnefles^ scf^ 
built upon this principle. 

' Under the evidence of fenfe we do not only indode 
that knowledge which is derived to as by cur outwsurd 
fences of bearing, feeing, feelingi uiling, and fincUiiig j 
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but that alfp which b derived from the inward ienfations 
and appetites of hunger, thirft> eafe, pleafure, pain» weari- 
nefsy reft» &c. And all tbofe things which belong to the 
bodf ; as Hunger is a painful appetite ; Light is pUafani ; 
It(fi is/hvect to the ntteary iimh. 

Propofitions which are built on this evidencesinay be la^ 
med fenfible propofitions, or the dilates of fenfe. 

IT. As we learn what belongs to the body by the evidence 
pf fenfe, lb we learn what bdongs to the foul by an in- 
9¥ard confcioufnefs, which may be called a for( of inter* 
nal feelings or fpiritaal fenfation of what paffiss in the 
mind \ as, I think before I fpeak ; I defire large know- 
ledge ; I fufpedl my own pra^ice ; I fludied hard to-day ; 
My confcience bears witnefs of my iincerity ; My fool 
bates vain thoughts \ Fear is an eafy paflion ; Long mj^ 
ditaiion on one thing is tirefome. 

Thus it appears, that we obtain tht knowledge of a 
QuUitude of propofitions, as well as of fingk ideas, by 
tbofc two principles which Mr. Locke calls fenfation and 
reflexion : One of them is a fort of confcioufnefs of what 
affcds the body, and the other n a confcioafi^eifl of nhat 
fiafles in the mind. 

Propofitions which are bnik oa Alt intenuiteonfciooC- 
nefs, have yet no particular or difiinguiflibg name affiffiw 
«d to tbem. 

III. Intelligence relate chiefly to thofe abfiraded pro- 
ppfijLions which carry their own evidence with them, and 
ildmitno doubt about them. Our perception of this felf. 
fYidfnce in any propoficion is called mteHi^ence. it is 
0nr knowledge rf thofe firft principles of truth which are^ 
it it were, wrought into the very nature and make of 
pur minds: l%ey are b evident in thcmfclvet to ever^ 
9iap vriio attci^s to them, that they need ao proof. It 

the prerogaUvc and peculiar ezceUence of theie propot* 
f^nt that they can fcarce either be proved or denied : 
camiot eafily be proved, hecaufe there h nothing 
fuppoled to be more clear or certain, from which an argu- 
knent may be drawn to prove them. They cannot well 
be dented, becaufe their own evidence is fb bright i^nd pon- 
jmcmg, tb9^ a; fc^n at q; t|irpq9 Vt onagrqpoq tbe min4 
ftcce^ily itflimti i focb are diefe^Whatfoever aQcth hatl^ 
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a being ; Nothinfi; Kas^no properties ; A- part is UCi than 
•he whole ; Nothing can be the caufe of itfelf. 

Thefc propofitions are called axioms, or maxims, cor 
firft principles ; thefe are the very foundations o( all iixh 
proved knowledge and reafonings, and on that acconnc 
thefe have been thoughts to be intimate propofitions, or 
truths bom with uito 

Some fuppofe that a great part of the knowledge ofan- 
gels and human Ibuls in the feparate flate is obtained 14 
Um mannoTy namely^ by fuch an immediate view of things 
IB their own. nature, which is called intuition. 

IV. Reaibning'is the next fort of evidence, and thati^ 
when one: truth is infierredor drawn from others by nata» 
ral and juft methods of argument ; as, if there be much 
light at' midnight, I^ infer, it proceeds from the moon ; 
becaufe the fun is under the>earth.* If I fee a cottage in 
a foreft^ h conclude, fome man has been there and built 
it. Or when I furvey the heavens-and earth, this gives 
evidence to my r«afoD» . thai there is a God who ma4t 
them* 

Utt propofitions which I believe upon this kind of evi- 
dencey are called conclufions, or rational truths ; and the 
knowledge that we gain this way is properly called fc^ 

Yet let it be noted, that the word fcience is ufually ap- 
plied to a whole body«of regular and methodical obferva* 
tions or propofitions, which learned men have formed 
concerning any fubjed of fpe culation-, deriving one truth 
from another by a train of arguments. If this knowledge 
chiefly diredsourpradice,it is ufually called an art. And 
diis is the'moft*remarkable diftin^tion between an art and, 
a icience, namely, the one refers- chiefly to* pra6Hce, tfic 
other to fpeculation. Natural philofophy, or phyflcs, aMd'^ 
ontology, are fciences; logic and rhetoric are called aftsr; 
but mathematics include both art and fcience : for ther' 
have much of fpeculatioui and much of pradice in theoh 
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* S6tenJS]Ja£ti this book wm written, we have had fo many 1^ 
pearances of the aerora ttarealh ar-redttccs this iaiertnec only to a 
yrobabflity. ■'- 
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Obfcrvc here,That, when the evidence of a propofition 
derived from fenfe, confcioufpers, intelligence, or reafon, 
is firm and indubicable^ it produces fuch afTent as we call 
a. natural certainty. 

v. When we derive the evidence of any propofition 
from the teilimony of others, it is called the evidence of 
fruth ; and this is a. large part of our knowledge. Ten 
thoufand things there are which we believe merely upon 
the authority or credit of thofe who have fpoken or writ- 
ten of them. It is by this evidence that we know there is 
fuch a/ country as China, and there was fuch a man as Ci- 
cero who«dwelt in Rome. It is by this that mod of the 
tranfa&ions in human life are managed : We know our 
parents and our kindred by this mean ; we know the per- 
fons and laws of our prefent governors, as well as things 
that are at a vaft dillance from us in foreign nations, or 
in ancient ages. 

According as the perfons that inform us of any thing 
are many or few, or more or lefs wife, and faithful, and 
credible, fo our faith is more or lefs firmer wavering, 
and the propofition -believed is either certain or doubtful)' 
but in matters of faith, an exceeding great probability is 
called a moral certainty. 

Faith is generally diftinguiflied into divine and hu« 
man, not with regard to the propofitions that are be- 
lievedy but with regard to the teftimony upon which we 
bdiev^ them. W^en God reveals any thing to us, this 
gives as the evidence of divine hith ;'bat whatmsm only 
acquaints us with, produces a human faith in us ; the 
one- being built upon the word of man, arifes but to mor« 
al certainty ; but the other being founded on the word 
of God, anfes to an abfolute and infallible afTurance, fo 
br as we underfiand the meaning of this. word. This is 
called fupernatural ceitainty. 

Propofitions which we believe upon the evidence of hu- 
man teftimony are called narratives, relations, reports, 
hiftorical obfervations. Sec, but fuch as are built on di- 
vine toftimony, are termed matters of revelation ; and, if 
they are of great importance in religion, they arc called 
articles of faith. 
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There are fome ptopodtioxM or parts of knowledge, 
which are faid to be derived from obfenration and expe« 
riencey that is experience in oarfelves, and the obferra- 
tions we have made on other perfons or things } but thefir 
are made up of fdme of the fbmler fprings of kno^Ied^ 
Joined togeUier» nalttelji fehfe^ confcxoufnefs, reafen^ Adnfj 
kc. and therefore are not reckoned a diftind kind of tn- 
dence. 

Vl. Infpiration is a fort of evideiice diftind from d 
the former, and that is, when fuch an overpowering 10- 
prefiion of any proportion is made upon the mind by 
God himfelfy that gives a convincing and indnbitable ev- 
idence of the truth and divinity of it : So were difc pro- 
phets and the apoftles infpired.* 

Sometimes Gk)d may have been pleafed to make nfeof 
the oQtward fenfes, or the inward workings of the imagi- 
nation, of dreams, apparitions, viiions, and voices, or 
reafoningit <^ perhaps humain narration, to convby dtvioe 
truths to the mind of the prophet ; but none of theft 
would be fafficieiit to deferve the name of infpiration^ 
wfthoat a Superior or (fivtne light atid power atteddfag 
diem. 

This fort of evidence is alfo very difitndl from whit in 
nfually call divine faith ; for every conhmon Chriftian ^x- 
ercifes divine faith When he believes any propofition which 
God has revealed in the bible upon this account, becanie 
God has faid it, though it was by a train of reafonings 
that he was led to believe that this is the word of God. 
Whereas in the cafe of ibfpiratioii, the prophet not oidy 
ezercifes divine faith in believing what God reveals, bvt 
be is under a fuperior heavenly imprdffion, light and evl* 
dence, whereby he is aflured that God reveals it. Thil> 
if the mod eminent kind of fupematnral certainty. 

Though perfons might be ajfltired of their own infpRT' 
tion, by fome peculiar and inexpreffible confcioofildft of 
this divine infpiration and evidence in their own fpirits,- 
yet it is hard to make out this ififpiration to others, tod 
to convince them of it, except by fome antecedent or con* 



* Net9 Uerc, I fp«ak chiefly of tke kigheft kind of LBfpiratioBi 
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fieq^eat prophecies or miraclesi or fome public appear- 
ances more than human. 

The proportions which are attained by this fort of evi- 
dence are called infpired truths. This is divine revelation 
at firft handy and the di6iates of God in an immediate 
manner^ of which theological writers difcourfe at large ; 
But iince it belongs only to a few favourites of heaven to 
be infpired, and not the bulk of mankind^ it is not necefla- 
Ty to ^ak more of it in a treatife of logic, which is de- 
figned for the general-improvement of human reafon. 

The various kinds of evidence upon which we believe 
any propofition, a^ord us thefe three remarks : 

Remark I. The fame propoliiion may be known to 
us by the diflFerent kinds of evidence : That the whole is 
bigger than a part, is known by our fenfes, and it is known 
by the felf-evidence of the thing to our mind. That God 
created the heavens and the earth is known r*» ns by vea- 
iotif and is known alfo by divine teflimony or fairh. 

Remark II. Among thofe various kinds of evidence 
ibme are generally flrouger than others in their own na- 
ture* and give a better ground for ceitainty. Inward 
confcioufnefs and intelligence, as well as divine faith and 
infpiration, ufually carry much more force with them 
than fenfe or human faith,which are often fallible; though 
there ate inftances wheicein human faith, fenfe and reafou- 
ing lay a foundation alfo for complete afTurance, and 
leave no room for doubt. 

Reafon in its own nature woald always lead us into the 
irnth in matters within its compafs, if it were ufed arighf, 
or it would lequire us to fufpend our judgment where 
there is a want of evidence. But it is oui floth, precipi- 
tancy, fenfe, pai&on, and many other things, that lead our 
reafon aftray in this degenerate and -im per fed ft ate: Hence 
it comes to pafs that we are guilty of (o many errors in 
Teafontng, efpecially about divine things, becaufe our 
Teafon either is bufy to inquire, and refolved to determine 
about matters that are above oar prefent reach ; or be- 
caafe we mingle many prejudices and fecrtt influences of 
fenfe, fancy, paffion, iiKlination, &c. with our exercifes of 
reafon, and judge and determine according to their irreg* 
Tjlar inftances. 

N 
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Divine faith would never admit of aay-controverfiesor 
4pQbtings, if we were bat afTuredthat God had fpokeOy 
and that we rightly underftood his meaning. 

Remark III. The jgreateft evidence and certainty of 
any propofiiion does not -depend on the variety of the 
ways or kinds of evidence whereby it is known, but rather 
upon the flrength andf degree of .evidence, and the clear- 
nefs of that light in or by which it appears to the mind* 
For a propofition that is known only one way may be 
much more certain, and have ftronger evidence, than 
another that is fuppofed to be known many ways. There- 
fore thefe proportions, Nothing has no properties ; No- 
thing can make itfelf ; which are known only by intelli* 
gence, are much furer than this propofition, The rainbow 
has real and inherent colours in it ; or than this, Tfit 
fun rolls round the earth ; though we feem to know bo^ 
thefe laft by our fenfes, and by the common teflimony of 
our neighbours. So any propofition that is clearly cri- 
dent to our own confcioufnefs or divine faith^ is zimch more 
certain to us than a thoufand others that have only the ^ 
evidence of feeble and obfcure fenfations of mere probable 
reafonings and dotibtful arguments, or the nuitneft of fal« 
lible meny or even though all thefe (hould join together. 
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CHAP. III. 

THE.SPRIfIGS OP FALSE JUDGMENT^OR THE XIOCTRDIl 

OF PREJUDICES. 



I 



INTROODCTION. 



N the end of the foregoing chapter, we h^Tc ffq> 
^eyed the fevei:al forts of evidence on which we build our 
afient to propofitions. Thefe ,are . indeed the general 
grounds upon which we forjn our. judgments concerning 
uiings. What remains in this Si^cond Part of Loqic 
is to point out the feveral fprings ^nd caufes of our mji^ 
takes in judging, an4^^o lay dQwn fome rules by .which 
we fiiQUld condud ourfelYes in paffing a jjpidgment upon 
every thing Uiat is propofed to usl 
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I coitfefs many things \yhich will be mentioned in thefc 
following chapters might be as^ well referred to the 
Third Part of LogiCi where we (hs^U treat of Reafon- 
ing and argument ; for mod of bur falfe judgments fttm 
to include a fecret bad reafoning in them ; and while we 
(hew the fprings of error, and the rules of true judgment* 
we do at the fame time difcoverwhich arguments are faU 
lacious, which reafopings jare weak, and which are juft 
and ftrong. Yet fince thiis is ufuallj called a judging ill* 
or judging well, I think we may without any impropriety 
treat of it here ; and this will lay a furer foundation for 
all forts, of ratiocination and argument. 

Rafh judgments are called prejudices, and fo are th« 
, fprings of them. This word in common life fignifies an 
ill opinion which we have conceived of fome other perfon* 
or fome injury done to him. But when we iife the word 
in matters of fcience, it fignifies a judgment that is form- 
ed concerning any perfon or thing befdie fufficient exam- 
ination; and generally we fuppofe it to mean a falfe judg« 
ment prmiftake : At lead, it is aji opitiion taken up with- 
out folid reafon for it, or an iaifent given to a proportion 
before we have jufl evidence of the truth of it, though 
the thing itfelf may happen to be true; 

Sometimes thefe ralh judgments are called prepo/Tef- 
fions; whereby is nieant, that fome particular opinion has 
pofFefled the mind, and engaged the a/Tent, without fuffi* 
oient featch or evidence of the truth of it. 

There is a vaft variety orthefe prejudices and prcpof- 
feflkms which attend mankind in every age and conditio^ 
of life ^ they lay the foundations of many an error, and 
many an unhappy practice, both in the affairs of religion, 
and in bar civil concernments ; as well as in matters t^ 
learning. ' It is neceffary for a man who purfiies truth to 
.inqair^ into thefe fprings of error, that as far as pofli)>tc 
b" inajrid bim{ei£of old prejudices, and watch hourly a^ 
IP Ail^fiew ofuu»^ ^ 

Tbc^ muaber of thiem is fo great; and tliey are fo inter- 
woven with each other, as well as with the powers of hu« 
H»an nature, that it is fometimes hard id diftinguifli them 
apart $ yet for method's fake we (hall reduce them to theie 
four g^erai heads, namely, prejudices arifing froia 
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things, or from words, from outfelves, or from other per- 
fons ; and, after the defcripton of each prejadice, wc ihalL 
propofe one or more ways of curing it. 



SECT. I. 

PREJUDICES ARISING FROH TBINOJb 

X HE firft fort of prejudices are thofe which a^ 
life from the things themfelves about which we judge. 
But here let it be obferved, that there is nothing in the 
nature of things that will neceflarily lead us into error, if 
we do but ufe our reafon aright, and withhold oar judg- 
ment till there appears fufficient evidence of truth. But 
fince we are fo unhappily prone to take advantage of ev!^ 
ery doubtful appearance and circumftance of things to 
form a wrong judgment, and plunge ourfelves into mif- 
take, therefore it is proper to confider what there is in the 
things themfelves that may occafion our errors. 

I. Theobfcurity of fome truths, and the difficHltyof 
fearching them out, is one occadon of rafh and miftafcen 
judgment. 

Some truths are difficult becaufe they lie remote from 
the firll principles of knowledge, and want along chain 
of argument to come at them : Such are many of the deep 
things of algebra and geometry, and fome of the theorems 
and problems of mofl parts of the mathematics. Many 
things alfo in natural philofophy are dark and intricate 
upon this account, becaufe we cannot come at any certain 
knowledge of them without die labour of many and diffi- 
cult, as well as chargeable experiments. 

There are other truths which have great darkneCs upon 
them, becaufe we have no proper means or mediums to 
come at the knowledge of them. Though in our age we 
have found out many of the deep things of nature, by the 
ailiftance of glaffesand other inftruments ; yet we are not 
hitherto arrived at any fufficient methods to difcoTer the 
lliape of thofe little particles of matter which difiinguifh 
thefeveral fapours, odoursi and colours of hodief j nort« 
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find what fort of atoms coxnpofe liquids or folids, and dif- 
tinguifli wood, mineral^ inetalsy glafs, (lone, &c. There 
is a darknefs alfo lies upon the adtions of the intellc(5tual 
or angelical world ; their nianners of fubfiftence and a« 
gency» the power of fpirits to move bodies, and the union 
of' our fouls with this animal body of ours, are much un- 
known to us on this account. 

Now, in many of thefe cafes^ a great part of mankind is 
not content to be entirely ignorant ; but they rather choofe 
to form rafh and hafty judgments, to guefs at things with- 
out juft evidence, to believe fomethmg concerning them 
before they can know them ; and thereby fall into error. 

This fort of prejudice, as well as moft others, is cured 
by patience and diligence in inquiry and reafoning, and a 
fufpenflon of judgment, till we^have attained fome proper 
mediums of knowledge, and till we fee fufficient evidence 
of the truth. 

II. The appearance of things in a difguife is another - 
fpring, of prejudice, or rafh judgment. . The outdde of 
things, which firft Itrikies us, is oftentimes different from 
their inward nature i and we arc tempted t<o judge fudden- 
ly according to outward, appearances. < If a pidure is 
daubed with many bright and glaring cdours, the vulgar 
eye admires it as an excellent piece ; whereas the fame 
perfon judges very contemptuoufly^ of fome admirable 
deiign, fketched out only with a black pencil on a coarfe 
paper, though by the hand of a Raphael. So the fcholar - 
fpies the name of a new book in a public newf-paper ; he is 
charmed with the title, he purchafes, he reads with huge 
espedations, and finds it is all traih and iinpertinencc r 
This is a prejudice derived from the appearance ; we are 
too ready to judge that volume valuable which had fo 
good a ^ontifpiece. The large- heap o£ encomiums and- 
fwellihg words of afiurance, that Axe beftowed on quack^ 
medicines in public advertifements, tempt many a reader 
to judge them infallible, and to ufe the pills or the plaider^ 
with vaft hope, and frequent difappointment. 

We are tempted to form our judgment of perfons as 
TBsll as things by thefe outward appearances. Where 
thire. is. wealth, equipage, and fplendor, we are ready to 
€^ that man happy ; but we fee not the vexing difquiet-. 

Hz 
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udes of his foul : and when we fpy a perfon in ragged gar* 
ments, we form a defpicable opinion of him too fuddemy ; 
we can hardly think him either happy or wife, our judg- 
ment is fo ftrangely biaffed by outward and fenfible things. 
It was through the power of this prejudice, that the Jew* 
rejedled our bleffed Saviour ; they could not fufFer them- 
lelves to believe that the man who appeared as the fon of 
a carpenter was alfo the fon of God. And becaufe Sc» 
Paul was of little ftature, a mean prefence, and his voice 
contemptible, fome of the Corinthians were tempted to 
doubt whether he was infpired or not. 

This prejudice is cured by a longer acquaintance with 
the world, and a jud obfervation that things are fome- 
times better and fometimes worfe than they appear to be. 
We ought theiefore to retrain our exceffive ferwardnefs 
to form our opinion of perfons or things before we have 
opportunity to fearch into them more perfedly. Re- 
member that a grey beard does not make a pilofopher f 
all is not gold that gliftens ; and a rough diamond may 
be worth an immenfe fum. 

III. A mixture of different qualities in the fame thingSy 
i& another temptation to judge amifs. We are ready t^ 
be carried away by that quality which ftrikes the firft or 
the ftrongeft impreffions upon us, and we j.udge of the 
whole obje<5l according to that quality, regardlefs of all 
the reft ; or fometimes we colour over all the othor qaal»> 
ties with that one tincture, whether it be bad or good. 

When we have juft reafon to admire a man for his vir- 
tues, we are fometimes inclined not only to negled his 
weakneffes, but even to put a good colour upon them^ 
and to think them amiable. When we read a book that 
has many excellent truths in it, and divine fentiments, we 
are tempted to approve not only that whole book» bat 
even all the writings of that author. When a poet, an 
orator, or a pamter, has performed admirably in feveral 
illuftrious pieces, we fometimes alfo admire his very er- 
rors, we miftake his blunders for beauties, and are So ig- 
norantly fond as to copy after them. 

It is this prejudice that has rendered To many great 
io holars perfe^ bigots, and inclined them to defend Hom- 
t:r or Horaccy Livy or Ciceroy in their miftakes, and yia« 
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dieate all the follies of their faTonrite author. It is that 
tempts fbme great writers to fupport the fayings of almoft 
all the ancient fathers of the choFch^and admire them ev- 
en in their very reveries. 

On the other hand, if an author has profefled heretical 
fentiinents in religion, we throw our fcom upon every 
thin? he writesi we defpife even his critical ormathemat* 
ical learning, and will hardly aTlow him common fenfe. 
If a poem has fome blemiihes in it^ there is a fet of falfe 
critics who decry it univerfally^ and will allow no beau* 
ties there. 

This fort of prejudice is relieved by learning to difiin- 
sruifli things well, and not to judge in the lump. There 
IS fcarce any thing in the world of nature or art, in the 
world of morality or religion, that is perfectly uniform. 
There is a mixture of wifdom and folly, vice and virtue,^ 
good and evil, both in men and things. We (hould re* 
member that ioTtiQ perfons have great wit and little judg- 
ynent ; others are judicious, but not witty. Some are 
good humoured without compliment ; others have all the 
formalities of complaifance, but no good humour. Wc 
ought to know that one man may be vicious and learned, 
while another has virtue without learning. That many 
a man thinks admirably well, who has a poor utterance ; 
while others have a charming manner of fpeech, but their 
thoughts are trifling and impertinent. Some ar^ good 
neighbours, and courteous, and charitable towards men, 
who have no piety towards God ; others are truly religi- 
ous, but of morofe natural tempers. Some excellent fay- 
ings are found in very filly books, and fome filly thoughts 
appear in books of value. We fliould neither praife nor 
difpraife by wholefale, but feparate the good from the evil, 
and judge of them apart : The accuracy of a good judg- 
ment confifts much in making fuch diflindions. 

Yet let it be noted too, that in common difcourfe we 
vfoally denominate perfons and things according to the 
major partof their charader . He is to be called a wife man 
who bas but few follies : He is a good philofopher who 
knows much of nature, and for the mod part reafons well 
ki matters of human fcience : and that book ihould be 
efteemed well written, which bas more of good fcnfe i& it 
than k has of impertinence* 
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IV. Though a dung be uniform in its own nature, yet 
the different lights in which it may be placed, and the dif- 
ferent views in which-it appears to ns^ wm be ready to ex- 
cite in us miftaken judgments concerning it. Let an 
eredl cone be placed on a horizontal plane, at a great dif- 
tance from the eye?, and it appears a plain triangle ; but 
we (hall judge that very cone to be nothing but a fiat cir- 
cle if its bafe be -ob verted towards us. Set a common 
round plate a little obliquely before our eyes afar off, and 
we fhall think it an oval figure : But if the very edge of it 
be turned towards us, we Inall take it for a Rraight line. 
So when we view the feveral folds' of a changeable £ilk, we 
pronounce this part red, and that yellow, becaufe of its 
different pofition to the light, though the filk laid fmooth 
in one light appears all of one colour. 

When weiurvey. the miferies of mankind, and think of 
the forrows of millions, both on earth and in hell, the di- 
vine government has a terrible afpedt, and we may be 
tempted to think hardly even of God himfelf : Bnt if we 
view the profufion of his bounty and erace among Us 
creatures on earth, or the happy fpints in heaven, we 
(ball have fo exalted an idea of his goodnefs as to forget 
his vengeance. Some men dwell entirely upon the prom- 
ifes of his gofpel, and think him all mercy : Othersy under 
a melancholy frame, dwell upon his terrors and his 
threatenings, and are overwhelmed with the thoughts of 
his feverity and vengeance, as though there were no nuer- 
cy in him. 

The true method of delivering ourfelve» from 
this prejudice, is to view a tiling on all fidtSy. to 
compare all the various appearances of the fame thine 
with one another, and let each of them have its fiiu 
weight in the balance of oar judgment, before we fully 
determine our opinion. It was by this mean that 
the modern aflronomers^ came to find out that the planet 
Saturn hath a fiat broad circle round its gjobe, which is 
called its ring, by obferving the difierent appearances as a 
narrow or a broader oval, or, as it fometimes feems to be a 
ftraight line, in the different parts of its twenty-nine years 
revolution through the ecliptic. And, if we take the fame 
juftand religious furvey of the great and bleffed God ia 
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all the dtfcoverles .of his ^zj^geanoe aiid his> v^trcjy we 
ihall at laft conclude him to be both jaft and good. 

V. The cafual afibciation of many of our ideas becomes- 
the ipring of another prejudice or rafli judgment, to whioh 
we are lometimes expofed. If in our younger years we 
have taken medicines that have been naufeous, v,^hen ajay 
^medicine whatfoevcr is afterward proppfed to us under 
ilcknefs, we immediately judge it oaufeous : Our fancy 
has fo clofely joined thefe ideas together, that we know 
not how to feparate them : Then the flomach feels the 
difgull, and perhaps refufes the only drug that can pre* 
ierve life. So a child who has been let blood joins the 
ideas of pain and the furgeon together, and he hates the 
fight of the furgeon becaufe he thinks of his pain : Or if 
he has drank a' bitter portion, he conceives a bitter idea of 
the cup which held it, and will drink nothing out of that 

•It is for the fame reafon that the bulk. of. the common 
•people arefofurperllitiouily^ond of the pfalms tr^ndatod 
oy Hopkins and Sternhold, and think them iaqred and 
divine, becaufe they have been now for more than an bnn- 
■dred years bound up in the fame covers with our: bibles. 

The beft relief againft this prejudice of aflbciation is to 

-tMifider>*whether there be any natural and necei&ry con- 

•fie^on between thefe ideas, which fancy, cuftom, or 

•cbaace, hath thus joined together ; and if nature has. 

not joined them, let our judgment corredl the folly of .our 

imaginationi and feparate thefe ideas again.. 
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rUBJVDICEl Altlsmo FKOM WOKBt. 

1 

\J\JK ideas and words arefo linked together^, 
-.lliat' while we judge of things according to words, we 
are led into feveral miftakes. Thefe may be diftributed 
- mider two general heads, namely, fuch as arife from fin- 
\fjLc words or pbrafes, or fuch- as- arife from -words^ joined 
' m fpeechi and eompofiog a difcoorfe* ^ 
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i: The mod emttient and reinarkable errors of the 
firft kind are thefe three, (i) When our words are iiw 
fignificant, and have no ideas ; as when the myftical di- 
vines talk of the prayer of iilence» the fupernatural and 
paffive night of the fouL the vicinity of powers, the fui^ 
penfionofall thoughts: Or (2) When our words are 
equivocal/ and fignify two or more ideas ; as the words 
law, light, fiefh, Q>irit, righteoufnefs, and many other 
terms in fcripture : Or (3) When two or three words are 
fynonymous, and fignify one idea, as regeneration and 
new creation in the New-Teftament ; both which mean 
only a change of the heart from tin to holinefs ; or, as 
the Eledor of Cologn and the Biihop of Cologn aie two 
titles of the fame man. 

Thefe kinds of phrafes are the occafion of various miP 
takes ; but none fo unhappy as thofe in theology : For 
both words without ideas, as well as fynonytnous and e- 
quivocal words, have been ufed and abufed by the hu- 
mours, pafiions, interefts, or by the real ignorance and 
weakned of men, to beget terrible coatefts among Chrif- 
tians* 

But to relieve us under all thofe dangers, and to re* 
move thefe fort of prejudices which arife from iin^ 
words or phrafes,! muft remit the reader to Part I. chap* 
IV. where I have treated about words, and to thofe du 
regions which I have given concerning the definition of 
names, Parti, chap Vi. fedt. 3. 

II. There is another fort of faife judgments or mtftaktti 
which we are ezpofed to by words ; and that is when they 
mt joined in fpeech, and compofe a difcourfe ; and here 
we are in danger two ways. 

The one is, when' a man writes good fenfe, or fpeaki. 
much to the p^rpofe, but he has not a happy and enga- 
ging manner of expreffion. Pefhaps he ufes coarfe smd- 
vulgar words, or oM, -obfolete, and unfafhicHiable lao* 
guage^-or tetmt»<nKkl {riira&s that are foreign, latinisedf 
(eholaflic, very uncommon, and hard to beuoderftood:. 
And this is'ftill werfe, if his fentences a^e long and intri- 
cate, or the found of them harfh and grating to the ear. 
All -thefeiodeed are defedls- in Rile, and lead fome nice 
and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill opinion of «U. 
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that fuch a perfon fpeaks or writes. Many an excellent 
difcourfe of our forefathers has- bgdv abundance of con- 
tempt caft upon it by ou^ modern pretender; to fenfe, for 
want of their diftingoifhing between the language and the 
ideas. 

On the •thcr hand,- when a man of eloquence fpeaks ot 
writes upon any fubjed, we are too ready to run into hit 
fenttmentSy being fweetly and infenfibly drawn by the 
finoothnefs of his harangue, and the pathetic power of 
iis language. Rhetoric will vamifh tyfiry error, fo th^ 
it ihall appear in the drcfs of truth, and, put fuch orna- 
ments upon vice, as to make it lo^k like«.virtne : It is an 
art of wondrous and extenfive ixifli^en^e ; it often concealjSf 
obfcures or overwhelms the truth,, and places fometimes 
Jt grofs falfekood in a inore alluripg -light. The decency of 
adion, the made of the voice, tbe.harmony of the period;i» 
the beauty of the ftile, and all the engaging airs of the 
Q>eaker, have pften charmed the hearers mto error, and 
perfuaded them to approve whatfoever is propofed in fo 
agreeaUe a manner. A large aflembly. ftands ezpofcd 
at once to .th^ power of thcfe prejudices^ and imbibes them 
all. So Cicero and Demoflhenes made the Romans a^d 
the Athenians believe almoft wfaatibever they pleafed. 

The bed defence againft both thefe dangers, is to leai^i 
die fkill (as much as poifible) of feparating our thoughts 
and ideas from words and phrafes, to judge of the things 
in their own natures, and in their natural or juft relation to 
one another, abftrafted from the ufe of language, and .to 
naintain a fteady and obftinate refolution, to hearken to 
nothing but truth, in whatfoever ftile. or drefs it appears* 

Then we (hall hear a fermon of pious and juft fenti- 
•inents with efteem ^nd reverence, though the preacher 
bks but an nnpoliflied fliley and many defers .in the man- 
net of bis delivery. Then we fhall negleA and difregard all 
the flattering infinuations, whereby the oirator would 
make way for his own fentiments to take pofleflson of our 
fouls, if he. has not folid and inftrudtive fenfe equal to his 
language. Oratory is a happy talent,when it b rightly 
employed, to excite the paflions to the pra^ice of virtue 
and piety : but, to fpeak properly t this art has nothing to 
do in the fearch after trudu 
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EITHER nvordsnoT tiingt wouM fo often 
lead us aftray from truth, tf we had not within ourfelves 
fuch fprings of error as thcfe that follow. 

I. Many errors are derived from our weaknefs of rca« 
fon, and incapacity to judge of things in our infant ftate. 
Thefe are called ih^ prejudices of infancy. We frame early 
tniilakes about the common ohjcfts which furround US| 
And the common affairs of Hfe : We fancy the nurfc is our 
beft fiicnd, becaufe children receive from their nurfes 
their food and other conveniences of life. We judge thart 
books are very unpleafant things, becaufe perhaps we havt 
been driven to them by the fcourge. Wejudgealfothat 
the fky toaches the diftant hills, becaufe w«cannotinfom 
ourfelves better in childhood. W^ believe the ftars art 
tiot rifen till the fun is fet, becaufe we never fee thetfi by 
day. But fome of thefe errors may feem to ht derifei 
from the next fpring. 

The way to cure the prejudices of infancy, is to diftiii- 
cuifh, as far as we can, which are thofe opinions which we 
framed in perfed childhood ; to remember that at that 
time our reafon was incapable of forming a right judg- 
Alent, and to bring thefe propofitions again to be examin- 
ed at the bar of mature reafon. 

II. Our fenfes gives us many a falfe inforihation of 
things, and tempt us to judge amifs. This is called /f^'- 
udlce of fenfe \ as, when we fuppofe the fun and moon to 
be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches broad, becaufe 
they appear fo to the eye. Senfe inclines us to judge thstf 
air has no weight, becaufe we do not feel it prefs heavy 
upon us ; and we judge alfo by our fenfes that cold and 
heat, fweet and four, red and blue, &c. are fuch real pro- 
perties in the objedts themfelves, and exadly like thofe .fen- 
fations which they excite in us. 

Note. ...Thofe miftakes of this fort, which all mankind 
drop and lofe in their advancing age, are called mere 
prejudices of infancy ; but thofe which abide with the 
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Vulgar part of the woild, and generally with all men, 
till learning and philofophy cure them^ more properly at- 
tain the name o^prejutiices offenfe. 

Thefe prejudices are to betemovedfeveral ways, (i.) 
By the affiftance of one fenfe we cure the miftakes of ano- 
ther : as, when a (lick thruft'into the warter feems crooked, 
we are prevented fromjudging it to be really fo in itfelf ; 
for, when we take it out of the water, bothour fight and 
feeling agree and determineit to be ftraight. (2.) The 
exercife of our reafon, and an application to mathemati- 
cal and philofophical (Indies, cures many other prejudices 
effenfe^ both with relation to the heavenly and earthly bo- 
dies. (3.) We (hould remember that ourfenfes have of- 
ten deoeived us in various inftances ; that they give but a 
confuied and imperfect reprefentation of things in many 
xafes ; that they often reprefent falfely thofe veryobjecflsto 
which they feem to be fuited, fuch as ^tJJjape, motion^Jize^ 
9SiAJttuaft9n of grofs bodies, if they are but placed at a 
-dillancefrom us ; and as for the minute particles of which 
bodies are compofed, our fenfes cannot diftinguifh them. 
(4.^ We ihould remember alfo, that one prime and orig- 
inal detign uf our fenles, is to inform us what various re^ 
Nations the bodies that are round about us bear to our 
•own animal body, and to grve us notice what is pleafant 
-and ufefiil, or what is painful or injurious to us ; biit they 
are not fufficient of themfelves to lead us into a .philofo- 
rphical acquaintance with the inward nature of things. It 
maft be confefled, tt is by the aiSftance of the eye and the 
-tar cfpccially {which are called ihcffnfes ofdiJcipHne) that 
our minds are furniihed with various parts of knowledge, 
by reading, hearing, and obferving things divine and'hu- 
man ; yet reafon ought always to accompany the exercife 
X)f our fenfes, whenever we would form a juft judgment of 
things propofed to our inquiry. 

lAtxt it is proper to obferve alfo, that as the weaknefs 
-of reafon in our infancy, and the dilates of our fenfes, 
ibraetrmes in advancing years, lead the wifer part of man- 
kind aftray from truth ; fo the meaner parts of our fpe- 
cies,*perfons whofe genius is very low, whofe judgment is 
^always weak^ who are ever indulgin)^ jhe^didtates of fenfe 
iRsd bumouri are but children of alar4rc'fizei they ftand ex' 
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poTed tx> ererlafthi^ miAatkes in l^e, and Uvc sijid die m 
the midft of pFe}udice8. 

III. Imagination is anothen fruitful fpriagof fkl^judg* 
ments. Our imogmation is mothing elle but die various 
appearances of our iienfible ideas in the brain, where thi 
foul frequently works in uniting, disjoining, mitki* 
plying, magnifying, diminifliing, and altering the fevcral 
ihapes, colours, founds, motions, words and things, that 
have been coma^uoicaited to us by the outward orgaoi 
oi fenfe. It is no wonder therefore if fancy leaeds us into 
many miilakes, for it is but fenfe at fecond hand. Wbstf> 
ever is ftrongly imprefled upon the imagination, feme per- 
fons believe to be true. Some will choofe a particB-bf 
)iumber in a lottery, or lay a large wager on a Ikigk 
chance of a dye, and doubt not of fueeef&v beeaufe toeir 
lancy feels fb powerful an impreffion, and affures theiM 
will be prosperous. A thoufand pretended prophecies 
and iofpirattous, and all the freUks of enthuHaibiy havje 
been derived from this ipring. Dreams vie notUbog elfii 
bat the deceptions of fancy : A delirium is but a (hoct 
wildnefs of the imagination; and a^ fettled irregutaritiy of 
£incy, is didradlion and madoefs. 

One way to gain a vi<Sfcory over this unraly factrlty, is tO 
fet a watch upon it perpetually, and to bridle it in all its 
extravagancies ; never to believe any thing merely be- 
xaufe fieincy di<5tates it, any more than I imrould believe a 
midnight-dream, nor to truft fancy any farther, than it 
is attended with fevere reafon. It is a very ufcful and 
entertaining power of human nature, in matters of iKu£- 
tration, perfuafion, ojatory, poetry, wit, converfatiQS, Ac, 
but in the calm inquiry after truth, and the final judg- 
ment of things, fancy (hould retire, and ftand afidc, unlcft 
h be called in to explain or illuilrate a difficult point by 
a fimilitude. 

Another method of deliverance from thefc prejudices 
of fancy, is to compare the ideas that arife in our tmag^ 
inations with the realnature of things, as oftitn as we hsKre 
occafion to j.udge concerning them ; and let calm andfe- 
date reafon govern and determine Qur opinions,. though 
iancy (hoiild (hew never fo great a relu^ance* Fancy is 
the inferior facultyi, and it ought to. obey. 
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IV. The vanoos paffions or aSedlions of the mind, are 
n'amerous and endlefs fprings of prejudice. They dif- 
goife every objed: they converfc wiih, and put their owa 
colours upon it, and thus lead the judgment aftray from 
truth. It is love that makes the mother think her own 
child the f aire ft, and will fometimes perfuade us that a 
falemifh is a beauty. Hope and defire make an hour of 
delay ieem as long as two or three hours : Hope inclihes^ 
vs to think there is nothing too difficult to be attempted i 
Defpair tells us that a brave attempt is mere rafhnefs, and 
that every difficulty is infurmountable. Fear makes us 
imagine that a bufh fhaken witli the wind has fome favage 
bead in it, and multiplies the dangers that attend our 
path : But ilill there is a more unhappy efFed of fear, when 
it keeps millions of fouls in flavery to the errors of eftab- 
Itfhed religion : What could perfuade the wife men anj 
philoibpher.s of a Popifh country to believe the grofs ab» 
furdkies of the RomiAi church, but the fear of torture, or 
death, the galleys, or the inqufition ? Sorrow and melan- 
choly tempt us to think our eircumftances much more di£> 
mal than they are, that we may have fome ezcufe for 
mourning: And envy reprefents the condition of our 
neighbour better than it is, that there might be fome pre- 
tence for her awn vexation and uneafmefs. Anger, wratiip 
aod revenge, and all thofe hateful padions, excite in us far 
worfe ideas of men than they deferve, and perfuade us to 
believe all that is ill of them. A detail of the evil inilU'* 
cnce of the affie(5lions of the mind upon our judgment 
would make a large volume. 

The cure of thefe prejudices is attained by a condant 
jealoufy of ourfelves, and watchfuln^fs over our paffions» 
that they may never interpofe when we are called to pafs 
a judgment of any thing ; And when our affedions qire 
warmly engaged, let us abdain from judging. It would 
be aUb of great ufe to us to fotm our deliberate judgments 
of perfons and things in the calmed and fereneft hours of 
lifei when the paffions of nature are all (ilent, and the mind 
enjoys its moft perfe^ compofure : and thefe judgments 
fo ^Dimtd ' fiiould be treafured up in the mind, that we 
might have recourfe to them in hours of need. See ma- 
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ny more fentiments and diredtions relating to this fubje^, 
in my Dodlrine of the Pailions, a new edition enlarged. 
. V. The fondnefs we have iox felf^ and the relation 
which other perfons and things have to ourfelves, furnifh 
us with another long lift of prejudices^ This indeed might 
be reduced to the paffion of felf-love ; but it is fo copious 
an head that I chofe to name it a diftind fpring of falfe 
judgments. We are generally ready to fancy every thing 
of our own has fomething peculiarly valuable in it, when 
indeed there is no other reafon, but becaufe it is our own. 
Were we born among the gardens of Italy, the rocks of 
Switzerland, or the ice and fnows of Ru(£a and Sweden, 
ftill we ihould imagine peculiar excellencies in our native 
land. We conceive a good idea of the town and village 
where we firft breathed, and think the better of a man tor 
being born^ near us. We entertain the be(t opinion of the 
perfons of our own party, and eafily believe evil reports, 
of perfons of a different fefb or fadlion. Our own fex^ 
our kindred, our houfes, and our very names, feemtohaT« 
ibmething good and defirable in them. We are ready 
to mingle all thefe with ourfelves, and cannot bear to 
have others think meanly of them. 

So good an opinion have we of our own fentiments and 
pra61ices, that it is very difficult to believe what a reprov- 
er fays of our conduct ; and we are as ready to a&nt to 
all the language of flattery. We fet up our own opinions 
in religion and philofophy as the tefts of orthodoxy and 
tiHith ; and we are prone to judge every prad)'ice of other- 
men either a duty or a crime, which we think would be a 
crime or a duty in us, though their circumflancei are vaft* 
ly diffijrent from our own. This humour- prevails fome*. 
times to fuch a degree, that we would make our own 
tade and inclination the ftandard by which to judge of 
every difh of meat that is fet upon the table, vttxj book 
in a library, every employment, fludy, and bufmeis of: 
life, as well as every recreation. 

It is ixom this evil principle, of fetting up felf for a mo- 
del what other men ought to be, that the anti-chriftian 
fpirit of impofition and perfecution had its original : 
Though there is no more reafon for it than there was for 
the prafUce of that tyrant, who having a bed fit for his. 
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own Hz^f was reported to flretch men of low ftature up- 
on the rackf till they were drawn out the length of hi$ 
btd i and feme add alfo^ that he cut oiQF th^ legs of any 
whom he found too iong for it. 

It 18 alfo fTom a principle near' akin to this^ that we per- 
vert and Arain the writings of many venerable authors^ 
and efpecially the facred books of £:fipiturey to Biak^them 
fpeak oux own fenfe. Through the infiut ace which pur 
own fch^mes or bypothefes have upon the mindy we ibme- 
poies become So fharp-fighted as to find thefe fchemes io 
thofe places of fcripture where the holy writers never 
thought of them, nor the holy fpirit intended them. At 
other times this- prejudice brings fuch a dimnefs upon the 
j(]ght> that we cannot read any thing thatoppofes our own 
.fcheme> though it be written as with fpn-beams, and in 
the plained language ; and perhaps we are in danger in 
iuch a cajfe of winking a little again ft the light. 

We oiigbt to iM-ing our minds free, unbiailed, and 
teachable, to learn our religion from the word of God ;■ 
but we have generally formed all thjc le^Fer as well as the 
greater points of our religion before-hand, and then we 
read the prophets and apoftles only to pervert them to 
oonBrm our own opinions. Were it not for this influence. 
of Jei/l and a bigotry to our own tenets, we could hardly 
.imagine that fo many ftrange, abfurd, inconfiftent, wick- 
Ad, mifchievous^ and bloody piinciples, fhould pretend to ^ 
fupport and defend themfelves by the gofpel of Chrift. 

Every learned critic has his own hypothecs ; and if the 
common text be not favourable to his opinion, a various 
le&ion fhall be made authentic. The text muft be fup- 
pofed to be defe^ive or redundant ; and the fcnfe of it 
fiiall b<f literal or metaphorical, according as it beft fup- 
ports his own fcheme. Whole chapters or books fliall be 
Added or left out of the facred canon, or be turned into 
paf aUes by this influence. L>utl)er knew not well how 
to reconcile the epiftle of St. James to the do^rine of juf- 
tiEcation by faith alone, and fo he could not allow it to be 
divine. The Papifts bring all the apocrypha into their 
bible, a^d ftamp divini-ty upon it ; for they can fancy 
purgatory is there, and they £ud prayers for the dead: 
But they leave out the fecond commandinent, becaufe it. 

02 
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fprbids the worfhip of images. Others fuppoie the Mo- 
fiiic hiftorf of' the creation^ and the fall of roan, to be ori-^ 
ental omamentSi or a mere allegory, becaafe the literal 
fenfe of thofe three chapters of Genefis do not agree witb- 
their theories. £yen an honeft plain-hearted • and un- 
learned Chriftian is ready to find fomething in every chaf^ 
ter of the bible to countenance his own> private fentiments $-. 
but he loves thofe chapters beft which (peak his 0¥m opio* 
ion plaineft : This is a prejudice that fticks very dole to^ 
our natures ; the fcholar4& infefled with it dailyiand tfat: 
ssechanic is not &ee.- 

Self-has yet a farther and a more pernicious • influence 
upon our underftandings, and is an unhappy guide in the • 
fearch' after truth. When our own inclination, or our 
eaie^ and honour, or our profit-, tempt us to the pradice 
<^ any thing of fufpedted lawfulnefs, how do we flrain oue 
thoughts to find arguments for it and perfuadeonrfelves. 
it is lawful ? We colour over iniquity and finful.compli- 
ance with the names of virtue and innocence, or at leafti 
of conftraint and neceflity* AIL the difierent and oppo* . 
fite fentiments and pradkes of mankind are too much in-^. 
fluenced by this mean bribery, and give too juft occafica > 
for fatyrical writers to fay, that felf inter eft governs aUt 
mankind. 

When the judge had awarded due dsimages to a perfoa ; 
into whofe field a neighbour's oxen had broke, it is repoiv 
ted -that he reveried hts own fentence, when heheard that 
the oxen which had done this mifchief were his own*. 
Whether this be a hiftory or a parable, it is ft ill a juft rep-. 
refentation of the wretched influence oifeifio corrupt the • 
judgment. 

Oneway to amend this prejudice^ is to thruft^^fb. 
far out of the queftion, that it may have no manner of iQ-. 
fiuence whenfoever we are called to judge and confidert 
the naked nature, truth, and juftice of things. In matteit 
of equity between man and man, our Savioui- has taUght 
us an efiedual means of guarding againft this prejudicet 
and that is, to put my neighbour in the place of myfelfy 
cvnd myfelf in the place of my neighbour, rather than be 
bribed by this coriupt principle of felf-lovc to do injury ttt* 
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oar neighbonrsr Th«nce arifes that golden rule of deak 
iag with others as we would have.others deal with ns. 

In the judgment of truth andfalfehood,right and wrongs 
good and eviU we ought to confider<that eyerjman has 
a SELF as well as we f. and that the tafttp, paflions, incli- 
nations, and interefts of different men are very different, 
and often contrary » and that they di^te contrary things : 
Unlcfs therefore all manner of different and contrary 
propoiition» can be true at -once, ^^ can never be a jaft 
teft or ftandard of truth and falfebood, good and evil. 

VI. The tempers, humours, and peculiar turns of the 
mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have a great 
influence upon our judgment, and become the occafion of 
many miftakes. Let us fur vey a few of them. 

( I ) Some perfonsareof an eafy and credulous temper, 
while others are perpetually difcovering a fpirit of' con* 
tradidlion. 

The credulous man is^ ready to receive every thing for 
truth that has but a ihadow of evidence ; every new book 
that he reads, and every ingenious man^ with whom he con- 
verfes, has power enough to. draw him into the fentiments 
of the fpeaker or writer. He has fo much complaifance 
ifi him, or weaknefs of foul, that he is ready to refign his 
own opinion to the firft objedtion which he hears, and to 
receive any fentiments of another that are aflerted with a 
pofidve air and much aiTurance. Thus he is under a kind 
ofneceffity, through the indulgence of thi» credulous hu- 
monr, either to be often, changing his opinions, or to bo- 
lieve inconfiftenciesr 

The man of contradi^on is of a contrary humour, for 
be ftands ready to oppofe every thing that is faid : H« 
gives but a flight attention to the reafons of other men, 
&om an inward and fcomful prefumption that they have 
no ftrength in^them. When he reads or hears a difcourfe 
different from his own fentimentSr he does not give him- 
felf leave to confider whether that diicourfe may be tru&; 
but employs all his powers- immedi«itely to confute it* 
Your great difputers, and your men of • controverfy, ase 
in .continual danger of this fort of prejudice : tliey con- 
tend often for vi&ory, and will maintain whatfoever they 
kavc afferted) while truth is loft in. the noife anA tumult.: 
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The -{Mvjttdm ef urtiiHlity guy <mi Aini»?«MUbrie te 

taUbi|[ aKM- pMUi^iatMJalt» Wiwhiiingibt tfBik 
t]ft>imimM Ucit dark flod detp^ M^tKqpimi 00 10 Jigrte 
it Mlud tiaeafine 1 and dMit fctfrtiind.oftMi twttfci«i»fiMr 
di^ftife, andtfaarefoM MilMUfl0tt«U«r««^in% 
meiHto««tr7filiiQfiUeappfaRiBca. IiirAi>.fiatQ£ciw> 
kf ar good iMcediaf la part mfeb •tnii!h#tatfto.jniaii4aia 
k«ri(tkdacanqraadflaDd!oai\ ■• 
' A fpim atfgatridWi^a ii&f dlaatieaadl^tfliaftd».jto 
a man fhould 'takt inaoh .^iaa^ «adi . btmfdf 4o valckiik- 
^aiaft'evcfj isAaaca <8^et Ht ihadii* kaaa^lb< vadi 
good liunaoiaiv afe loaft» mm- wbhup to oppofe anf fU^[ 
without juft and folid reafon for it ; He (koald akai&Anr 
i fag ra e^ of pride and tporqftaaft, vbichai^ tevarWUKag 
ingcedkoia in dm ion of teatipcr, and ftaold' filiate 
fb much hoaeftf and cimfriwtffn as ac^mt to caatMuilbr 
aomjufiA-or triimiph 1 hot to aeviaw his ovpa rcafinM^ aad 
to read the argnments of his opponents (^if poffiUe)- wli 
an cqusd tnd&rcncy, and be ghid to ipy trafth» anddD 
iiibmit to it,, though it appear on the oppofita £de. ^ 

(2.) Tiiere is another pair of prejadiceft» dtfiaad fafll 
-two tempers of mind» near akia to tho& [ hav* jaft jM^ 
mentioned i and tbefe are the dogmad«al and tte tat^ 
cal humonr» that is, alwajs pofitt?e» nr nlwn ji dnmhriagi 

By what means foever the dogmatift caaae iij hifla|5l 
tons, whether bj his (enfes-or by his iancy, his edncaliien 
or his own readings yet he believes them all with the laMJc 
affurance that he doe^ a mathematical troth ; he has feme 
any mere probabilities that belong to hisM ;: erer^ Ailllf 
with him is certain and infallible ; every pqndilio iotigll- 
gion is an article of his faith ; and he infirrri nB ffiBiMliT 
. of objeftions by a fovereign contempt. 

Porfons of this temper are ieldom to be convkiced^ 
any miftafee : A full aflbrance of their own notions wiia*r^' 
all the*difficnlties on their oflKrn fidevaniik £0 entii9ely,-4lftt 
they thbk eriery point ef their belief is written as irirhfiia 
beamsi'and wonder any one ihould Bad a. difiraltf iauil* 
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They are amazed that learaed menAoald make a contro- 
verfy of what is to them fo perfpicuous and indi^^itable. 
The lowed rank of people, both in learned .and in vulgar 
lifey is very fubjed^ to this obftinaqr* 

Scepticifm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmatift is 
fare of every thing, and the fceptic believes nothing. Per- 
haps he has found htmfelf often, miftaben in matters of 
which he^chought himfelf well afTured.iii his younger days^ 
and therefore he is afraid to give his aifent to any thing 
again. He fees fo much fhew of reafon for every opinion* 
and fo many obje(5ltons alio arifing again (I every dodrine, 
that he is ready to throw off the belief of every thing : He 
renounces^ at once the purfuit of truth> and contents him^ 
felf to fay, There is nothing certain. It is well, if thiough 
the influence offuch a temper he does not call away his 
.religion as well as his philofophy, and abandon himfelf to 
a profane couife of life, regardlefs of hell or heaven. 

Both thefe prejudices lad mentioned, though they are 
fo oppofite to each other, yet they arife from the fame 
^ring,and that is, impatience of dudy, and want of dili- 
gent attention in the fearch of truth. The dogmatid is 
m-Jiade to believe fomething i he cannot keep himfelf long 
enough in fufpence, tiU fome bright and convincing ev>* 
dence appear on one fide, but throws himfelf cafually into 
the fentiments of one party or another, and then he will 
hear no argument to the contrary. The fceptic will not 
take pains to fearch things to the bottom, but when he 
fees difficulties on both fides, refolves to believe neither of 
them. HamilUy of ibuU patience, in dudy, diligence in 
inquiry, with an honed zeal for truth, would gp a great . 
■way towards the cure of both thefe follies. 

(3.) Another fort of. temper that is very injurious to a 
right judgment of things, is an incondant, fickle, change- 
ajrie fpi«it, and a very uneven temper of mind. When 
fuch perfons are in one humour, they pafs a judgment of 
things agreeable to it ; when their humour changes, they 
reverfe Uieir fird judgment, and embrace anew opinion. 
They have no deadinefs of foul ; they want firmnefs of 
mind fufficient to edablifh themfelves in any truth, and 
are ready to change it for the next alluring falfehood that 
i» agreeable ta their change of humour. This fickleoeCs. 
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k fometinies £b mkgfbd widi dKir vcff dHiftttutioa by i!a« 
ture» or by dtftenper of bodjr^ that a cloudy day and t 
lowering fky (hall fir ongly incline thein toforai an opioion 
botB of themfclvesy and of peribns aad tfatngs-rennd about 
dieaXf quite diJftrent from what they- believe when the 
fan fhines, and the hearens are ierene. 

This fort of people ought to judge of things and peiibnf 
in their moft fedate^ peaceful, aixl compofed honrs cif li(e» 
and referve thefe judgments for their condud at more uik 
iiappy ieafons. 

(4.):Some perfons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking ; whatsoever they judge of, tt 
is always with a tiodnre of this vanity. They are alwa3rs 
in eztremesy and pronounce concerning every thing in the 
iuperlative. If they think a man to be leamedf hf if tbf 
^kffcMar oftho uge ; If another has low parta, hi h fk 
greaUft bhckJbead in nature : If they approve any book oil 
fU V ine fubjeds, // // tU htft Mt in tht ^world next to the ishk ': 
If they fpeak of a ftorm of min or hail, // // the m^ft terr§^ 
ileflortM thatfelijnce the cre^ion : And a cold wkiter dflj 
is the coidefi that ever laoj hnovm. 

But the men of this fwelling language ought to remeni^ 
ber> that nature has ten thoufand moderate things in iu 
and does not always deal* in extremes as they do. 

(5.) I think it may be called another fort of prejudioe 
derived from humour, when feme men believe a do&rini 
merely because it is ancient, and has been long believed ; 
others arc fo fond of novelty, that nothing prevails upoa 
^eir affent fo much as new thoughts and new motions. 
Again, there are fome who fet a high eileem upon every 
thing that is foreign and farfetched ; therefore Chii^pi^ 
lures are admired, how awkward foever : Odners vsdue 
things the more for being of our own native growth^ ii^ 
vention or manufaAure, and tiieie as much defptfeforeigii 
things. 

Some men of tetters and theology will npt believe a pv^ 
pofition even concerning a fublime £ubje(^, till every thing 
myfterious, deep, and difficult, is cut oS from it, thoa^ 
the fcripture aflerts it never fo plainly ; others are fo food 
of a myftery and things incomprehenfible, that they would 
fcarce believe the do^irine ofrfic Trinity, if it could be e|[. 
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plainttd;tfaeyui€Hne to tfaatfbolifli vaat of oneof tkeaa- 
^enti) Credo f»ia imfofibiU j^s I belw^ it bccMift it k 
iinpodible. 

To cure thdc.raiftakeB, remember that neither antique 
noF noTely foreign nor native, mifterious nor pkun, art 
certain charafters either of truth or ^fehood. 

I might memioA varieas ether humowrs of men that e»> 
«ite in them various prejufHces, and le^ds them into raih 
and miftaken jttdgments ; bat thefe 9xt fufficient f<M: « 
ipecimen. 

VII. There are feiperal other weaknefTes which bekmg 
to humai> nature, whereby we are led into miftakes, and 
indeed are rendered almoft incapable of pafling a folid 
judgment in matters of great depth and difficulty. Some 
have a native obfcunty of perception, (or ihall I call it a 
want of natural fagacity l) whereby they are hindered 
from attaining clear and diftindl ideas. Their thoughts 
always feem to have fomething confufed and cloudy in 
them, and therefore theyjudge in the darJc. Some have 
a defe^ of memory, and then they are not capable of cob^ 
paring their prefent ideas with a great variety of othen^ 
in order to iecure themfeWesifrom inconfiftency in jutig^ 
mcnt. Others may have a memory large enoagh, yet 
they are fiibjedl to the £une errors, from a narrownefs of 
jfeul, and fuch a fixation and confinement of thought to « 
few objeds, that they icarce ever take a furvey of things 
wide enough to judge wi£ely and well, and tofecure them- 
ielves from all inconfiftencies. 

Though thefe are naiunUdefi^ and nueaknefeu yet they 
imay . in fome meafure be relieved by labour, diligence, and 
a due attention to proper rides. 

But among all the causes of fklfe judgment which aee 
i^tthin ourfelves> I .ought by no means to leave out that 
univerfal and original fpring of error, which we are in- 
formed by the word of Gk>d ; and that is, the fin and 
defedion of our firft parents ; whereby all our beft natu- 
ral powers, both of mind and body, are impaired, and 
rendered very much inferior to what they were in a ftate 
of innocence. Our under Aanding is darkened, our me- 
mory contraQed, ovr corrupt humours and paiffions are 
grown predominant) our reafon enfecbledi and various 
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diforders attend our-conftltation and animal natoreywhere* 
by the mindis-ftrangely impofed upon inits judgment of 
things. Nor is there any perfedl relief to be ezpeded on 
earth. Ther e* is. no hope -of ever veco verity from thefe 
maladies, but by a iincere return to <Tod in the ^ways of 
his own appointment, whereby we (hall be-keptfafe from 
all dangerous and pernicious errors in the matters of re- 
ligion ; and though imptrfedions and millakes will haqff 
about us in the prefent life as the e£feds of our original 
apoftacy from God, yet we hope for a full deliverance 
from them when we arrive at heaven. 
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ERE it not for the fpring« of prejndiet 
that are lurking in ourfelves, we (hoald notbefabjed IB 
£o many miftakes firom the influence of others : Bat» 6iiee 
•our nature is fo fufceptive of errors on all fides, it is fit ive 
ihould have hints and notices given us, how far other per- 
sons may have power over us, and become the caufes of 
«11 our >falfe judgments. This might alfo be caft into 
•one heap,iror they are aH near akin, and mingle with each 
^ther ; but for diftindtionfake let them be called the pre- 
judices of education, of cuflom, ofauthdicy, andfttckas 
'arife from the manner (^propofaL 

I. Thofe with whom our education is intrafted may 
lay the firft foundation of many miftakes in oar yoangir 
years. How many fooleries and errors are inftilled into 
us byour nuries, our fellow-children ; by fervants or im- 
fkilled teachers ; which are not only maintained thnmgh 
the following parts of life« but Sometimes have a very un- 
happy influence upon usi We are taught that there are 
bugbears and goblins in the dark ; our young mind* are 
crouded with the terrible ideas of ghofts appearing upon 
every occaflon, or with the pleafanter tales of fairies danc- 
ing at midnight. We learn to prophecy betimes, tofbre- 
^el futurities by good or evil omens, and to prefage 9^ 



proachtng deatth in a family by ravens and tittle worms, 
\vhich we therefore call a death wactch. We are taught 
to kaow befordistnd, for a twelvemonth together/ which 
days of the week wiH be fair or foul, which will be lucky 
tfr unlucky ; nor it there any thing fo Lillys but may be im-i 
t>ofed upon our under landings in that early part of life ; 
and thefe ridiculous ftories abide with ns too lung, and 
too far influence the weaker part of inankind. 

We choofe our particular fet and'party in the civil, the 
religious, and the learned life, by the influence of educa- 
tion. In the colleges' dfleamhig, fome -atc for the nomi- 
nals, and fbme for the realifts, in the fcience of metaphy- 
iics, becaufe their tutors were devoted to thefe parties. 
The old philofophy and the new have ^ained thoufan^s 
of partifans the fame way : And every religion has its in- 
fant votaries, who are bom, live and die in the fame faithi 
without examination of any article. The Turks are 
taught "early to believe in Mahomet ; the Jews in Mofcs^ 
the heathens worftip a multitucft of gods, under the force 
of their education. And it would he well if there were 
tjot millions of Chriftians, who have little more to fay for 
their religion, than that they were born and bred up in it. 
^hegreateft part of the Chriftian world can hardly give 
uny reafon why they believe the Bible to be the 'v:ord of 
Crod, but becaufe they have alVays" believed it, and they 
were taught fofrom their infancy. As Jews and Tuik$« 
^imd American Heathens, believe tlie inot^ mnnftrnus and 
incredible ftories, becaufe they have been trained up a- 
Tnongft them^ as articles of faith ; fothe Papifts believe 
their tranfubftantiation, and malce no difficulty (f affent- 
ing to impoflEbilities,linceitisthe Ctrrrent dod^rine of theit 
^atechifms. By the fame mtans, the feveral fe^s anA 
^parties in Chriftianity believe all the flrained interpreta- 
tions of fcripture by Which they have been taught to fnp- 
'port their own tenets : They find nothing difficult in all 
■the abfurd glofles and far-fetched fenies, that are I'ome- 
tlmes put upon the words of the fstcred writers, becauAi 
^ heir ears have been always accuftdmed to thefe glofTes ^ 
'and therefore they fit fb fmootji and eafy upon thtir nn- 
•derftandings, that they know not how to admit the mcft 
«iatiual and eafy interpretation in oppofiiion to th^ik " 
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la the fame manner^ we are nvrfed up iamany SUj aod 
grofs miftakes- about domeftic afEairs, as well as an mattes 
of political ctfticernment. It is upon the iame gr9UiHi 
that children are trained up to be Whigs and Tories b9- 
tines ; and every one learns the difiinguifliing terms .qC 
bis own party* as the.Paptfts learn to fyj their prayers ia 
Latin, without any meaning, reafon, or devotion. 

This fort •£ prejudice muft be cured hy calling all the 
principles of our young years to the bar of more .mature 
reafon, that we may judge of the things of nature and po« 
litical affairs by juder ri^^s of pbilofophy and obfervatiaac 
And even the matters pf r^ligtan muft befirft inquired in? 
to by reafon and confcience, and .when thefe have led us 
to believe (cripture to be ^le word of God, then that be* 
eoitlesour fovereign guide, and reafon and confciencf 
muft fubmit to receive it) dilates. 

II. The next prejudice which I (hall mention, is thi^' 
which arifes from the cuftom or fafliion of thofe amongft 
whom we live. Suppofe we have freed ourfelves froai * 
the younger prejudices of our education, yet we are in 
danger ofhaving our mind (^urned afide from troth by tbf 
Influence of general cudo^i. 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments and 
forms of falutation, are influenced much more by cuf):omi 
than by the eye, the . ear, or the tade. Cudom prevails 
even over fenfe itfelf, and therefore^ no wonder if it pre^ 
vail over reafon too. What is it but cuftom that rendei[f 
many of the mixtures of food and fauces elegant in Bric> 
ain, which would be awkward and naui'eous to the inhabi* 
tants of China, and indeed were naufeoMS to us when we 
firft tailed them ? What but cuftom could mak^thofe falv- 
tations polite in Mufcovy , which are ridicnlou% in . France 
or England ? We call ourfelves indeed the politer national 
but it is we who judge thi^s of ourfelves ; and that fan* 
eied politenefs is oftentinies more owing, to. cuflom thail 
reafon. Why are the forms of our .prefent garments 
counted beautiful, and thofe fafhions of our anceflors jthc 
matter of feoff and contempt, which in their day were all 
^decent and genteel ? It is cuftom that forms our opinion 
of drefs, and r^econciles by ^legrees to thofe habits which 
^t firftfeemed very pdd sgid mpnfirous. It mull be jranV 
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td> there are fome garflieftts^ aiSid habrts which have a 
aatimdcongnjityy or mcongtaiijy modefty, mr immodeftyy 
decency or indecency, gandery or gravity ; ' though for 
the moft part there is but little^ teafon in thefe affairs : 
But what little there is of reafon or natnral decency, cui^ 
torn triumphs over all. It is almoft impoffible to per« 
faade a gay lady that any thing can be decent which is 
out of the fafhion ; And it were well if fafhion ftretched 
its powers nofarthex than the bufinefsof drapery and the 
fair fcx. 

Tlie methods of oar education ar6 governed by cuftbm*. 
It is cuftom, and not reafon, that fends every boy to learn 
the Roman poets, and begin a little acquaintance with 
Greek, before he is bound an apprentice to a foapboiler 
or leather feller. It is cudom aUne that teaches ut Latin 
by the rules of a Latin grammar ; a tedious, and abfurd 
method ! And what is it but cuftom that has for pa(r 
tentunes confined the brighteft g^niofes, even of the 
kigheft rank in the female world, to the bufmefs of the 
needle only, and fecluded them moft unmercifully from 
libe pleafure of knowledge, and the divine improvements 
of reafun ? But we begin to break all thefe chains, and 
reafon begins to-diAate the education of youth*- May the 
growing age be learned and wife4' 

It is by the prejudice arifing from our own cuflbn)s» 
di'at we judge of all other civil and religious forms anj 
praftices« The rites and ceremonies. of w^r and peace iq 
eifaer nations, the forms of weddings and funerals, the 
ftveral ranks of magiftracy, the trades and employment) 
of both fezes, the public and the domeftic affairs of lifCf 
and almoft every thing of foreign cuftoms is judged ir- 
regular. It is all imagined to be unreafonable or unnat- 
Ural, by thofe who have no other rule to judge of nature 
aa^ reafon, but the cuftomS' of their own country, or the 
Sltle town where they dwell. Cuftom is called a fccond 
l|atare» but we often miftake it for nature itfelf. 
- Kfides all this, there is a fafiiion in opinions, there 
is a fafhion in writing and printing, in ftyle and language. 
In our day it is the vogue of the nation that parliaments 
may fettle the fucceffion of the crown, and that a people 
can niake a king ; in the laft age this was a do^rine akia 
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to treafon. CUations from the Latin poets were an tm^ 
belliihrnent of ftyle in the lail century, and whole pages 
in that day- were covered with .them ; it is forhidden by 
cuftom, and expofed by the name of pedantry ; whereai 
in tiuth both thefe are extremes. Sometimes om* print- 
ed bookjs fh^ll abound in capitals, and fometimes rejeft 
them all. Now we de^l much in efiays, and mod un- 
reafonably defpife fyftematic learning, whereas our fath- 
ers had a juft value, for regularity and fyftems ; then fo- 
lios and quartos were the fafhionable fizes, as volumes vx 
o€tdvo are now. We are ever ready to run into extremes, 
and yet cuftom ftill perfuades us that reafon and nature 
«re on our (rde. 

This bufinefs of the fafhloQ has a mod powerful infla- 
ence on our judgments ;. for it employs thofe two Arong. 
engines of fear and fhame to operate upon our under/* 
ftandings with, unhappy fuccefs. We are afhamed to be- 
lieve or profefs an unfafhionable opinion in philofophy ^ 
and a cowardly foul dares not fo much as indulge a 
thought contrary to the eftabliOied or fafhionable raith» 
nor ad in oppoficion to cuflom, though it be according 
tat^he ditflates of reafon. 

I confefs there is a refpetfl due to mankind, which (hould 
incline even the wifeft of men to follow the innocent cuf- 
toms of their country in the outward praftices of civil 
life, and in fome meafure to fiibmit to fafhion in all indif<» 
ferent affairs, where reafon and fcripture make no remon- 
ftrances againft it. £ut the judgments of the mind ought 
to be for ever free, and not biaffed by the cuftoiQS an4: 
fafhions of any age or nation whatfoever. 

To deliver our underflandings from this danger and 
flavery, we ftiould confider three things. 
. 1. That the greateft part of the civil cuftoms of any. 
particular nation or age fpiing from humour rather than 
reafrn. Sometimes the humour of the prince prevails* 
and fometimes the humour of the people. It is eithex: 
the great or the many who dictate the fafhion, and thcfc 
have not always the higheft reafon on their fide. 

z. Confider alfo, that the cufloms of the fame nations in 
different ages, the cuftoms of di£Ferent nations in the fama 
a£e> and the cufloms of different towns and villages ia 
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die &ine nation, ^e vexy various and contrary to each 
other. The fa^ionable Ieamtng» langaage, fentimentsy 
and rules of policenefs, differ gready in di^ent countries 
and ^ge^ oJFnyankind ;but tmth and reafon are of a more 
aniferm and fteady nature, and do not change with the 
feftion. Upon this account, to cure the prepoffeffions 
-which arife from cuftom, it is of excellent ufe to travel 
and fee the cuftoms of various countries, and to read the 
travels of other men, and the hiftory of pad ages, that 
every thing may not feem ftrange and uncouth which \% 
not pradtifed within the limits of our own parifh, or in the 
narrow fpace of our own life-time* 

3. Confidcr yet again, how often we ourfelves have 
changed our opinions concerning the decency, propriety, 
or coneruity of feveral modes or praftices in the world, 
efpecisdly if we have lived to the age of thirty or forty. 
Ciiftom or fafhion, even in all its changes, has been ready 
to have fome degree of afcendency over our underftand- 
ings^ and what at one time feemed decent, appears oblb- 
lete and difagreeable afterward, when the fafhion changes. 
X*et us learn therefore to abftra6t as much as poffible from 
euftom and fafhion, when we would pafs a judgment con« 
cerning the real value and intrinfic nature of things. 

III. The authority of men is the fpring of another rank 
of prejudices. 

Among thefe, the authority of our forefathers and an- 
cient authors is mod remarkable. We pay deference to 
die opinion of others merely becaufe they lived a tboufand 
years before us ; and even the trifks and impertinencies 
that have a mark of antiquity upon them are reverenced 
for this reafon, becaufe they came from the ancients. 

It is granted that the ancients had many wife and great 
men among them, and fbme of their writmgs, which time 
bath delivered down to us, are truly valuable : Buf ihofe 
writers lived rather in the infant Hate of the worM ; and 
dK philofophers, as well as the polite authors of our age, 
sgre properly the elders who have feen the raiftakes of the 
younger ages of mankind, and correded them by obferva- 
tion and experience. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers of the 
Chriftxui churchy or from their fynods or councils; but 

Pa 
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he that will read Monfieur Daille. on. the ufe of-the fatherly 
will find many reafons why they are by no means fit to. 
^ didtate our faith, fince we have the gofpel crChriil» and. 
the writings of the apoftles and prophets in our hands. 

Somepejfons. believe tvexj thing, that their kindred^ 
their parents, and their tutors believe. The veneratioiL 
and the love which they have for their anceftors incline! 
them to {wallow down. all their opinions at once, without 
examining what truth or falfehood there is in them. Men. 
make up their principles by inheritance, and defend them, 
as they would their eftates, becaufe they, are born hens to 
them. I freely grant, that parents are appointed by God. 
and nature to teach us allthe.&ntim^nts and i»-a&ice of 
our younger years ; and happy are thofe whofe parent*^ 
lead them into the paths, of wifdom and truth !. I grant 
farther, that when perfons come to years ofdifcretion, and. 
judge for. themfelves, they ought to examinethe opinions. 
of their parents with .the greateft mpdedy, and with an. 
humble deference to their fuperior cbara6Ur ;, they .ought 
in matters perfedly dubious to give the preference to their ' 
parents advice,,and always to pay them the firfl refpedp. 
not ev.er depart' from their opinions and pradice, till reaf- 
on and.con&ience make it neceiTary. But, after all, it il 
j^oflible that parents may be miflaken, and therefore reaf- 
on and fcripture ought to be our final rules of determina<» 
tion in matters that relate to this world, and that which ist 
to come. 

Sometimes a favourite author, or a wiiter of great 
name, drags a tboufand followers after him into his own. 
miftakes, merely by the authority of his name and char- 
aifler. The fentimencs cf Ariflotle were imbibed and* 
maintained by all the fchools in Europe for feveral cen- 
turies ; and a citation from his writings was thought a^ 
lufficient proof of any propofition. The great DefcaiteSt 
had afllHoo many implicit j)elievers in the laft age, though. 
,be himfelf, in his philofophy, difclaims all fuch influence 
over tlie minds of his readers. Calvin and Luther, ia. 
the days of reformation from Popery, were learned and. 
pious men ; and there have been a fucceflion of their dif^ 
rlples, even to this day, who pay too much reverence ta 
the words of tht^ir mailers. There arc others who rs^ 
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nounce their authorkj, but gWetbemfelves up in too ftiw 
▼He a manner to the opinion and anthorttf of other ma£» 
tcrsy an4 fellow- as bad or worfe guides in religion. 

Ifxonly learned, and wife^-andeood men had influence 
on the fentiments of others, it woiud be at leaft a more ez« 
caiable fortofpirejudicet and therewouldbeibme colour 
oTfhadow and reaibn for it : But that riches, honours, 
and outward fplendoryibould fetup peiibnsfor dictators 
to all the refti}f mankind i this* is a moft (hameful invafion 
of the right of our underftaading on the one hand, and 
as ihameful a ilavery of the foul on the other. The poor 
man, or the labourer, too often*, believes fuch a principle* 
in politics, or in morality, and judges •<:oncerning the 
rights of the king and the people jud as his wealthy neighs 
hour does.- Half the parKh follows the opinion of the 
efquire ; and the tenanU of a manor fall into the fenti- 
ments of their lord, efpecially if he lives among ^em. 
How unreafonable, and yet how common is this ! 

As for the principles of religion, we frequently find 
bow they are taken up and forfaken, changedand refum* 
ed by. the influences of princes. In all nations, the priefi^ 
have much power aUb in didating the religion of the peo* 
pie, but the princes didate to them : And^ where there i» 
a great pomp < and grandeur attending the priefthood ia 
any religion ^hatfoever, with fomuch the more rever^ 
ence and ftronger faith do the people believe whatever 
tbey teach them : Yet it is too evident, that riches, and 
dominions, and high titles, in church or date, have no 
manner of pretence to truth and certainty, wifdom and 
goodnefs, above the; red of jnortals, becaufe thefefuperi- 
orities in this world are not always conferred according 
to merit. 

I confefs, where a man of wifdom and years, of obferw 
iration and experience, gives us his opinion and advice ia 
txiatters of the civil or the moral life ;• reafon* tells us we 
[hould pay a great attention to him, and it is probable he 
may be in the right. Where a man of long ezercife ia 
piety fpeaks of pradical religion, there is doe deference to- 
be paid to his fentiments : And the fan>e wc may fay con-> 
cerning an ingenious man, long verfed in any art or fcr- 
eacci. lie may judly ezpe£t due regard when he igeaks< of 
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bit own aflfairs and proper bufincfs. Biit» ia other things^ 
cackof thefc may be ignorant eiiougli» BotwithftandiDj^ 
all their piety and years, and particalar (kHS. : Nor even in 
Aeir own proper provinee are they to be believed in ev- 
ery tfaiogy without relerve and withont examinatton. 
' To {tet oarfelves from theft prejudices, it is~fufficte(it 
to remember, that there is no rank or charader aznong 
maalund, which has any fach pretence to fway the jodgs 
■mentfr of other men by their authority : For there have 
been perfons (^ the fame rank, and charaAer who h^ve 
maintained different and contrary fentiments ;. but alh 
Atk can never be true, and therefore the mere nai&e of 
repuuition that any of them poffefs is not a fufficient evi^ 
dence of unth. 

Shall we believe the aneients in philofophy ? But (bmr 
of the ancients were Stoics,, fome Peripatetics, iome Pla- 
tonics, and feme Epicureans, fome Cynics, and ibme Scep- 
tics. Shall we jud^e of matters of the Chriftian £|ith hj 
tbe fathers, or primidv^ writers for three or four hundred 
years after Chrift ? But they often contradiAed one ane^ 
ihcr, and themfelves too ; and, what is worfe, they fome^ 
times contradided the fcripture itfelf. Now, among all 
tibefe different and contrary fentiments in philofophy and 
religion, which of the ancients muft we believe, for we 
cannot believe them aU ? 

Again, To believe in all things as our predeceflbrs did, 
15 the ready way to keep mankind in an everlaftihg fiate 
of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar agatnft all the im- 
provements of our reafon and our happinefs. Had the 
prefent age of philofophers fatisfied themfelves with the 
fubftantial forms and occult qualities of Ariftotle, with 
the folid fpheres, eccentrics, and epicycles of Ptoleniy, 
and the ancient aftronomers ; then the great Lord Bacon, 
Copernicus, and Defcartes, with the greater Sir Ifaac 
Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, had rifen in our 
world in vain. We muft have blundered on ftill, in fuc- 
cefiive generations among abfurdities and thick darkneft, 
and a hundred ufeful inventions for the happinefs of hu- 
man life had never been known. 

Thus it is in the matters of philofophy and fcience. 
But; you will fay; fiiall not our own anccftors determine 
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oar judgment ininatters of civil or religious concernment ? 
If they mufty then the.child of a Heathen mud believe that 
Heathenifm is truth .; the fon of a £!api(l mud afTcnt to all 
the abfurdities.of. Popery ;.thcpofterity of the Jews and 
Socinians mull for ^yer be Socinians and Jews ; and a 
man whofe. father was of Republican principles, muft 
make aiuccefiion of Republicans in his family to the end 
of the worlds If we ought always to believe whatfoever 
our parents, our pnefts or oar princes believe^ the inhabit 
taiikts of China ought to worfhip their own idols, and the 
favages.of Africa ought to believe all the nonfenfe, and 
pradtife the idolatry of their Negro Others and kings* 
The BritiQi nadon, when it was Heathen, could never 
have become Chriftian ; and, when it was a ilave to Rome» . 
it could never have been reformed* 

Befides, let us coniider, that the great God, our corni^ 
mon Maker, has never given one man's underftanding a 
Ugal and rightful fovereignty to determine truths for oth« 
crs, at lead after they are paft the (late of childhood or 
griinority. No fingle pisrfpn, how learned and wife, and . 
great foever, or whatfoever natural, or civil, or ecclefiaiv 
tical relation he may have to us, can claim, this domin- 
ion ovet our faith. St Paul the apoHle, in his private 
capacity, would not do it ; nor hath an infpired man any 
fuch authority, until he makes divine commiflion appear. . 
Our Saviour himfelf tells the Jews, that if he had not 
done fuch monftrous works among them,. they had not 
finned in dxfbelieving his do<fh'ines, and refufing him for 
the, Mef$ah. No biihop or prefbyter, no fynod or council, 
ivo church orafTembly of men, £nce the days of infpira<« 
tion, hath power derived to them from God to make 
creeds or- articles of faith for us, and impofe them upon 
our under ft andings. We.muft all a^ according to the 
beft of our own light, and the judgment of our own coni 
fi:iences,.u(in? the beft advantages, which providence hatk 
given us, witn an honeft and impartial diligence to in'> 
quire and fearch out the truth ; For every one of us muft 
give an. account of himfelf to God, To believe as the 
church, or the court believes, is but a forry and a danger*, 
ous. faith: This principle would make more. Heathens 
than CUtiftianSi and. more Papifts than Froteftants ; and.< 
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pei4iaps lead more fouls to hell than to heaTcir ; for ovr 
Bavioor himfelf hath plainly told as, that if the blind mill 
be led bf the blind» they muft both fall into the ditch. 

llioagh there be fo much danger of err«r arifiiw 
from the three preindiceslafl: mentioned, jeiyhefote T d£ 
inifs this head, I think it proper to take notice, diat« as 
education, cuftom, and authority, are no fure erideneet 
of truth, fo neither are they certain mark's of fsdfehood: 
fer reafon and fcripture may join tadidate the fame thiagf 
^which our parents, our nurfes, our tutors, our friends, and 
fmr country believe and profeft. If there appears fome- 
times in our age a pride and petulancy in youth, zealous 
to caft off the fentiments of their fathers, and teachers* or> 
purpofe to (hew that they carry none of the prejudices of 
education and authority about them. They indulge aft 
IBanner of licentious opinions and pradices, from a Taia- 
faretence of^tJSsrtin^ their liberty. Bat alas ! This isbo^ 
changing one prejudice for anotlm? and^ (bmetitoes il, 
)iappens by this means, that they make a facrifice both of. 
truth and virtue to the vile prejudices of dieir pride and 
ftnfuality. 

IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which are near* 
akin to thofe of authority, and that is, when we receive a < 
doctrine becauie of the manner in which it is propoied to 
ns by others. I have already mentioned the powerful in* 
fluence that oratory and fine words have to infinuate a 
falfe opinion ; and fometimes truth is refufed, and fuArt 
contempt in the lips of a wife man, for want of the chamt 
of language : But there are feveral other manners of pro* 
pofal, whereby miftaken fentiments are powerfully con* 
▼eyed into the mind. 

Some pcrfons are eafiTyperfnaded to believe what anoth- 
er didlates with a pofitive air, and a great degree of affiii^ 
apce : They feel the overbearing force of a confident die- - 
tator, efpecially if he be of a fuperior rank or charader-* 
to thgnfelves. 

Some are quickly convinced of the truth of any ddc». 
trine, when he that propofes it puts on all the airs of pi<v 
aty, and makes folemn appeals to heaven, and protefta- 
tjions of the truth of it : The pious mind of a weaker 
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Chriftian is ready to receive any thing that is prononnced 
whh fach an awful fokmnity. 

It is a prejudice near akin to tfab, when an bumble fed 
is firtgbted into any particular fentiments of religiony be* 
«aufe a man of^eat name or charaSer pronounces herefy 
vpon the contraij fentiments, cafts the diibeliever out of 
Cfae church, and forbids him the gates of heaven. 

Others are allured into particular opinions by gentler 
praftices on the underftandii^ : Not only the {oh umpers 
of mankind, but even hardy and rn^ffed fouls, are fome- 
times led captives to error by the fort airof addrefs, an4 
4ht fvreet and engaging methods- of perfuafic^ and kind^ 
iiefs. 

I grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly dic- 
tate to us the infinite and everiafting imporunce of any 
lacred dodbine, it cannot be improper to ufe any of theft 
methods, to perfiiade men to receive and obey the truth, 
after we have given fufficient reaibn and argument to con- 
vince their ,underftandings. Yet all thefe methods, con- 
fidered in tfaemfelves, have been often ufed to convey faUfe- 
faood. into the foul as well as truth ; and if we build our 
futb merely ^upon thefe foundations, without regasd to 
the evidence of truth, and the Qrength of argument, our 
belief is but the effed of prejudice : For neither the pofi^ 
five, the awful or folemn, the terrible or the gentle methv 
ods of addrefs carry any certain evidence with them that 
imth lies on that fide. 

There is another manner of propofing our ovra opiniont 
.or, rather oppofing the opinions of others, which demands 
a mention herct and that is when perfonsmake a jeft ferv^ 
iaftead of an argument ; when they refute what they call 
error, by a turn of wit, and anfwer every objedlion a- 
gainft their own fentiments by cafting a fneer upon the 
objedor. Thefe fcoffers pradife with fuccefs upon weak 
and cowardly fpirits : Such as have not been- well eftab- 
lifhed in religion or morality, have been laughed out 
of the bed . principles by a confident buffoon: they hav« 
yielded up their opinions to a witty banterer, and fold 
their faith and religion for a jeft. 

There is no way to cure thefe evils in fuch a degenerate 
world as we live in, but by learning to diftinguifli well be- 
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eween the fubftance of anf dodlrine, and the manner (rf 
tddrefs, either in propofing, attacking, or defending it ; 
and then by fetting a Juft and fcrere guard* of reafon and 
confcience over aU the exercifes of oar judgment/ rcfolr. 
faig to Tield to noihinc; bat the convincing evidence of 
truth, religiouflj obeying the Hght of reafon, in matters df 
pure leafon, and the dilates <» revelation in things that 
relate to our'faith. 

Thus we have taken a brief forvey df fome of ihc infi- 
nite varieties of prejudice that attend mankind on every 
fide in the prefent lUte, and the dangers of error, or of 
rafli judgmient, we are perpetually ezpofied to in this liftf; 
This chapter (hall conclude with one remark, and ' oflS 
piece of advice. 

The remark istliAs, The &me opinion, whether falft 
or true, may be di<ftated by many prejudices at the £iine 
time ; for, as I hinted before, prejudice may happen to 
dictate truth fometimes as well as error. But, where twt 
or more prejudices oppofe one another, as it often ha|v 
pens, the ftronger prevails and gains the aiTent : Yet boir 
feldom does reafon interpofe with fufficient power to get 
the afcendant of them all, as it ooght to do ! 

The advice follows, namely. Since we find foch a 
(Warm of prejudices attending us both within and with- 
out ; fince we feel the weakncfs of our reafon, the frailty of 
our natures, and our infufficiency to guard ourfelves from 
error upon this account, it is not at all unbecomins the 
character of a logician or a philofopher, together with the 
advice already given, to direA every perfon in his fearck 
after truth to make his daily addreiles to heaven, and iflS- 
plore the God of truth tolead^htm into all truth, and to 
^(k wifdom of him who giveth liberally to them tl^ittik 
ft, and upbraideth us not with our follies. 

Such a devout practice will be an excellent preparative 
for the beft improvement of all the directions iukI mks 
yropofed in the two^oUowing chapters. 
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CHAP. IV. 



GEKBRAL DIRECTIONS TO ASSIST US IN JUDGING 

ARIGHT. 



T 



HE chief defign of the art of logic is to affift 
OS in ferming a true jadgment of things ; a few proper 
obferrations for this end have been dropt occafionally in 
fome of the foregoing chapters : Yet it is neceflarj to men- 
tion them again in wis place> tlat we may have a more 
complete and ^multaneous view of the general diredtions* 
which are neceflary in order to judge aright. A multi- 
tude of advices may be framed for this purpoie ; the chief 
of them may, for order fake, be reduced to the following 
heads. 

DirefHon I. " When we confider ourfelves as philofo- 
phersy or fearchers after truth, we ihould examine all our 
old opinions afrelh, and inquire what was the ground of 
tlhem, and whether our a/Tent was built on juft evidence ; 
and then we Ihould caft off all thofe judgments which 
were formed heretofore without due examination." A 
man in purfuit of knowledge (hould throw off all thofe 
prejudices which he had imbibed in times pad, and guard 
againft all the fprings of error mentioned in the preced- 
ing chapter, with the utmoft watchfulnefs, for time to 
come. 

Obferve here. That this rule of cafting away all our 
i bimer piejudicate opinions and ientiments Is not pro- 
pofed to any of us to be pradtifed at once, confidered a« 
fntn of bufinefs or religion, as friends or neighbours, as 
fathers or fons, as magiftrates, fubjeds, or chriftians ; but 
merely as philofophers and fearchers after truth : And 
though it may be well prefumed that many of our judg- 
ments, both true and falfe, together with the pradiceft 
built thereon in the natural, tne -civil, and the religious 
life, were formed without fufBcient evidence ; yet an uni- 
verfal rejedtion of all thefe might deftxoy at once our pre- 
fent fenfe and praflice of duty with regard to God, our- 
felvesi and our fellow creatures. Mankind would be 

0. 
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iiereby thrown into fuch a (late of doubting and indif- 
ference, that it would be too long ere they recovered any 
principles of virtue or religion by a train of reafonings. 

Befides, the common a£Fairs of human life often de- 
mand a much fjpeedier determination, and we muft many 
times adt upon prefent probabilities : The bulk of mankind 
have not time and leifure, and advantage fufiicient to 
begin all their knowledge anew, and to b^ild up every 
•Angle opinion and practice afrefli, «pon the Juft^ft gfomadu 
of evidence. 

Yet let it be obferved alfo, that fo far as. any perfoaift 
capable of forming and correcting .his notions, ajid hi* 
rules of condu^ in the natural,, civil, and religio^i life« 
hj the ftridt rules of logic ; and fo far as he hath tim^ ^4 
capacity to review his old opinions, to re-examine all tboft 
which are any ways doubtful, and to determine nothing 
ivithout juft evidence, he is likely to become fo much tbp 
ivifer and the happier man : and, if divine grace s^fiift. hizi« 
fo much the better Chriilian, And though thi». ca,nniiK 
be done all at once, yet it may be done by prudent {l«pi| 
and degrees, till our whole fet of opinions ajid princiotloi 
be in time correded and reformed, or at leaO: efliabliQiedi 
upon jufter foundations. 

Dire^flion 11. " Endeavour that all your ideas of thofi: 
obje^s, concerning which you pafs any judgment* be 
clear and diftin<ft, complete, eomprehenfive, extenftve« 
and orderly, as far as you have occafion to judge con* 
cerning them." This is tile fubllance of the lalt chaptei; 
of the firft part of logic. The rules wliich dirndl our con- 
ceptions muft be reviewed, if we would form our judgn 
ments aright. But if we will make hafte to judge at a]I 
adventures, while our ideas are dark and confufe(i, 3^4 
very imperfcdl, we fhall be-in danger of running into mat 
uy miftakes. This is like a.perfon who would pretend, toi 
give the fum total of a large account in arithmetic, with* 
out furveying all the particulars ; or as a painter, who 
profefles to draw a fair and diftindl landfkip in the twi- 
light, when he can hardly diftinguilli a houfe from a tree. 
Obferve here, That this dire<5lion do^s not rec^uire us 
to gain clear, diftii^, complete ideas of things in all theif 
parts, pow.ersj ^nd gualities^ in an ablplute fenfc ', for thJ4 
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belongs to God alone, and is impoffible for us to attain t 
But it is expreffed in a relative or limited fenfe ; that is* 
our ideas fhould be clear, diftinA, and comprefaenftve, &c. 
at leaft fo far as we have occafion at that time to judge 
concerning them. We may form many true and certain 
judgments concerning God, angels, animals, men, heav- 
en, hell, &c. by thofe partial and very imperfeft concep- 
tions of them to which we have attained, if we judge no 
fkrther concerning them than our conceptions reach. 

We may have a clear and diftindt 4dea of the exigence 
of many tilings in nature, and affirm that they do exi(V» 
though our ideas of their intimate e^ences and caufcs, 
tiieir relations and manners of adtion, are very confufed 
and obfcure. We may judge well concerning feveral 
properties of any being, though other properties are un- 
known ; for perhaps we know not all the properties of any. 
teing whatfoever. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abfolute proper- 
ties of an objefl ; and we may judge of them with certain- 
ty, while the relative properties are very obfcure and un- 
known to us. So we may have a clear and juft idea of the 
area of a parallelogram, without knowing what relation 
it bears to the area of a triangle, or a polygon : J-may 
know the length of the diameter of a circle, without 
kaowing what proportion it has to the circumference. 

There are other things, whofe external relative proper- 
tics, with refpeA to each other, or whofe relation to us 
we know better than their own inward and abfolute pro- 
perties, or their effential didinguilhing attributes. We 
perceive clearly, that fire will warm or burn us, and will 
evaporate water ; and that water will allay our third, ot 
quench the fire, though we know not the inward diRiu- 
guifhing particles, or prime effential properties of fire or 
water. We may know the King, and Lord Chancellor, 
and affirm many things of them in their legal characters, 
though we can have but a confufed idea of their perfoni 
or natural features, if we have never feen their faces. So 
the fcripture has revealed God himfelf to us, as our Crea- 
tor, Pieferver, Redeemer, and Sandlifier, and as the objedl 
of our worfliip, in clearer ideas than it has revealed many 
Other abftrufe qneftions which may be raifed about his 
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own divine efience or fabftance, his imxnenfitj or omni- 
prefence« 
This therefore is the general obfervation in order to 

Side our jadgments, ** That we fhould not allow oar- 
▼es to form a jadgment concerning things farther than 
oar clear and diftind ideas reach, and then we are not in 
danger of error.*' 

But there is one confiderable objedtion againft this mlci 
which is neceflary to be anfwered ; and there is one joft 
and reafonable exception, which is as needful to be men* 
tioned. 

The objedion is this : May we not judge fafely cob« 
ceming fonte total or complete ideas, when we have a 
clear perception only of fome parts or properties of them I 
May we not affirm, that all that is in God is eternal, or 
that all his unknown attributes are infinite, though ve 
have fo very imperfect an idea of God, eternity, and infi^ 
ity I Again, May we not £ifely judge of particular objed% 
whofe idea is obfcure, by a clear idea of the seneral } 
May I not affirm. That every unknown fpecies of animals 
has inward fprings of motion, becaufe I have a clear idea 
that thefe inward fprings belong to an animal in general i 

Anfwer. All thofe fuppofed unknown parts, proper- 
ties, or fpecies, are clearly and diftindlly perceived to be 
connected with, or contained in the known parts, proper- 
ties, or general ideas, which we fuppofe to be clear and 
diAinA, as far as we judge of them : And as we have so 
parHcular idea of thofe unknown divine attributes, or un- 
known fpecies of animals ; fo there is nothing particular 
affirmed concerning them beyond what belongs to the 
general idea of divine attributes, or animals, with which 
I clearly and didindtly perceive them to beconneded* 

It may be illudtated in this manner. Suppofe a long 
chain lies before me, whofe neareft links I fee are iron 
rings, and I fee them fattened to a pod near me, but the 
mod diftant links lie beyond the reach of my (ight, fo that 
I know not whether they are oval or round, brafs or iron i 
Now I may boldly affirm, the whole length of tliis chain is 
fadened to the pod, for I have a clear idea that the near- 
eft links are thus fattened, and a clear idea that the dif- 
tindl links are conneded witli the neareft, if I can draw 
the whole chain by one link. 
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Or thus : If two known ideas, A and B are evidently 
joined, or agree, and if C unknown be ineleded in A, and 
alfo D unknown be included in B, then I may affirm that 
C and D are joined and agree : For I have a clear percep- 
tion of the union of the two known ideas A and B ; and 
Mo 9. clear |>erception of the connexion of the unknown 
ideas with the known. So that clear and diftind ideas 
maft ftill abide as a general neceifary qualification, in or- 
der to form a right judgment : And indeed it is upon thift 
foot chat ail raviocination is built, ar>d ihi conduHons are 
thus formed, which reduce things unknown from things 
known. 

Yet it feems to me, that there is one juft limitation or 
exception to this general rule of judgment, as built on 
clear and didindl ideas, and it is this. 

Exception. In matter of mere teftimony, whether hu* 
afan or divine,^ there is not always a neceffity of clear and 
dif^inf^ ideas of the things which are believed. Though 
the evidence of propoHtions, which are entirely formed by 
oiirfelves, depends on the clearnefs and diflinAnefs of thofe 
ideas of which they are compofed, and on our own clear 
perception of their- agreement or difagreement, yet we 
may ju-ftly afTent to propofitions formed by others, when 
we have neither a very clear conception in ourfelves of 
the true ideas contained in the words, nor how they agree 
or difagree ; provided always, that we have a clear and 
fufficient evidence of the credibility of the perfons who in- 
form us. 

Thus, when we read in fcripture the great doctrines of 
the deity of Chrift, of the union of the divine and human 
jiaiures in him, of the divine agency of the blefTed Spirit, 
that the Son is the brightnefs of the Father's glory, th.*t 
all things were created by hihi and for him, that the Son 
fhall give up the kingdom to the Father, and that God 
fliall be all in all ; we may fafely believe them : Fo^, 
though the ideas of thefe obje<^s themfelves are not fum- 
ciently clear, didindV, and perfeft, for our own minds to 
form- fhefe judgments or propofitions concerning them/ 
"yet we have a clear and didind perception of God's re- 
vealing them, or that they are contained in fcripture ; and 
U iufficicnt evidence to determine our aflentr 
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• The fame thing holds true ia fome meafare» where cre- 
dible haman tedimony aflures us of fome propofidom, 
while we have no fufficient ideas of the fubjed and predi- 
cate of them to determine our aflent. So when an honeft 
and learned mathematician aflures a ploughman tliat the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right uigk% 
or that the fquare of the hypothenufe of a right»angled tii> 
angle is equal to the fum of the fquares of the two fidct; 
the plonghman* who has but confufed ideas of theft 
things* may firmly and fafely believe thefe propofitioMi 
.upon the fame ground becaofe he has evidence d the (kffl 
and faichfulnefs of his informer.* 



* Perhaps fame may objed againft this reprefenttdcm of thuig^i 
and fay, tlut, ** We cannot properly be (aid to believe a propofitioa 
'any further than we ourfelves have ideas under the terms ; llwfe- 
fort, if we have no ideas under the terms, we believe oodung bit 
the connecfHon of words or founds ; and, if we have but cibfeiuie aad 
inadequate ideas under the terms, then we partly believe a conaK- 
tion of things, and putly a conne<^on of founds. But that we cfli> 
Bot properly be faid to believe the propofition, for our £adth am 
never go beyond our ideas.** 

Now, to Mt this matter in a clear light, I fuppofe that every pnpQ- 
filion which is propofed to my afl*ent, is a fentence made up^ of tenas 
which have fome ideas under them known or unknown to me. I 
eonfefs, if I believe there are no- ideas at all under the terms, ani 
there is nothing meant by them, then indeed, with regard to me; it 
is^e mere joining of founds : But if, for inftance, a ploughman has 
• eredible information from an honeft and fkilful matkematiciafli» that 
an eh'pfis is made by the fe<5tion of a cone, he believes the propo6- 
tion, or he believes the fentence is true, as it is made up of terms 
which his informant underdinds, though the ideas be unknown to 
him ; that is, he believes there are fome ideas which his informant 
has under thefe words which are realty connedled. And, I thiak, 
•hismiybe called believing the proportion, for it is a belief ef 
iomethuig more than the mere joining of founds ; it ia a belief of the 
real connetSion of fome unknown ideas belong^g to thofe fonndi ; 
and in this fenfe a man may be faid to believe the truth of a ^tipo- 
fition, which he doth not underftand a*- all. • ? 

With more reafdn fbll may we be faid to believe a prop o fition 
u-rm credible tefKmony, if we have fome fort of ideas under the 
urm.?, though they are but partial or inadequate and obfcure; foch 
i.r.. Divine anfwers were given by Urim and Thummim : For, finceit 
i? purely upon tefHmony we believe the known parts of the ideas 
fi^ynificd by thofe words to be conne<5bed, upon the fame teftimony 
we znay alfo believe all' the unknown parts of the ideas- figaifieA fry 
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DireAion III. *' When you have obtained as clear and 
compTthenfive ideas as needful » both of thefubje^ and 
predicate of a proportion, then compare thofe ideas of 
the fubjed and predicate together with the utmoft atten- 
tion» and obierve how far they agree, and wherein they 
differ.'' Whether the propofition may be affirmed abfo- 
lutely or relatively, whether in whole or in part, whether 
umverfally or particularly, and then under what particu- 
lar limitations. Turn thefe ideas about in your mind, 
and take a view of them on all fides, juft as a mafon 
would do to fee whether two hewn ftones exadly fuit each 



thofe wordt to be conneiftad,jiameIy,becaufe our informant is know- 
ing and fiaithfiit. And in tins ienfe we may juftly be laid to believe 
» propofition of fcripture entirdy, which we underftand but very 
in^erfedly, becaufe God who reveals it is knowing and faithful in 
peifccaon. 

And indeed, unlefs this reprefentation of the matter be allowed, 
there are but very few propofitions in the world, even in human 

'things, to iR^iich we can give an entire aflcnt, or whidi we may be 
raid either to know, or believe, becaufe there is fcarce any thing on 
earth of which we have an adequate, and moftperfedk id^ And it 
is evident, that in divine things there is fcarce any thing which we 
could either know or believe, without this allowance : For, though 
reaibn and revelation join to inform me^ that God is holy, how ex- 
ceeding inadequate are my ideas of God, and of his holineis ? Yet I 

. may boldly and entirely alfent to this whole propofition, (ince I am 

< fure that every known and unknown idea iignifi^ by the term God 
it conne<Sted with theideas of the term holineis, becaufe reafbn part- 
ly informs me, but efpecially becaufe the divine teftimony which has 
ccMmefSed than is certainly credible. 

I might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the doc- 
trine of God's incompreheniiblenels. If we could believe nothing 

-bot what we have ideas of, it would be impoflible for us to believe 
that God is incompreheniible : For this implies in it a beh'ef that 

. diere arc ibme unknown ideas belonging to the nature of God. 
nercfore we both believe and profefs that fomething concerning 
■oknown ideas, when we believe and profeis-that God is incon^c^ 
benfiUe. 

I perfuade myfelf that mod of thofe very perfons who objecS a- 
gainil my reprefentation of things, will yet readily confefs, they be- 
Eeve all the propofitions in fcripture, rather than ^uedare they do not 

■ bclicvt feveral of them : though they muft acknowledge that feveral 

• of them are far above their underftanding, or that they have fcarce 
any ideas of the true ienfe of them. Ana therefore, .where propofi- 
aions derived ijran cfcdible teftiwnqr as^ Budc up of dark or iaaifc- 
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mAicr m everf party and are fie to be jcnned in creding a 
carved or fluted pdkir. 

Compare che whole fubjeft widi the vfaole predicate in 
darir fev«cal parts : Take heed in this matter that yva 
iwicher add «Oy cor dininifh the ideas oontained in the fubk 
joSt or in the predicate ; for Coch an inadvertence or ilMi!^ 
Cake will expose you to great error in jodgnent. 

Diredioa IV< ** Search for evideace of ^roth with dil»* 
^|ciice and hoaeCijf and be heartilf ready to receive evi* 
tdcQce» whether for the agreement or • difagrecsneat of 
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mtputt ideas, I thmk k is mudi more proper .to iaiy we Uieve fbwi, 
ikaa ithat we ^ notbclieve dmn, left we cut off aouiUitade of the 
'propofitions of the biUe from our afient of faith. 

Yet let it be obferved here, that vHien we betiev^ a propofition 00 
laere teftimony, of which "we faave no ideas nt all, we can only lie 
fiud to give a general implicit afTent to the truth of that propofitioa, 
without any particular knowledge of, or eacplicit a^fent f o'the fpecial 
truth contained in. that proportion : And thus our implicit ailent is of 
▼ery little uie, unleis it be to teitify our belief of she knowledge and 
veracity of him that informs us. • 

As our ideas of a prop<^tion are more or le£i clear and adequate^ 
as well as juft -and proper, fo we do explicitly aifent more or kis to 
the particular truth contained in that propofition. And^our aiRmt 
hereby becomes more or kfs ufeful for- the increafe of our knowl- 
edge, or<the dire^on of our practice. 

When divine tefiimony plainly propofes to our faith iuch a pro pe 
fidion wheiKofwe have but obfcure, doubtful, and inadequate ideasi 
we are bound .implicitly to beKeve 'the truth of it, as exprefftd kf 
thofe terms, in order toihew our fubmidion to God- who revealed ^' 
as a God of perfe<£^ knowledge and veracity : But it is xHir duty SO; 
ufe ail proper methods to obtain a farther and explicit knowledge of 
tiie particular truth contained in the proportion, if we would im- 
pro^re by it either in knowledge or virtue. All neceflary rules ef 
grammar and critici£in ihould be employed to find out the very ideas 
that belong to thofe word9» and which were deigned by the divim- 
ipeaker or writer. Though we^may -believe the truth of a propor- 
tion which wc do not imderftand,yct'^'ihould endeavour to uxider- 
lUlid every prop<»fipOD which we beUevft to be tme. . ■■'* 



Search with diligence ; fpare no labour id fearching for 
the truths in due proportion to the importance of the pto* 
-ppifitSon. Read the beft auUx>rs wha have wrk on that 
ibfojedt I confalt your wife and learned friends m conver- 
lation; and be- not uawiUhig to borrow hints towavi- 
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your improvement from the meaneft perfoih nor to reecine 
any glimpfe of light from the mod unlearned. Diligence 
and hamility is the way to thrrve in the riches of the un» 
derfiandingy as well as in gold or fiWer. Search care- 
fully for the evidence of tnuh, and dig for wiidom as foi 
hid treafure. 

Search wkh a fteady honed 7 of foul^ and a fincere iii>- 
partialtty*. to find the tiuth. Watch again A every tem}»- 
tation that might bribe your judgmentt or warp k afidc 
from truth. Do not indulge yourfelf to wifli any unex- 
amined propofition were true or falfe. A wifli often pei> 
verts the judgment, and tempts the mind ftrangely to b^ 
lieve upon flight evidence whatfoev^r we with to be true 
or falie. 

Diredion V. " Since the evidence of the agreement or 
difiigreement of two ideas is the ground of our aflent te 
any propofition, or the great criterion of truth ; therefore 
we {hould fufpend our judgment^ and neither affirm nor 
deny till this evidence appear.'^ 

Thisdiredton is different from the fecond ; for, thougk 
the evidence of the agreement or difagreement of two 
ideas mofi times depends on the cleamds and diftindne&. 
of the ideas tbemfelves» yet it does- not always arife hence. 
Teftiroony may be a fufficient evidence of the agreement 
or difagreement of two obfcure ideas, as we have feen juft 
before in the exception under the fecond diredion^ There- 
fore, though we are not univerfally and in all cafes bound: 
to fufpend our judgment till our ideas of the objeSs them-- 
felves are clear and diftin^, yet we muft always fufpend* 
our judgment, and withhold our aflent to, or denial o£ 
any propofition, till fome juft evidence appear of its truth 
or fsd&hood. It is an impatience of doubt and fufpence^ 
araflmefs and precipitance of judgment, and haftineis to 
belicre ibmething on one fide or the other, that plunget 
us into many errors. 

This diredion to delay and to fufpend our aflent is-more 
pardcularly neceflary to be obierved, wheuviuch propofi- 
tions offer themfelves to us as are iupported. by education, 
authority, cuftom, inclination, kitereft» or other powerful 
prejudices : for our judgment is led away infenfibly to be- 
Ueve all that they didate ; and, where prejodiccs and dan- 
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fen of error «re XBiikiplied» we flK>idd fettbe ftrid«t 
foard upon our alTent. 

Yet remember the caution or limitation here whieh I 
-gjurt voder the firft direfllon, namel7> thae this is not t» 
te too ftrid)y applied to in matters ofxiaily praaiceycid^ 
er in human life or religion ;>but, when we coniider ooik 
•Mves«a philofophersi or fearchers after troth, we flioiild 
-timwfs witUiold.oor afTent where there is not juft efi 
idcnce : And, as far and as faft as we canr tn a due ctm 
4ftettce with our daily neceflfary duties^ we (hould alio 1* 
-fium and adjuft all our principles and praftices, both ia 
fcUgion andthe.ciTil life, by thefe rules^ 

XHre^ion VJL ** We muft judf^ of every propofitio* 
by thofe proper and peculiar mediums or means, wherii 
iiy the evidence of it is to be obtaiAed, whedber tt be kn&f 
confcionrneiiyinreHigeftcei reafon'or teftimobf. AH oar 
Acuities and powers ape to be. employed in j«<lgHig ^ 
their pr^er c^eds.'^ ^ 

If we judge of founds/ co^oars, odoDrs, ikporSf dn 
fiboothneis, roughnefi) (bftnefs, or kardnefs of bodies^ it 
nMid be done by the uie of our fenfes : But th6a we mA 
take heed chat our fenfes are well dtfpofed, at AaU bl 
Sewn afterward/ 

And iinee onr (ei^es in their various exercifts are i^ 
tbiide cafes liable, to be deceived, and tnore efpccially 
when by our eyes or our ears we judge of the figare^i 
ifnantity, diftanee^ and pofition of objects that are afar of^ 
we ought to call our reafon in to the adiftance of otf 
ftnfes, and corred the errors of- one fenfe by the help rf 
taother. 

It is by the powers of fenfe and reafon joined togethef> 
that we mud judge philofophically of the inward nature^ 
the fccret properties and powers, the caufes and efiedi^ 
the relations and proportions^ of-a thoufand corporeal ob^ 
je(5ls which furround us on earth, or are placed at*a di^ 
t&nce in the heavens.^ If a man, on the one hand, coiw 
fines himfelf only to ^n(iUe experiments, and does not e* 
ercife reafon upon them, he may furprife himfelf and oA- 
ers with Grange appearances, and learn to entertain dit 
world with (i^ts and (hews, but will never become a phi- 
lefopher ; Aad> ofiutfae other hand, if a .man imprifoneA 
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■himfelf in his clpfety and employ the mod exqaifite poww 
ers of reafon to find out the nature of things in the cor- 
poreal world, without the ufe of his fenfes, and the prac« 
tice of experinifst^9 he will frame to himfelf a fcheroc o£ 
ij^fr. chimeras iaftead of true philofophy. Hence came 
i^c invention of fuhftantial forms and quiUities, of materia 
JfFima suid privation^ with aJl the infignificanC names ufed 
by* the Peripatetic writers ; and it was for want of more 
osperiments that tlie great Defcartes failed in fisveral psu-tt 
• c£ his philofophical writings. 

. In the abftradled and fpeculative parts of the mathesiait-^ 
-ics, which treat of quantity and number, the faculty oE 
TcafoQ muft be chiefly employed to perceive the relation 
of various quantities, and draw certain and ufeful coni 
•^aficms; but- it wants the affiilance of fenfe alfo to be 
^^uainted whlx lines,, angles, and figures. And in prac-^ 
^sd matheipatics our-icnfes have ftiU greater employ* 

,- If we would judge of the pure properties and a6lion& 
^ the mind) of the nature of f]pirits, dieir^various percept 
lions and powers, we muft not inquire rtf our eyes and ouc 
^ej^FH ^^^ t^c images or ihapes laid up in the brain^ but ^ve 
<jM»il have recourfe to our owa confcioufnefs of what pafi 
^ within our own mind. 

If we are to pafs a judgment upon any thing that re« 
latcsto. fpirits- in a llateof union with animal nature, and 
tilye max properties of fenfaticMi, fancy, appetite, paffioo* 
4>learure and pain, which arife thence, we muft oonfulo 
nor ovm ienfations, and the other powers which we find 
4a ourfelves confidered as men or creatures made up of » 
l9Vid-and an animal,, and by juft reafoninga deduce prop^f 
cr conTequences, and improve our knowledge in thefo 

if we have occafion to judge concerning fnatters doafi 
ia-.paft ages, or in din:ant countries, and where, we our- 
selves cannot be prefent, the powers of fenfe and reafon, 
for the moft part, are not fufBcient to inform us, and we 
muft therefore have recourfe to the teftimony of others i 
And this. is either divine or human. 

In matters of mere human prudeocciL we^ fliall find the 
^ greal^ sidvant;^ by ipa^og wife, ob&rvauons on ous 
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own condndy and the condud of others, and a farvej of 
the events attending fuch condad. Experience in this 
cafe beqnal to a natutal fagacity, or rather faperior. A 
treafure ofobfervations and experiences^'MIeAed by wife 
ment is of adniirable fervice here. And perhaps there is 
nothing in the world of this kind equal to the facredfabok 
of Proverbs, even if we look on it as a mere human writing. 

In queftions of natural religion, we muft ezercife the 
faculty oi reafon which God hath given us ; and, fincehe 
has been pleafed to afford us hb word, we fliould confirm 
and improve, or correA our reafbnings on this fubjed by 
the divine affiftance of the Bible. 

In matters of revealed religion, that is, Cliriftianityt 
Jndaifm, &c. which we could never have known hj m 
Hght of nature, the word of God is our only fbnndadM 
and chief light ; though here our realpn muft be nfedbeA 
to find out the true meaning of God in hit word, and tt 
derive juft inferences from what God has written, ai wdl | 
to Judge of the credentials whereby divine teftimonr b 

difiinguiflied from mere hnman teftimony or firom itt^^ 
ture. 

As divine revelation can never contradiA right reifia, 
tor they are two great lights given us by our Creator bf 
our condud, fo reafon ought by no means to aflume to it- 
felf a power to contradiA divine revelation. 

Though revelation be not contrary to reafon, yet there 
are feur clafles wherein matters of revelation may be 
faid to rife above, or go beyond our reafon, 

!• When revelation a^ferts two things of which we have 
clear ideas, to be joined, whoie connexion or agreement 
is not difcoverabie by reafon ; as when fcnpture infbnni 
US, that The deadjhall rife^ that The earth /hoH be^mt nft 
and the Man Chrift Jefus Jhall return from heaven / none of 
thefe things could ever be found out or proved by reafon. 

2. When revelation affirms any propofition, while rea* 
|bn has no clear and diftinft ideas of the fubjeft or of die 
predicate ; as, God created ail things by Jefus Chrift: Bjthi 
Urinri and Thummim Gvd gave forth dhine oraciet. The 
predicate of each of thefe propofitions is to us an ob* 
Icure idea, for we know not what was Uie peculiar agen- 
cy of Jefus Cbrift when God the Father Cfcated the worU i 
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by him ; nor have we any clear and certain conception 
what the Urim and Thummim were, nor how God gave 
anfwen to his people by them. 

3* When rtvelation, in plain and exprefs language, de- 
clares fome doArine which our reafon at prefent knows 
with evidence and certaintyi how or in what frnfe to re- 
concile' to fome of its own principles; as, that the child 
Jefos is the mighty God, Ifa. ix. 6, which propofition car- 
ries a feeming oppofition to the unity and fpirituality of 
, the Godhead, which are principles of reafon, 

4* When two propofitions or doctrines are plainly ad*er- 

ted by divine revelation, which our reafon at prefent 

knows net how or in what fenfe, with evidence and cer- 

, taiaty» to reconcile with one another ; as, The Father is 

r ib€ §nfy true God, John xvii. 3. and yet Chrift is over all, 

«- God blefled for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

r Now divine revelation having declared all thefe pro* 

' |K)fitions, reafon is bound to receive them, becaufe it can- 

.. not prove them to be utterly inconQilent or impofUble, 

' though the ideas of them may be obfcure, though we our- 

lelves fee not the rational connection of them, and though 

..we knew not certainly how to reconcile them. In thefe 

, 'cafes, reafon muft fubmit to faith ; that is^ we are bound 

to believe what God afferts, and wait till he (hall clear up 

that which feems^daiic and difficult, and till the myfteries 

of faith (hall be -farther explained to us either in this 

world or in the world to come,* and reafon itfelf dictates 

this fubmiffion, 

Dire^ion VII. " It is very ufeful to have fome general 
principles of truth fettled in the mind, whofe evidence is 
great and obvious, that they may be always ready at hand 
to affift us in judging of the great variety of things which 
^ccur. Thefe may be called fir ft notions, or fundamen- 
tal principles ■; for, though many of them are deduced 
from each other, yet mod or all of them may be call"* ' 
.principles when compared with a riboufand other judg- 
ments whirn we form under the regulation smd influence 
of thefe primary propofitions.** 



* See fomething more on this fufaje^ X>ir«£tJL prec«#D{;, ;j;iJ 
<te|i. V. -£nSt.0. 
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£ver7 art and fcience, as well as the affairs of civil life 
:and religion, have peculiar principles of this kind belong- 
.ing to them. There are metaphyfical, phyficaU mathemar 
ticaly political, economical, medicinal, theological, moral 
and prudential principles of judgment. It would be fo 
tedious to give a fpecimen of them all in this place. Thofe 
which are of the mod univerfal ufe to us, both as men and 
as Chriftians, may be found in the following chapter »< 
xnong the rules of judgment about particular objeds. 

DireAion VIII. " Let the degrees of your affenttocff 
ery proportion bear an exadt proportion to the different 
degrees of evidence.'' Remember this is one of the great- 
eft principles of wifdom that man can arrive at in this 
world, and the beft human fecuiity againft dangerous xoi^ 
takes in fpeculadon or practice. 

In the nature of things of which our knowledge is made 
up, there is infinite variety in their degrees of evidence. 
And, as God hath given our minds a power to fafpend 
-their afleat till the evidence be plain, fo we have a power 
to receive things which are propofed to us with a ftrongor 
or weaker belief, in infinite variety of degrees, proportion- 
able to their evidence. I believe that planets are inhabit- 
ed, and I believe that the earUi rolls among them yearly 
round the fun ; but I do not believe both thefe propor- 
tions with an ec^ual firmnefs of alTent, becaufe the argu- 
ments for the Utter are drawn. from mathematical obfer- 
vations ; biit the arguments for the former are but proba- 
ble conje(5lures and moral reafonings. Yet neither do I 
believe cither thefe prc^ofitions fo firmly, as I do that the 
earth is about twenty four.thoufand miles round, becaufe 
the mathen>atical proof of this is much eafier, plainer and 
ftronger. And .yet farther, when I fay that the ear^ 
was created by the power of God, I have ftill a more in- 
fallible affprance of this than of all < the reft, becaufe rea- 
fon and fcripture join to aifure n^e of it. 

Direction IX. " Keep your mind always open to re- 
ceive truth, and never fet limits to your own improve- 
ment. Be ready always to hear what may be obje^ed 
againft your favourite opinions, and thofc which Jiave had 
longeft pofleflion of your aflent. And if there fliould be 
any new and yncon^roUble, evidence brought againft 
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thefe old or beloved fentiraentSydo not^ink your eyes faft 
againft: the light, bat part with any thing for the fake of 
truth : Remember when you overcome an error you gain 
truth, the vidory is on youv fide^ and the advantage is 
all your own.'* 

I confefs thofe grand principles or belief and pradice 
which univerfally influence our conduct, both with regard 
to this life and the lifis to come, fhbuld be fuppofed to be 
well fettled in the firfl years of our fludies ; fuch as, the 
ejciflence and providence of God, the truth of Chriftiani- 
ty^ the authority of fcripture, the great rules of morality* 
8cc. We ffaould avoid a light fluttering genius, ever ready 
to change our foundations, and to be carried about with 
eTery wind of dodtrine. To euard againft which incon- 
iwnience, we Hieuld labour with earnetl diligence and fer- 
▼ent prayeTr.that oih^ mod fundamental and important 
points of belief and pradice- may be eflablilhed upon juil 
grounds of rcafbn and fcriptore, when- we come to years 
of difcretion, and fit to judge for ourselves in fuch impor- 
tant points. Yet, fince it is poflible that the folly or pre- 
judices of younger years may- have efiablifhed peifons in 
ibme midaken'fentiments, eveti-in very important matters^ 
we fbould always hold ourfelves ready to receive any n^w 
advantage toward the conredion or improvement even of 
onr eftablifhed principles, as well as opinions of lefTer mo- 
ment. 



GHAP. V. 

SPECIAL RULES TO DIRECT US IN JUDGING OF PAR- 

TICULAR OB JECTa - 

X T would be endlefs to run through all thofe par- 
ticular objects concerning which we have occafion to pafs 
a judgment at one time or another. Things of the moft 
frequent occurrence^ of the wideft extent, and of the 
^reateft importance, are the objeds and ezercifes of fenfe^ 
of rea(bn> and fpeculation ; the matters of morality, reli- 
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giooy and prndence, of human and divine teftimonjy to- 
gether with the efTays of reafoning upon thines paft and 
future. Special rules relating to all thefe wiU be the fab* 
jed of the following fedtions. 



SECT. I. 



r»INClPI.I8 AMD ftVlXf or JirSGMENT CONCBAITIMG TB£ OHjECrt 

or 8SN9K. 



T 



HOUGH our fenfes are (bmetimes liable to 
be deceived^ yet when they are rightly difpofed, and fitly 
exercifed about their proper objedbs with the juft affifr 
ance of reafon, they give us fufficient evidence of troth. 

This may be proved by an argument drawn from tfat 
wifdomy goodnefsy and faithfulnefs of God our Creator. 
It was he gave us oiir fenfes, and he would not makt 
ns of fuch a conftitution as to be liable to perpetual de* 
ception, and unavoidable error, in ufing thefe facnltiesof 
fenfe in the beft manner we are capable of, about thofe 
very things which are the proper obje^s of them. 

This may be proved alfo by the ill confequences that 
would follow from the fuppofition of the contrary. If we 
could have no certainty of the di<5lates of our fenfes, we 
could never be fure of any of the common affairs and oc- 
currences of life. Men could not tranfa<5l any of their 
civil or moral concerns with any certainty of juftice ; nor 
indeed could we eat or drink, walk or move, with fafety. 
Our fenfes dired us in all thefe. 

Again, the matters of religion depend in fome meafure 
upon the certainty of the di(5tates of fenfe ; for faith comes 
by hearing ; and it is to our fenfes that God appeals in 
working miracles to prove his own revelation. Now if, 
when our eyes and ears, and other organs of fenfe are 
rightly difpofed and exercifed about their proper objeds, 
they were always liable to be deceived, there could be no 
knowledge of the gofpel, no proof of divine revelation by 
vifions, voices, or miracles. 
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Our fenfes will difcovcr things near us and round a- 
bout us, which are necefTary for our prefent ftate, with 
fu&ient exa<5lners ; and things diftant alfo, fo far as they 
relate to our necefHirv ufe of ihen>. 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for the ufe 
of our fenfes, in the judgment of all the common aflPairs of 
life, or even of miraculous and divine operations, than the 
vulgar part of mankind are fufilciently acquainted with 
by nature, and by theirown daily obfervations. 

But if we would exprefs thefe rules in a more exaA 
manner^how to judge by the di<5lates of our fenfes, they 
fhould be reprefented thus : - 

1. We muft take care that the organs of our fenfes be 
rightly difpofed, and not under the power of any di(len>- 
per or confiderable decay ; as, for inftance, that our eyes 
are not unftured-with the jaundice, when w\s could judge 
of colours, left we pronounce them, all yellow : That our 
.hands are net burning in a fever, nor benumbed with froft 
or the palfy, when we. would judge of the heat or cold- 
.nefs of any obje^a : .That our palate be not vitiated by any 

difeafe, or by fome other improper tafte, when we would ■ 
.yXidge of the true tafte of any folid or liquid. This direc- 
tion relates to alKour ifenfes ; but the following rules chief*, 
ly refer to our fight. 

2. We muft obferve whether the obje^ be at a proper •■' 
diftance ; for, if it be too near or too far o£f, our eyes will 

• not fufHciently diftinguiHi many things which are properly 
the objects of fight ; and therefore (if poflible) we muft - 

. make nearer approaches, to the obje^, or remove farther 
from it, V till we have obtained that due diftance which * 
gives us the cleareft perception. . 

3. We muft not employ our fight to take a full furvey 
;at once of objedls that are too large.for it ^ but we muft 

view them by parts, and then judge of the whole : Nor 
rouft our fenfes judge of objects too fmall, for fome things • 
iwhich appear through glafTes to be really and diftindtly 

^exiftent, are either, utterly invifible, or greatly confufed, . 
"when we would judge of them by the naked eye, 

4*.We muft place our felves in fuch a pofiiion toward the 

. objedt,^. or place the obje^ in.fuch a pofition toward our 
cycy as may give us the cteareft reprefentatioii of it ^ £br 9. 
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different pofition greatly alters the appearance of the (hape 
of bodies. And for this reafon we Ihoald change the po- 
fition both of the eye and the objedl in fomc cafes, that by 
viewing the objedl in feveral appearances, we may pafs a 
more complete and certain judgment concerning it. 

5. We muft confider what the medium is by which ob- 
jects are reprefented to our fenfes ; whether it be thinner 
or thicker; whether it be air or vapour, or water, or glafs, 
&c. whether it be duly enlightened or dufky, whether it 
refle«5^ or refrad, or only tranfmit the appearance of the 
objed ; and whether it be tindured with any particuhr 
colour : Whether it be moving or at reft* 

6. We mud fometimes ufe other helps to affift our fen- 
fes ; and, if we make ufe of glaiTes, we muft make all juft 
allowances for the thicknefs or thinnefs of them, for the 
cleamefs or dulnefs, for the fitioothnefs qt roughnefs, for 
the plaiimefs, the convexity or concavity of them, and for 
the diftance at which thefe glafles are placed from the eyei 
or from the objed, for from one another, if there be two 
or mere glafles ufed,) and all this according to the rules of 
art* The fame fort of caution (bould be ufed alfb in me- 
diums which adift the hearing, fuch as fpeaking-trumpets, 
hearing-trumpets, &c. 

7. If the objed may be propofed to more fenfes than 
one, let us call in the fubftance of fome other fenfes to ex- 
Rmine it, and this will incieafe the evidence of what one 
fenfe dilates. For example, Our ear may affift our eye 
in judging of the diftance of bodies which are both vifibk 
and fonorous, as an exploded cannon, or a cloud charged 
with thunder. Our feeling may aflift our fight in judging 
of the kind, the ihape, fituation, or diftance of bodies that 
are near at hand, as whether a garment be filk or ftu£F, &c. 
So, if I both fee, hear, and embrace my friend, I am fure 
he is prefent. 

8. We ftiould alfo make feveral trials, at fome diftant 
times, and in difterent circumftances, comparing former 
experiments with latter, and our own obfervations with 
thofe of other perfons. 

It is by fuch methods as thefe that modern philofophy 
has been fo greatly improved by the ufe of fenfible experi- 
ments. 
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S E C T. I I. 

tKIMClPLES AND RVLES OF JUDGMENT IN MATTERS OT REASON: 

AND SPECULATION. 



I 



T tsby reafon we judge both in matters of 
fpeculation and pradiice ; there are peculiar rules which re- 
late to things pradlical, whether they be matters of reli- 
gion, morality, or prudence ; yet many things in this fec- 
tion may be applied to pradica^ inquiries and matters of 
faith, though it chiefly relates to knowledge, or fpecula- 
tions of reafon^ 

1 . Whatsoever clear ideas we can join together without 
inconfiftency, are to be counted poffible, bccaufe almighty 
power can make whatfoever we can conceiye. 

2. From the mere poflibility of a thing we cannot infer 
its adtual extftence ; nor from the non-exiftence of it can 
we infer its impoiEbility . 

Note.. ..The idea of God feems to claim an exemption 
from this general rule ; for, if he be poffible, he certainly 
exifts, becaufe the very idea includes eternity ; and he 
cannot begin to be : If he exift not, he is impoffible for 
die very fame reafon. 

3. Whatfoever is evidently contained in the idea of any 
thing, may be affirmed of that thing with certainty. 
Reafon is contained in the idea of a man ; and exiftence 
is contained in the idea of God ; and therefore we may 
affirm God exifis, and man is reafbnable. 

4. It is impoffible that the fame thing fhould be, and 
not be at the fame time, and in the fame refpedl. Thence 
it follows, that two contradidory ideas cannot be joined 
in the fame part of the fame fubje6i, at the fame time, and 
in the fame refpeds : Or that two^contradidlory propor- 
tions can never be both true. 

5. The more we converfe with any fubjcdt in its vari- 
ous properties, the better knowledge of it we are likely to 
attain ; and by frequent and repeated inquiries and expe- 
riments, reafonings and converfations about it, we con- 
firm^ our true judgments of that thing, and correal our 
fortoer miftakes. 
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6, Yet, after our ntmoft inquiries, we can never be af- 
fjred by rertfon, that we know all the powers and prop- 
erties of any finite being. 

7. If finite beingscar^ not adequately known by us, 
much Icfs the things infinite : For it is of the nature of a 
finite mind not to be able to comprehend what is infinite. 

8.- We may judge and argue very juftly and certainly 

concerning infinites^ in fome parts of them, or fo farai 

.our ideas reach, though the infinity of them hath>fome* 

thing incomprehenfible in it. And this is built on. the 

general rule following, namely, 

94. Whatfoever is fufficiently clear and evident, ought 
not to be denied, though there are other things belongs 
ing to the fame fubje^fk which cannot be comprehended. 
I may affirm many- things with certainty concerning ho- 
man fouls,.their. tmion vmh bodies, concerning the divi* 
fibility of matter, and the attributes of God, thc^gh 
many other things relating to them are alldarkaefs U{ 
us. . ( 

10. If any opinion propofed has either no argumentsi 
or equal arguments for and againft it, we muO: remain in 
pcrfeA fufpence about it» till convincing evidence appear 
on one fide. 

11. Where prefent neceffity of ad ion does not coih 
firain us to determine, we fhould not immediately yield 
up our aHent to mere probable arguments, without due 
refer ve, if we have any reafonable hope of obtaining 
greater light and evidence on one Cide or the other : for, 
when the balance of the judgment once refigns its equili- 
brium or neutrality to a mere probable argument, it is 
too ready to fettle itfelf on that fide^^fo that the mind will 
not eafily change that judgment, though bright and 
ilrong evidence appear afterwards on the other udt, 

12. Qf tvvo opinions,, if one has unanfwerable difficul- 
ties attending it, we mufi; not reje(5l it immediately, tffl 
we examine whether the contrary opinion has not difficul- 
ties as unanfwerablcfc 

13. If each opinion has object ions againft it, which ^ 
cannot anfwer^ or reconcile,, we ftiould rather embrace 
that which has the lead difncul^i^s in it, and which has 
the beO: arguments to fupport it : And let our idTc&t \ 
bear proportion to the fuperior evidence. 
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14. If any dodlrine hath very ftrong and fnfficicnt light 
and evidence to command our aiTent, we (hoald not re- 
)€& it becaofe there is an objection or two againfl it which 
we are not able to anfwer ; for, upon this £ot a common 
Chriftian woold be baffled out of every article of his faith, 
and mud renounce even the didates of hi»reafon and hts 
Eenfes ; and the- mod learned man perhaps would hold 
but very few of them faft : For Come obje^ions which 
Eittend the facred dodtrine of the eternity and the omni- 
prefence of God, and the philofophical dodrines of light, 
atoms, fpace, motion, &£. are hardly folvable to this day. 

15. Where two extremes are propofed, either in mat- 
ters of fpeculation or praAice, and neither of them has 
certain and convincing evidence, it is generally fafeft to 
take the middle way. Moderation is more likely to cone 
near the truth than doubtful extremes. This is an ex- 
tflUent rule to judge of the cfaaraders and value of the 

Eateft part of perfons and things ; for nature feldoiti 
Is. in fuperlatives. It is. a good rule alfaby which to 
fcrm our judgment in many fpecolative controvetfies j a ^ 
ttconciling medium in foch cafes does often bcft fecor% 
truth as well as peace. 

1^, When two different propoittions have each a very, 
ftrong and cogent evidence, . and do not plainly appear: 
kicottfiftent, we may believe both: of them, though we 
cannot at prefent fee the way to reconcile them. Keafoif, . 
as well as our own confcioufnefs, a/Ture us, that the w31 
of man is free, and that multitudes of human a6Hons are 
la. that refpeA contingent ; and yet reafon and fcripture 
ailure us, that God foreknows them all ; and this implies 
X certain fatality. Now, though learned men have not to 
diis day hit on any fo clear and happy method as is de« 
fired to reconcile thefe propofitions, yet fmce we do not 
fee a plain inconfidency in thero, we judly believe them 
toth, becaufe their evidence is great. 

17. Let us not therefore too fuddenly determine in 
difficult matters, that two things are utterly inconfiilent : 
For there are many proportions which may appear in- 
coniiftent at firft, and yet afterwards we find their con- 
fiftency, and the way of reconciling them may be made 
plain and eafy ; As alfo, there are other proportions 
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which ma7> appear confiftent at firft» bat after due exam- ,' 
ination we find their inconfifteney. 

1 8. For the fame reafon, we (hould not call thofe diffifc' 
culties utteily infolvable, or thofe obje^ions unanfwex^ 
s^>le9 which we are not prefently able to anfwer : Time' 
and diligence may give farther light, 

19. In (hort> i£ we will fecure ourfelves from errors 1 
we fhoold: Bot be too frequent or hafty in aflerting the J 
certain coRfiftency or inconfiftency, the abfolate unive^-^ ■ 
iklity, neceffity> or impoflibHity of things^ where there 'it ^ 
not the brighteft evidence. H« is but a young and raw j 
philofopber, who, when he fees -two particular ideas eri-' ' 
dcntly. agree, immediately, aflert^ tbent to agree univerfSdk' ! 
IjTy ta*agree.Bcceflanly» and that it is impoflible it (hooU ] 
be otherwife. Or when he fees evidently' that two parti^ 2 
cttlar ideas happen to difagree, he prefently aflerts tfadr | 
eonftant and natural inconfiftency, their utter impoffibili* ? 
tf of agreement, and calls every thing contrary to lit f 
opinion abfurdity and nonfenfe^ A true philofopher w31 ' '^ 
affirm or deny with much caution and modefty, nnleft- ^ 
he has . thoroughly examined and found the cvidcaeedT' - 
every part of 'his- aflt'rtion exceeding plain;. : ' | 

20^ Let us^have a care of building our aifurance of a- ■ 
ny important point of dodrine upon one fmgle argument 
if there are more to be obtained. We fhould not flight 
and rejed all other arguments which fupport the fame . 
dodlrine, left if our favorite argument ihould be refuted* t 
and fail, usy we (hould be tempted to abandon that impor* • 
taot pjrinciple of- truth. I think this was a>very culpable ' 
pradice in Dsfcartes, and fome of his followers, who^ 
when he had found out the- argument for the exiftence o£ ' 
God, derived firom the idea of a moft perfed and felf-ex* ' 
iftent being, he feemed to defpife and abandon all other 
arguments againft Atheifm. 

2 1. If we happen to have our chief arguments fbr aof - 
opinion : refuted} we fhould not immediately give up the- 
opinion itfelf ; for perhaps it may be a truth ftill, and we 
may find it to be juftly. fupported by other argumentsi ' 
which we might once think weaker, or perhaps by new 
arguments which we knew not before. 

2 An We ought ta dleemthat to he fufficient evidi&nce 
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of a propofition, where both the kind and the force of the 
arguments or pi oofs are as great as the nature of the 
thmg admits^ and as the necemty or exigence^of the cafe 
rtqaiies. So, if we have a credible and certatTi teftimo- 
n;^ 4hat Chrift rofe from the dead, it is enough ; we are 
aot 'to expcA mathematical or ocular demonftration for 
it I at leaft in our day. 

23. Though we fliould feek what proofs may be at- 
tained of any propoiition, and we fliould receive any num- 
ber of arguments which are juft and evident for the con* 
finnation of the fame truth, yet wemud not judge of the 
tmth of any propofition by the number of arguments 
viilchare brought to fupport'it, but by the ftrength and 
weight of them : A building will (land firmer and longer 
an tour large pillars of marble, than -on ten of fand, or 
earthy or timber. 

94- Yet where certain evidence is not to be found or 
9tft&cdt a confiderable number of probable arguments 
qiny great weight with them even in matters of fpecula- 
IMMU That is a probable hypothecs in philofophy 01 in 
^ 4ueoiogy9 which goes fartheft toward the folution of ma- 
Wf dimeult queftions azifmg on any fubjedl. 
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SECT. III. 

-raXMGirLES AND RULES OF JUDGMENT IN MATTERS OF MtRAUTT 

AND RELIGION. 



H 



ERE it may be proper, in the firft place, to 
flWntion a few definitions of words or terms. 

By matters of morality and religion, I mean thofe things 
nhidi relate to our duty to God, ourfelves, or our fellow 
omearurcs. 

-Moral good, or virtue, or hoHnefs, is an adion or tem- 
per conformable to the rule of our duty. Moral evil, or 
vice, or (in, is an aftion or temper unconformable to the 
; role of our duty, or a neglect to fulfil it. 

Note.. ..The words vice or virtue, chiefly imply the rela- 
'' li90 of our a^io&s to men and this world. S'm and ho« 
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linefiy rather imply t^ir relation to God and the «ther 
vorld. 

Natural good is that which gives us pleafurc or fidis* 
fadion. mtural evil is that which gives us pain or grief. 

Happinefs ooniifts in th« attainment of the higheft and 
moft lading natural good. Mifery confifls in faffering 
the higheft and moft laftiog natural evil ; that is in (horti 
heaven or helL 

Though this be a juft account of perfeft happinefs and 
perfed mifery, yet wherefoever pain overbalances pleafure». 
there is a degree of mifery ; and whereibever pleafuK 
overbalances pain, there is a degree of happinefs. 

I proceed now to lay -down fome .principles and mkf 
•of judgment in matters of morality and religion. 

1. The will of our Maker, whether difcovered by reafon- 
or revelation, carries the hijzheft authority with it, and is 
therefore the higheft rule of duty to intelligent creatures ; 
a conformity or nonconformity to it determines dieir ac- 
tions to be morally sood or evil. 

2. Whatfoever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourfelvesy or toward our fellow-creatures, is moreremote- 
ly a duty to God ; and therefore in the pra6tice of it wv 
fhould have an eye to the will of God as our rule, and to 
his glory as our end. 

3. Oar wife and gracious Creator has clofely united 
our duty and our happinefs together ; and has conneded 
fin, or vice, and punifhment ; that is, he has ordained that 
the higheft natural good and evil, fliould have a clofe con- 
nexion with moral good and evil, and that both in the 
nature of things, and by his own pofitive appointment. 

4. Confcience fliould feek all due information, in order 
to determine what is duty, and what is iin, becaufe hap- 
pinefs and mifery depend upon it. 

5. On this account our inclination to prefent temporal 
good, and our averfion to prefent temporal evil, muft be 
wifely overbalanced by the confideration of future and 
eternal good or evil, diat is, happinefs or mifery. And 
for this reafon we fhould not omit a duty, or commit a 
fm, to gain any temporal good, or to avoid any tempo* 
rai evil. 

6. Though our natural reafon ia a ftate of innocence 
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night be fufficient to find out thofe duties which were ne- 
ceuary for an innocent creature, in order to abide in the 
favouf of his Maker, yet in a fallen ftate, our natural rea- 
■fon is by no means fufficient to find out all that isnecefla- 
ry to reftore a finful creature to the divine favour. 
•* 7. Therefore God hath condefcended in various ages 
of mankind, to reveal to finful men what he requires of 
them in order .to their reftoration, and has appointed 
in his word fome peculiar matters of faith and pradice, in 
order to their falvation. This is called revealed religion, 
•as the things knowable concerning God and our duty by 
the light of nature are called natural religion. 

8. There are alfo many parts of morality and natural 
religion, or many natural duties relating to God, to our- 
felves, and to our neighbours, which would be exceeding 
diificnlt and tedious for the bulk of mankind to find out 

.iiBd determine by natural reafon ; therefore it has pleafed 

-God, in this facred book of divine revelation, to exprefs 

•the mod neceflary duties of this kind in a very plain and 

•eafy manner, and make them intelligible to fouls of tlie 

lowed capacity ; or they may be very eafily derived thence 

by the ufe of reafon. 

9. As there are fome duties much more necefTary, and 
more important than others are, fo every duty requires 
tnxr application to under i^ and and pra<5lice it in propor- 
tion to its necei&ty and importance. 

10. Where two duties feem to (land in oppoficion to 
each other, and we cannot pradice both, die lefs mull 
give way to t^e greater, and the cmiffion of the lefs is not 
finful. So ceremonial laws give way to moral : God 
vill have mercy and not facrifice. 

1 1. In duties of natural religion, we may judge of the 
. different degrees of their neceffity and importance by rea- 
son, according to their greater or more apparent tenden- 
cy to the honour of God, and the good of men : But in 
matters of revealed religion, it is only divine revelation 
can certainly inform us what is moft ncccifary and mofl: 
important ; yet we may be afijUed alfo in that fearch by 
the exercifes of reaibn. 

12. In actions wherein there may be fome fcruple ahont 
the duty or lawfulnefs of them, we Ihould choofe always 

S 
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•the fafeft (Ide^ and abftain as far as we can from the prac- 
tice of things whofe lawfulaefs we fufpedl. 

1 3. Points of the greateft importance in liuinan life, 
or in religion^ are generally the mod evident, both in the 
natore of things, and in the word of God ; and, where 
f)oints of faith or pradice are exceeding difficolt to find* 
OQt, they cannot be exceeding important, 'fliis propo- 
fitlon may be proved by the goodnefs and faitkfulnefs of 
God, as well as by experience and obfervation. 

14. In fome of the outward pradices and ibrms of re- 
ligion, as well as human affairs, there is iireqiTfcntly a prc^ 
ent necefiity of fpeedy aSion one way or another : in 
fach a cafe, having furveyed arguments on both fides, as 
ikt as oar time and ^ircumftaaces admit, we muft guide 
oar pradtce by thoie reafons which appear moft proba- 
ble, and feem at that time to overbalance die left ; yet 
always referving room ^to admit farther light and evi* 
dence, when fuch occurrences return again. It is a pre- 
pondetation of oircumflantial arguments that muft de- 
termine our aiftions in a thoufand occurrences. 

15. We may alfo delermine upon probable arguments 
where the matter is of fmall conlequerice, and would not 
anfwer the trouble of feekiiig after certainty. Life and 
time are more precious than to have a large Iharc of tljem 
laid opt .in fcrupulous inquiries, whether I'moaking tobac« 
CO, or wearing a periwig be lawful or nor. 

16. .In affairs of greater importance, and w-liich may 
have a long, lading, and extcnfive influence on our future 
condud or happinefs, wc ihould not take up with proba- 
bilities, if certainty may be attained. Where there is any 
doubt on the mind iu fuch xrafes, wc fhould call in the 
jailiUance of all manner of circumftances, reafons, mo- 
tives, confequences on all fides: We mud wait longer, 
and with earneft requefl feek human and divine advice 
before we fully determine our judgment and our prac- 
tice, according to the old Roman fentence, ^odjfaiu^ 
£ndufH eft fcmel, deliberandum eft diu ; *' We fhould be long 
in confidering what we muft det,ermiac once for all.'' 
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SECT. IV. 

mfNClPlsKS AVb KVL£fl OT JUDGMEMT IN MATTXftf-Or VVMAN" 

PKUOXMCK* 

X H£ great defign of pruderice, as diftinA from 
morality and religion, is to determine and manage everf 
affair with decency, and to the bell advantage. 
. That is decent which tS' agreeable to our ftatei condi* 
tion, or circum da nces^. whether it be in behaviour, dif* 
eourfe, or adion^ 

That ia advantageous which attains the moft and heft 
purpofes, and avoids the rood and greatcd inconveniencies. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of per* 
fons, things, adlions^ times and places, fo we muft be fur- 
xnfhed with fuch general rules as are accommodable to all 
febis variety by a wife judgment and difcretion : For what 
is an a6t of confummate prudence in fome times, places^* 
and circamdances, would be confummate folly in others^ 
Now thefe rules may be ranged in the following mannen 

V, Our regard to perfons or things iheuld be governed 
by the degrees of concernment we have with them, the re- 
lation we have to them, of the exp^^ation we have from 
them. Thefe (hould be the meafures l)y which we ihould 
proportion our diligence and application in any thing 
that relates tothemi 

3. We (hould always confider whether the thing we 
purfue be attainable ; whether it be worthy our purfuit ; 
whether it be worthy of the degree of purfuit ; whether i-t 
be worthy of the means ufed in order to attain it. This 
rule is neceffary both in matters of knowledge, and mat- 
ters of practice. 

. 5. When the advantages and difadvaatages, conveni^^ 
cacies and inconveniencies of any a^ion are balanced to- 
gether, we muft finally determine on- that fide which has 
the fuperior weight ; and the fooner in things which are 
ncceffaril^ and fpeedily to be done»»or determined. 

4. If advantages and difadvantages in their own nature 
are equal, then thofe which are moft certain or likely as 
to the event (hould turn the fcale of our judgment and 
determine our practice. 
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5. Where the improbabilities of fuccefs or advantage 
are greater than the probabilities, it is not prudence to ad 
or venture, if tlie action may be attended with danger or 
lofs equal to the propofed gain. It is proper to inquire 
whether this be not the cafe in almoft all lotteries ; for 
they that hold ftakes will certainly fecure part to them- 
felves ; and only the remainder being divided into prizes 
mud render the improbability of gain to each adventoier 
greater than the probability. 

6. We (hould not defpife or^ negle^l any real advantage, 
and abandon the purfuic of it, though we cannot attain 
all the advantages that we defire. This would be to ad 
like children, who are fond of fomething which ftrikes 
their fancy mofl:, and fullen and regardlefs of every thing 
clfe, if they are not humoured in that fancy. 

7. Though a general knowledge of things be ufeful in 
fcience and human life, yet we mould content ourfelves 
with a more fuperficial knowledge of thofe things which 
have the lead relation to our chief end and defign. 

8. This rule holds good alfo in matters of bafinefs and 
pradlice, as well as in matters of knowledge ; and there- 
fore we ihould not grafp at every thing, left in the end we 
attain nothing, Pcrfons that either by an inconftancy of 
temper, or by a vain ambition, will purfue every fort of 
art and fcience, ftudy, and bufmefs, feldom grow excel- 
lent in any one of tliem : And projedlors who form twen- 
ty fchemes feldom ufe fuBicient application to hntfli one 
of them, or make it turn to good account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongft the 
means inftead of reaching at xht end. Take heed of waft- 
ing a Ufe in mere fpeculative ftudies, which is called to 
a«5tion and employment : Dwell not too long in- philoib- 
phical, mathematical, or grammatical parts of learning, 
when your chief defign is law, phyiic, or divinity. Do 
not fpend the day in gathering flowers by the way- fide, 
left night come upon you before you arrive at your jour- 
ney's end, and then you will not reach it. 

I o. Where the cafe and circumftances of wife and good 
men refemble our own cafe and circumftances, we may 
borrow a great deal of inftrudlion toward our prudent 
conduct from their example ; as well as in all cafes we 
may learn much from their converfatlon ^nd advice. 
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II. After all other rules remember this, that mere 
fpecolation in matters of human prudence can never be 
a perfed diredor, without experience and obfervattoo; 
We may be content therefore in our younger years to 
commit fome unavoidable miftakes in point of -pnidencey 
and V^e fball fee miftakes enough in the condud of otherS» 
both which ought to be treafured up amongft our uieful 
obienrations^ in order to teach us better judgment in time 
to come. Sometimes the miftakes, imprudencies, and 
foUieSt whioh ourfelves or others have been guilty of, give 
us brighter and more efiedual lefTons of prudence, than 
the^wiieftcouBfel»and the faircft-- examples could ever- 
have done» 



SECT, v; 

naNtlFLKS AND KULE8 OF JUDOlfENT IN MAT'l^EKS OF HUMAN' ^ 

TESTIMONT. 

JL HE cTidefJce of human teflimony is not fo 
proper to lead us into the knowledge of the efTence and in- 
ward nature of things, as to acquaint us with the exiftence 
of things, and to inform us of matters of fa^ both paft 
and prefent* And though there be a great deal of falli- 
bility in the teftimony of men, yet there are fome things 
we may be almofl as certain of as that the fun ihines, or 
that live twencies^ make an hundred. Who is there at 
Liondon that knows any thing of the wbrld, but believes 
there is fuch a city a» P&ris in Franoe ; that the Pope 
dwells at Rome ; that Julius Csefar was an emperor, or 
that Luther had a- great hand in the reformation ? 

If we obferve the following rules, we may arrive at 
fuch a certainty in many things of human teft-imony, as 
that it is morally impollible we (hould be deceived, that is, 
we may obtain a moral certainty. 

1. Let us confider whether the thing repotted be in it- 
felf poffible ; if not^ it can never becrediblcy-'whofoever re- 
lates it. 

2. ConHder farther whether it be' probable, whether 
ibere are any concurring circumftances to prove it> beilde 

S^ 
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the mere teftimony of the perfon that relates it. I confefs^ 
if thefe laft conditions are wanting, the thing may be true, 
but then it ought to have the ftronger teftimony to fup- 
port it. 

5. Confider whether the perfon that relates it be capa- 
ble of knowing the truth : Whether he be a fkilful judge 
in Aich tnattersy if it ht a bufinefs of art, or a nice ap- 
pearance in nature, or fome curious experiment in pfailo- 
fophy. But if it be a mere occurrence in life, a plain, 
fenfible matter of fad, it is enough to inquire whether he 
who relates it were an eye or ear-witnefs, or whether he 
himfelf had it only by hearfay, or can trace it up to the 
original. 

4. Confider whether the narrator be honeft and faith- 
ful, as well as fkilful : Whether he hath no bias upon his 
mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing or reporting 
It, no intereft or principle which knight warp his own be- 
lief afide from truth ; or which might tempt him to pre- 
varicate, to fpeak falfely, or to give a reprefentation a little 
diflFerent from the naked truth of things. In fhort, 
whether there be no occafion of fufpicion concerning his 
report. 

5. Confider whether feveral perfons agree together in 
the report of tliis matter ; and if fo, then whether thofe 
perfons who joined together in their teftimony might not 
be fuppofed to combine together in a falfehood. Whether 
they are perfons of fufficient (kill, probity and credit. It 
might be alfo inquired, whether they are of different na- 
tions, feds, parties, opinions, or interefts. For the more 
divided they are in all thefe, the more likely is their report 
to be true, if they agree together in their account of the 
fame thing ; and efpecialiy if they perfift in it without 
wavering. 

6. Confider farther, whether the report were capable 
of being eafily refuted at firft if it had not been true ; if 
fo, this confirms the teftimony. 

7. Inquire yet again, whether there has been a con- 
fhmt, uniform tradition and belief of this matter, from 
ilie very firft age or time when the thing was tranfafted, 
without any reafonable doubts or contradiflions. Or, 
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8. If any part of it hath been doubted by any confideN 
able perfons, whether it has been fearched out and after- 
wards confirmed, by having all the fcruples and doubts 
removed. In either of theie cafes the teftimony becomes 
more firm and credible. 

9. Inquire, on the other hand, whether there are any 
confiderable objections remaining again ft the belief of that 
propofition fo attefted. Whether there be any thing very 
improbable in the thing itfelf. Whether any concurrent 
circumftances ftem to oppofe it. Whether any perfon or 
perfons give a pofitive and plain teftimony ag^inft it. 
Whether they ^re equally ikilful and equally faithftil as 
thofe who affert it. Whether there be as many or more 
in number, and whether they might have any fecret bias 
or influence on them to contradi^ it. ' 

10. Sometimes the entire filence of a thing may have 
fomething of weight toward the decifion of a doubtful 
point of hiftory, or a matter of human faith, namely, 
where the fadt is pretended to be public, if the perfons who 
were filent about it were fkilful to obferve, and could not 
but know fuch an occurrence ; if they were engaged by 
principle or by intereft to have declared it : And thefe 
things may tend to make a matter fufpicious, if it be not 
yttj well attefted by pofitive proof. 

- II. Remember that in fome reports there are more 
marks of falfehood than of truth, and in others there are 
more marks of truth than ef falfehood. By a comparifon 
of all thefe things together, and putting every argument 
on one fide and the other into the balance, we muft form 
as good a judgment as we can which fide preponderates ; 
and give a ftrong or feeble afient or difient, or withhold 
cur judgment entirely, according to greater or IcfTer evi- 
dence, according to more plain or dubious marks of truth 
or falfehood. 

12. Obferve that in matters of human teftimony there 
is oftentimes a great mixture of truth and falfehood in the 
report itfelf : Some parts of the ftory may be perfcdlly 
true, and fome utterly falfe ; and fome may have fuch a 
blended confufion of circumftances which are a little 
warpt afide from the truth, and mifreprefented, that there 
is need of good ikill and accuracy to form a judgment 
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mMuxmmiimm$u^ dotennine wfaidi pan U tinetttid 
:iriiicfaii&ft« The wh6le report is nor la be believe^ 
h^MBft ftne parts are ukUibitablf trae* aar h-thc whok 
labarijeacdtbecanftiMie parts.aK as cmk at fallefaoorfs. 
We n»7 draw two remarkable oUerrationa Aom this 



'Qbftrr« L Hawcertaiii is cba-tsiHli oC^tfae GhriOiaa 
adMoo, aad pardcvlarlf of the tcforredio» of Chiii^ 
whieh is aaMttsr of.bft on iriiich Chrtftiaoiiy is boiki 
We tuiwt almoft all' the cobtfiivreat«vtdencct that can far 
istind from hnaaaa teAimoajr joining to confirm this j^ 
rioasimfa. Thefiiftis'oot impoffible|.concameBa ci^ 
taias<kn>rt caft afavoarabk afped on it { it was finttaU 
bgrooe-^itba wronato toinidbsraad therefore not imUU]^ 
nor anezpcded: TlieapolUes'andfivft diicipleswertm 
and earwmtiieliisi^'.fiDr^dief conTeried wich^- their 'jiM 
Lordi they weae the mofrphun»honeft men m thtmHasj 
the tmnptadons of worldly intereft did rather <lifi,iwii||l 
their bdie£aad report of it: They all agree intfaivflMaM 
thoAig^ they were men of different chtraders 9 P k m i fm 
and fijbermeu^ and pMieans% men oSJmdea and GMeit tmk 
perhaps ibme beatbtns^ who were early coa^rted : Hm 
thing might eafily have been difproved' if it were £dft'| 
it hath been conveyed by conftaac tradition and ^aurlrvf 
dosmto onr times ;. thofe whO'Ot firftdoubted» w^caftov 
wards convinced by certain proofs.; nor have any pr^ 
tended to give- any proof of the contrary, bat merely dc* 
aied the U& with impndence» in opposition to all theft 
evidences.- 

Ob&rv. IL How weak is the faith which is <doe to<a 
molticnde of things in ancient human biAory ! For* the' 
many of thefe .criteri^^^ or marks of credibiliryr are found 
plainly in the raort general 4ind public faih^ yet as to a rad- 
titode oS particular faiii and circumftances^ how deficieat 
are they in fuch evidence as ihonld demand our aflcnt ! 
Ferhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all paft 
ages, and which was not a pfublie fa^r-fo wdLatteftod as 
the refurrc^lionofCbri^i, 
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SECT. VI. 

PRINCIPLES AND RULES OF JUDGMFXT IN MATTERS OF DIVINE TEB- 

TIMONY. 



A 



S human tedimony acquaints us with mat- 
ters of fadt, both paft and prefent, which lie beyond the 
reach of our perfonal notice ; fo divine tedimony is fuited 
to inform us both of the nature of things, as well as mat- 
ters of fa<5i, and of things future, as well as prefent or paft* 

Whatfoever is dilated to us by God himfelf, or by merv 
^ho are divinely infpired, muft be believed with full aC- 
fu ranee. Reafon demands us to believe whatfoever dw 
^ine revelation dilates : For God is perfedly wife, and 
cannot be deceived $ he is faithful and good, and will not 
deceive his creatures : And when reafon has found out 
the certain maiks or credentials of divine teAimony to 
belong to any propoftcion, there remains then no farther 
inquiry to be made, but only to find out the true fenfe 
and meaning of that which God has revealed, for reaibn 
itfelf demands the belief of it. 

Now divine teftimony or revelation requires thcfe fol- 
lowing credentials, 

I. That the proportions or doctrines revealed be not 
inconfiftent with reafon ; for intelligent creatures can never 
be bound to believe real inconiiftencies. Therefore we 
are fure the popifh do<5trine of tranfubftantiation is not a 
matter of divine revelation, becaufe it is contrary to all 
our fenfes and our reafon, even in their proper exercifes. 

God can di<5tate nothing but what is worthy of himfelf, 
and agreeable to his own nature and divine perfciflions. 
Now many of thefe perfedlions are difcoverable by the 
light of reafon, and whatfoever is inconfiilent with tliefe 
perfedtions cannot be a divine revelation. 

But let it be noted, that in matters of praAice towards 
our fellow-creatures, God may command us to a<El in a 
manner contrary to what reafon would diredl ante^cedent 
to that command. So Abraham was commanded to of- 
fer up his fon a facrifice : The Ifraelites were ordered to 
borrow of the Egyptians without paying them, and to 
plunder and flay the inhabitants of Canaan : Becaufe 
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God has atfevcnijpi i%ht to allthingfrfuid cat mn^ft 
^oi^ diftofieiii bi» matare* ttf lifc, and ererj^ twq§ 

tiircs as mankind i and hccan appoint whoinhe pleaieaiii} 
be die inftrnmenu of this juft dUpo&ffioo or d^yivnfiaiij 
80 that die& divine commands are npt really i<u:onfi%9ii^ 
«ith vig^reaiim'i'fbr iijiatfoeTcr jtfociuinot Wbdanr* 
«^ ^hdij^^tbat incoafittcaeyappeiaiia. ' £>Stic 

:#. lb Ifpoa^iiie fimw accoo^tr m whok doteinrof i|^ 
htion malt be fienfiftent widi itfilf ; evoy nm ef it nfA 
lieconfiftent with easb other:. And though: iopoiatMli 
mUftice latter revelation may repeal or cancel ) £9rjia% 
lawst.yetin mattersof belief no latter revelatipa cai^H 
ioconitftent with what has beea heretofore revealed. «^^||| 
^ 3* Difine icvselatian. mail be confirmed by (banfjli 
^ioe and :fiipern|ittoil appearaocesy ibme extraordiajiji 
:£gas 01^ tokens^ fifioiisi voices» or miraclef wroaffhirHB 
-propjbccicafnlfflled. . There moil be ibme demonScfi' 
ofiue pve/enoB and power of tSody fapertor to 1^ 
powers of nattti«9 or: me iettled conn^on which 
Creator haieftabliflied among his crcatares in this 
world. I',.' 

4. If there are any fuch extraordinary and wonderfulfi^p 
pearancesand operations brought to eonteft witb» or d^ 
oppofe divine rsveIation» there mxxik and always will be 
&ch' a foperiority on the fide of that revelation which ii 
truly dvine, as to manifed that God is there. This wai 
the ca(e when the Egyptian forcerer contended with M(^ 
fes. Bat the wonders which Mofes wrought did'fb &r 
tranfcend the powers of the magicians, as made then 
confefs it was the finger of God; 

f. Thefe divine appearances- or atteftations . to rev^ 
lation^mufl: be either known to oorfelvesi by our 
own perfonal obfervation of them, or they mnft be fuft: 
ciently attefted by others, according to the principles ^: 
roles by 'which matters oflwrnan taithareto be judgod 
in the-toregoing fedion* 

Some of thofe, who lived m the nations and^ages whert 
miracles were wrought, if ere eye and ear-witne&t of the 
truth and divinity of; the revelation ; bat we who Uvtif^ 
thefe dillaot ages, moft have them derived down to nbs If* 
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joft and-inconteftible hillory snd tradition. We alfo, ev- 
en in thefe times, may fee the accomplifliment of fome 
ancient predidlions, and thereby obtain that advantage 
toward tlie confirmation of our faith in div^ine revelation, 
beyond what thofe perfons enjoyed who Hved when the 
prediSions were pronounced. 

d. There is another very confiderable confirmation of 
divine teftimony ; and that is when the dodlrines them- 
felves, either on the publication or the belief of them, pro- 
dace fupematural effeds. Such were the miraculous 
pcywers which were communicated to believers in the firfl; 
ages of Chriftianity, the converfion of the Jews or Gen« 
tile.v the amazing fuccefs of the gofpel of Chrid, without 
faaxnan aid, and in oppofition to athoufand impediments ; 
its power in changing the hearts and lives of ignorant and 
Ticious heathens, and wicked and profane creatiires in all 
nations, and filling them with a fpirit of vtrtne, piety and 
^CMidnefs. Wherefoever perfons have found this effe^ in 
Aeir own hearts, wrought by a .belief of the gofpel of 
Chrift, they have a wttnefs in themfelves of the truth of 
«t« and abundant reafon to believe it divine. 

Of the difference between reafon and revelation, and in 
iKrhat fenfe the latter is fuperior, ice more in Chap. IL 
fe£t, 9. and Chap. IV. diredt. 6« 



S E€T. VII. 

TVLtHCIfLUS AND RULES OF JUDGING CONCERNING THINaS VAST, PRZy 
S£NT,AND TO COME, B7 THE MERE V8E OF REASON. 

X HOUGH we attain the ereateft affurance of 
things pad and future by divine faith, and learn ^tnany 
matters of fa6t, both pad and prefent by human faith, yet 
reafon alfo may in a good degree adid us to judge of mat- 
ters of fadt both pafl, prefent, and to come, by the follow- 
ing principles. 

I . There is a fyflem of beings round about us, of which 
we oarfelves are a part, which we call the world, and in 
this world there is a coorfe of natarc; or a fettled order of 
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cMles»cffc6tt» antctoloitSf conctMMtabiiliSldDdHi^ttMBHfilis; 
from wkich die tathor of mtint AMiiiioc<vmrjiboK^pili 
irciy important occafions. ' • -> i ''- '-; - '3i .r 

,' i; Where antecedentii co n cOTi lii ti ^ «ri c— Beg— > 
cnfes and efitait fignt aiid tUsgt (gnificd^ litjaaiia 
lidjundsyan neceffanljconnefted vidi each octaDi 
Infer tbe caofet frdin du^ eft^ -and dEeas fimit^^ttMs 
die -antecedents from the cbnftqnattiyiaa i»dl 
^nenu from anteeedtot% Ac. and dwrebyhe pMtqr^ftei 
fain of many things both paft, ptefent and to ccNML'- ?4iii 
bj this principle that aflroaomcrs can teH ithtaft^ndcyiSat 
lionf the fan and: moon were eclipied fiveflltdiJdMd )i||ij 
ngoy and predift all firaure ecKpfes as long an tM^ifM 
i&liOand. They can tett m^dj at iiiliat inimaMli 
fan rifesorieta thu day at Pekin in ChinayOr lAarntt 
xude the dog-ftar had. at midnight or mid*aoonin tbam 
km the day ^en Jnlius Csefiu- wasflahi* Gftfedaneiv ifn 
die fimie principle can foretell the months' wkmsmm 
plant will be in bloom, and the ploughman kun m U f L 
Veektof harveft: Weare fare, if there be a chid»n,^dHK 
was an egg : If there be a rainboVr, we ure certain it laiii 
fiat far off: If we behold a tree growing on the eardi^irt 
know it has naturally a root ander ground. 

3. Where there is a necefiary conne^on betweencaab 
and ciFei^s, antecedents and confequents, figns and things 
fignified, we know alfo that like caufes will have likeef* 
fe^s, and proportionable caufes will have propoitionible 
effeds, contrary caafes will have contrary effeds ; andol^ 
ferving men. may form many judgments by the roles o( 
fimilitude and proportion, where the caufes, effeds, &c. 
are not eniirely the fame. 

4. Where there is but a probable and uncertain con* 
neftion between antecedents, concomitants and conTe* 
qaents, we can give but a conjedute, or a probable deter- 
mination. If the clouds gather, or the wearther glafs ftiksi 
we fuppofe it will be rain. If a man fpit blood frequently 

-with coughing, we fuppofe his lungs are hurt : If'verf 
dangerous fymptoms appear, we expe^ his death. 

5. Where caufes operate freely, with a liberty of indif- 
ference to this or the contrary, there we cannot oenainlj 
know what the effcds wiU be : For it feenu ta bo^oonUfi* 
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?ent)^ and the certain knowledge bf it belongs only to God^ 
!hi8.is the cafe ia'the greatelV pan of humdn adions. 
: 6. Yet wife men by a joift.obfervation of huaian na- 
furct^vull giverrtcy pribable.'^coxijeddnn'ui tlits matter ^al- 
lb concerning thftogs jnJbiror Uling8.^fQtllrerbecaufe.h^)- 
aalk nature in aU4ig^ian4'aial(ions has A2ch>a^oR^nricy> 
tf^idfclCi: .'JByiiirbiawkiigetqf the tempetsof men, xnd 
Uiei^pr!ei<mt^tccjL:04iflgQc^,we ma)L b(:Able<tn.giveJsLha[>- 
py gnefs what their condudl will be, and what will be the 
-event, by an obfervation of the like cafes in former times. 
This made the Emperor Marcus Antonioqs to fay, " By 
looking back into hiftory,and confidering the fate and rev- 
olutions of governments, you will be able to form a guefs 
and almoft prophecy upon the future. For things paft, 
prefent, and to come, are ftrangely uniform, and of a col- 
our ; and are commonly cad in the -fame mould. So that 
"upon the matter, forty years of human nfe may fcrve for 
a fample often thoufands.'' Collier's Antonius, Book 
VII. fea. 50. 

7. There are alfo fome other principles of judging con- 
-ceming the paft actions of men in former ages, befides 
books, hiftories and traditions, which are the mediums of 
conveying human teftimony ; as we inay infer the fkill 
and magnificence of the ancients by fome fragments ,of 
their ftatues, and ruins of their buildings. We kpow 
-what Roman legions came into Great Britain by numbers 
of bricks dug out of the earth in fome parts of the ifland, 
with the mai4cs of fome particular legion upon them, which 
muft have been employed there in brick making. We rec- 
tify fome miftakes in hiftory by ftatues, coins, old altars, 
litenfils of war, &«. We confirm or difpr<)ve fome pre- 
tended traditions andhtftorical writings, by medals, ima- 
"ges, pidlures, ^rns, &c. 

Thus I have gone through all thofe particular obje(3^s 
Y)f our judgment which I firft propofed, ^d have laid 
-down principks and rules by which we may fafely conduift 
■ourfelvcs therein. There is a variety of other objedls, 
concerning which we are occafionally called to pafs a jud/c^ 
vnent, namely, the chara^ers of perfons, the value anji 
worth of things, the fenfc and meaning of particular wri- 
^beiit matters of wit, oratory, Aoefy» matters of equity m 

T 



S«t if dM ffeoer*! Mid Ipecial rulei of judgment wbich 
, have been mencioned in thefe two laft chapters are treaf- 
' wed up in the mind, and wrought into the very temper sf 
our foub -in our yonngcr years, diey will lay a fonn^a* 
tion for juft and regular judgment concerning a thonfairi 
fecial occutrencesintfae religious, cinland leaiBcd]^ 
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O^ RJEASONINQ AMP fiVU^OOISK^ 

,,^^S the firft. worlq of tbe-mtnd if p^tepttony 
whereby our ideas are framedi and the fecosd is jndgmenty 
s^dkich joins or di^joinaoar idea* and JEirmsiEi propo(iuon» 
i» the third operation of the mind is reafoning, which jpins 
Icveral propoGtions together, and makes afyllogi&iy that' 
isy an argument nvherehjf nuc are ivont.i^ kfer fiwitbing that 
is lefs known ^ from truths nahicb are more evidtni, 

' In.treaiUng.of'thisiabj^, ktiUs, confide more parties 
itlarlji -« 

!«- Tbt natve of ;a. fylWgi£as» aaniitbepartsiif idiicixit it' compoledi 
fL Tlie fereral kindS' olfyllfi^gi&Qfc wkh psMrfiraibr- nilei raU^iig^ t9 

them. 
%, The dodlHne of fophifms, or falft.' reafoniiig;y tompther "vi^ith tht 

means of avoi^g them, and -theipaimer ofTohipg or.aof* 

weiiiigthem. 



CHAP. r. 

OV THE NATURE OF A SYLLOGISM, AJCD TUB MltT9 

OF WHICH rr IS composed. 



r 



F the mcfe perc^ion and con^panfon of two 
MiM wookh id way 8 (hew us whether they agree or difagree ; 
ditB all ratieoal propofiuons ws&uld be mattera of intelii- 
gMcCi OP ftrft principles^ and there wonld be no nfe of 
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reafbning, or drawing any confequences. It is. the nar- 
rownefs of tlfb human mind which introduces the ncceffity 
of reafoning. When we are-unahle to judge of. the troth 
or falfehood of a proportion in an immediate manner, bj 
the mere contemplation of its fubjeft and predicate, we 
are then copfitBiBed to ufe a mibfliufia, and to compare 
each of theni^ ^th fome third idea,^hat by fecjng bow far 
they agree or difagree with it, we may be able to jud{[e 
how far they agree or difagree among themfelves : As, if 
there are two lines, A and B, and I know not whether 
they are equal or not, I take a third line C, or an inch, ani 
apply ii to each of them ; If it agree with them both, thbn 
I infer that A and B are equal ; but if it agree with one, 
and nut with the other, then I conclude A and B areun- 
e^^ual : If it agree with neither of them, there can. be ao 
comparifon. * ' 

' So if the queftion be mjhfher God niufi he 'worflyipped^nt 
feek a third idea, fuppofe the idea of a Creator,' ax:id faj, 

Our Creator mufl be nj)orJhipfed ; 

God if our Creator ; 

Therefore God mufi he mjorjhipped, 
■ The comparifon of this third idea with the two 'difitn^ 
parts of . queftion, ufually requires two propofiiions, 
which are called the premifes: The third propofitioi 
which is drawn from them is the conclufion, wherein the 
queftion itfelf is anfwered, and the fubjedt and predicate 
joined either in the negative or the affirmative. 

The foundation of all affirmative concluftons is laid in 
this general truth, that as far as two propofed ideas agree 
to any third idea, they agree alfo among themfelves. The 
charafter of Creator agrees to God, and worfhip agrees to 
a Creator, therefore worfhip agrees, to God. 

The foundation of all negative coacluftons is this, that 
where one of the two propofed ideas agrees with the third | 
idea, and the other difagrees with it, they muft needs dif- 
agree fo far alfo with one another ; as, Mnojinners are baf- 
pyy znd if angeif are happy y then angel t are notjinngrs. 

Thus it appears what is the ftridl and juft notion of a 
fyllogifm :. It is a fentence or argument made up of three 
propclitions fo difpofed, as. that Uie laft is neceflarily ia&r- 
red from thofe which go before^ a? in the ioftanccs vbich 
have been juft mentioned* 
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ii la thfl conftitucion of a fyUogifm two tbings xnaybt 
€onfidcfpd» viff. the matur aad Uie fovm- of it. 

Tbe matCOT of which a fyllogifm i» mad« vp, is three 
profofitkms ; aad tkefe thr^e pvopoikions are made up of 
yirae ideasi or tet-na^ varievflji jpiaed. 
. Tbetfar^ twnc arq caNod the^ vomott matter of a fyU 
logifm ; and the three propoficions the proxime or imme- 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, and 
the middle. 

Tbe predicate of the conclufion is called the majer ternty 
tjIKaoft it IS genffnally- of a larger titsiafion thaa the minor 
term, or the fiibjeA^ The major and minov terms are 
called the extremes.- 

The middle term is the /^/>^ idea invented, and difpo- 
iied in two proportions, in fhch a manner as to (hew the 
connection betweai the major and aimior term in the cpn» 
ekition ; fop which reafon the aNddleterm • itielf is fome^ 
times called the argument. 

That propofition which contains- the predicate of the 
conclufion connected with the middle term, is ufually call- 
ed the major propofition^ whereas the mnor propofition con- 
neds the middle term with the fubjefl of the conclufion, 
and is fometimes called the- affumptson. 

N9fce*«MTbift esa^- diftin&ioa of tl^ federal pans of a 
fyllogtfm, and of the major and minor terms connected 
with the middle term in the major and minor propofitions, 
does chiefly belong to fimple or categorical fyllogifms, of 
which we fluiH fpeak- in the next chapter, though all fyl* 
logiffits whatfoever have fomething analogieal, to it. 

Note farther. That the major propelUton is- generally 
placed firft, and the minor' fecond, and the conoluiioR in 
die laft ptace, where the fyllogifin is regularly^ compofed 
•nd-repreftated. 

The form of a fyllcrifm is the framing and difpofing 
•f the premifts accordmg to artorjuft principles of rea- 
ibning, and the regular inference of the conclufion from 
th^n. 

The ad'of reaibning) or inferring one thing from another, 
IS gener^dly erpre/Tcd and known by the panicle therefor Cs 
'm&ia ihi- argfunent- i» formed according to the rules ef 

Ta 
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art} thought in common difcourfe or writings fuchMi|/Sr/' 
particles asy^r, becaufe^ manifell the a<5l of reafbning as mil 
as the illative particles /i&^A and therefore.: And where(b> 
ever any. of thcfe words are ufed, there is a pcrfcd fyllo* 
gifm exprefled or implied, though perhaps the three prop* 
ofitions do not appeac» or are. not placed in regular fbrm. . 
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CHAP. IL 

OF THB VARIOUS KINDS OE SYLLOGISMS, WTTH PARTfA 
Ul-AR RXU-ES RELATING TO THEM. 



s 



YLLOOISMS are divided into various kindi^ 
either accprding to the queftion which is proved by them, 
according to the nature and compofition of th^n, or ac- 
cording to the mjddle term, whijch.is.ufed ta prove tho 

queftioa. r- I . 



SECT, I. 



^ UNIVERSAL AND -PARTICULAR SYLLOGISMS, BOTH NEGATIVE AN» 

AFFIR>IATI.V£* , ' 



A 



CCORDING to the queRion which is to bo 
prove.dnfo fyllogifms are divided into uuiverfal affirmativct 
univerfal negative., particular a^mmtlve, and particular 
negative. This is often called a diviHon- of fyllogifms 
drawn from the cpnclufion ; for fo many forts of cpn^ 
clufions there may be, which are marked with .the leuers» 
A, E, I, O. 

In an univerfkd afHrmative fyllogifm, one idea is proved 
univerfally to agree with another, and may be univerfaljy 
:iffirmed of it, as, Every Jin deferves deaths every unlaiu/ul 
■lollh is a fin ; therefore every unlwDiful ivijh deferves death. 

In an univerfal negative fyllogifm, one idea is prove J 
IjU uifagres with another idea uuiverfdllyi and maj. bo 
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ihiu denied of it ; a»». iVb m/M/lice cam he pUafii^ to Ood ; 
MferfeeMtwnfor.tbcfak^ofeMfaeneeisinjufti^^ therefore 
m ptrficwJthnfor con/cknctfike can be phafing to God. . 

FSarticular affirmative, and particular negative fyllo- 
^fint, may be eafily underftood by what is faid of uni*- 
veiialst and there; will be fuffident examples given of all ' 
tbefe in the next fe^ion* . 

The general principle upon which the& imiverfal a^d 
particular fjdlo^ms are founded, is. this,. Whatfoever is 
affirmed or denied univerfally of any idea,jxiay be affirm* 
ed or denied of all the particular kinds of beings which are 
co4lamed in the eztenfion of that-nni verfal idea. So the 
defertpf death is affirmed univer^y of fin, and an un- 
lawful wi(h. is .one particular kind of fin, dierefbre the 
cleiert <^ death maytbe affirmed concerning an unlawful 
wilh. And fo of the reft. 

Nofe^kMln the> do^rine of fyllogifms, a fiogular and an 
indefinite propofition are ranked among univerfals, as was 
Wfore obfovedin the dodtrine of propofitions. 
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S E C T. IT. 

OF<FLAIN, 8IMPLB SYLLOGISMS, AND THEIll RULES. 

X HE next divifion of fyllogifms is into fingle 
«ad compound. This is drawn-from the nature and com* 
pofition of them. 

Single fyllogifms are made up of three propofitions r 
OoBlpound fyllogifms contain more ^an three propofi- 
tioi»r 2Uid may be formed into two or more fyllogifms. 

Single fyllogifms, for diftindion'&fake, may be divided 
into fimple,*' complex, and conjundtive. 

Thofe are properly called fimple or categorical fyllo- 
gifms^ which are made up of three plain, fin^e,. or cate-^ 
gorical propofitions, wherein the middle term is evidently 



* As ideas axid propofitions are divided into fiilgl^ and. compound^ 
and iingle are fubdivided into iimple and complex ; fo there are th«.- 
6rae divifiona. wdfobdivifiaQi Jipplied to fyUogiihis. 
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cm pftrt«ef tto-qadUbirin-tlM 
BMJor propofitiont and* ^ith the other iiv tbr. mitoi^ 
whence there fbUows a^ plain' imgle ctNMiuiton ; as, iSinv^ 
Immmi virtutis tahe^fii^kt nakb diiigint^ $- pruitm^ is a'bt^ 
fmm virtui ; thereibre ftmd&me U^ U htjiughP diUgentiyi 

Noteb...Thoiigli the tennsiofpvcipofitiiniB may \m eon* 
plez ; yet where the compofition oFthe wkoie- argumflt 
is- dmii plain, finple^ a«d regplais it is properly calM a^ 
fimp1efyiio§^in» fincw tlit(complnDioiiidimn0(belong>lo 
the iyllogiftia form of it. 

1e fyllo^ikis have icferal niteis belonging v^ thcMV' 
i.beingoblervod> will: generally ftouM' ua frM» Wit 
inferencei'; But thefe vnles being, fonndodon-four gtaa» 
zdbaii<Hn% it is necefiaiiy to mention thaie tiKkm§ bdSore* 
band^ for die nfe oFthofe «4io will entorimo-tbc i^ala- 
tivs reafon of all thefe ndes. 

Axiom Ti Ftpticobr piopofitions-areooiftafaicdfk^nni- 
vcrfahy and may- be infinred ftom them ; llM uAivarMi 
are not contaiaed in paitkol^vsy nor oan^lie inferred froa 
them. 

Axioms. In allnniverfal propo(itions> the fnbjeA is 
nniveHail : In all particular propofitionsy the fubjed is 
particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative propofitionst the predicate 
has no greater extenfion than the fubjed ; for its extenfion 
is retrained by the fubjedt, and therefore it is always to 
be efteeraied as a particular idea. It is by mere acci- 
de&t» if it erer be taken univerfallyY and cannot happea 
but in fuch univerfal or fingular propofitions a» are re* 
ciprocal. 

Axiom 4» The predicate of a negative propofitioB is 
always taken uniTerfally, for in its whole extenfion it is 
denied of the fubjedb; Ifwefky^ No Aono is vegetable, 
we deny all forts of vegetation concerning ftonea 

The Rules ofjimphy regular Sylkgifms are thefe* 

Rule I. The middle term muji mt he taken tnjjice particu' 
larly^ but once at leaji univerfally. For if the middle term 
be uken fpr two cHfGerent parts or kindfr of the fame uni- 
verfal idea^ then the fubjeft of the cooclafioaia consposed 



^itb' one-of^ thtfe parts^ and the predicate with another 
party and this will never- (hew Whether that f^bjed and 
-predicsiXA agree or difagree ; There- will thien be four dif- 
tindt<«tenfis ia the fyllogifhiy aiid the two parts of the 
qdeliion^ wiU not be compared with^ the fain'cf third ide2( ; 
if-I fafr Sonne men are^ pioos* and fome men are robf. 
kktii$^ I can never infer that £emt robbers are piods,'fbr 

» the middle term m^n biing taken twice, partteularly, it is 
nbt-ihe Camfi men who>arc fpoken of in- the major and noi- 
-ner -propoiit iQAs. 

.Rule II. The terms in the conchfion. rmtfl' never ht taken 
moire unherfally than they are hi thepremifes. The reafon is 

derived from the fiift ajHem> ihat generak can never be 
inferred from particulars. 

Rule \W. A negative conelufion eafmot It proved hy tnvo af- 
firmative pKemfis. Fpr^ wh^n tWP terms of the coiKlufioa 

- are united or agree to the middle term> it does not follow 
by any means that they difagree with one another. 

- . Rule lY-.- If (oifi.^f tbe^premifei he negative^ the €oncluJion 
mujhhe negative.. Fpr^^if the middle term be. denied of 'e»- 

- tber part of the conclufion» it may (hew. that the terms 
. of the. concliiilon difagree, but it can^never (hew that they 

• • :: Rule V. If either of the premifes he negative^ the conchjion 
muft he particular^ TliUjnay be proved for the moft part 
fcom the firft axiom*. 

Thefe two laA r»/^/ar« f6metime& united in this Angle 
ftntence, The c^nalufi^n ahways foUonus the lueaker partofthe 
fpwmfcu Now negatives and particulars are counted in»> 
feriorito affirmatives, and univerfal». 
r Rule VI. From^. two negative premifes nothing can .he con* 
eluded'. For tb(ty feparate the middle, term both from the 
fubje^ and predicate of the condufipn ; and when.two i^ 
deas di&greejti) a thirds we cannot infer that they either 
agreo or dilifgtee with .icach p t her. 

Yejfr^ whei:e.itbe negation is a part of the middle term^ 
thctwopremiies may look like negatives according to the 
words* but one^ of .them U, afirmativ^ in fenfe : as, What 
kms no 'thought cttmot re'afin ; but.;^ n»orm has no thought i . 
ti^ereiou^a,iuoim.caf^t ir^^ii,, Tbg n^inor prapoution 
4ocs reaUjK; affirm the mid^e term conceming:4he fubjje^ 
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jmmeli^ « mmm^if nnkaf hat m t^ottg/Uimij^ua^k^^if^ 
ffrlf^ ia thift^ryUogifo^aii mBtnom^e propditioq. 

Rob VIL t^wm /tu« pariicu/ar ftefiifft n^smg, CMhk^m 
dudtd. Thts];iile depends chieflf ob tte &(ft: W9fih.. 
. A.morclMMinoufrsUidaecttrMei>K>ef:6ftl^ 

!die. denvauoa of vierj pan of tbaB- ins|})> po£[K^e €«(«% 
ftDimJV^ foregoing axiomsfe require fo much, tiiqpftl«l4t 
ar« offo littU UDportaoce to affift. tbe righ^iiiCe of iHiftiit 
dMt it ift Qeo41t& to iofift looser u|>on xb^m h€re. . S^tll 
this done ingeniouily in the Logic caUecUhe^Atf 7^U«k 
ii|fjt P«rt UI* Chap, III. £s^x» 
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SE C% III. 

t'T»k IIOBMiAMO MOnM*' Of HMRtl' tVIMMMIUii- 
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[MPlkE fyUogifim ure adoraJod and £imBiid» 
«d la the common boobs-of logic- with a Yari#tf of' inTC» 
tsoBs abont moods and6gnresf wherein* by the artificial coa» ^ 
texture of the letters A, £, I» and O, men ha¥« cndeai*! \ 
oured to tran^orm logic, or the art of leafoning* iatot' 
fort of mechanifor, and to teach ^ boys to fyllogixet ot' 
fram&argaments and refate them^withoutany^real inwasi! 
knowledge of the queftion. This h alraofbin die iamt- 
manner as fchooUboys hav^e been< taaght perhaps- in theur 
ddfiing yeaiv^to compofe Latin Terfes^ that is, bfc-certaia 
tables and fquareSf with, a variety of^leoters im ttaOf 
wherein by counting ^very fiatth, fe^7«enth> oreigth.httcr^.- 
oertain Latin words (honld be* framed in the form, of hex- 
ameters or pentameters ; and thifr ipay be done bytbofi: 
who know nothing of Latin or of yerft^ 

I confefs fome of theie logical fubtikies-' biLne* nmeh = 
more ufe than thofe verifying tablta, and tbeve is mnck 
ingenuity difcovered in determining-.the prociie nttsber 
of fyllogifms that may be formed in every- figure, and 
giving the Fea(bn» of them ; yet the-lig^* of natoret a 
good judgment, and-due conilderation of thin^sv tml 
more to troe reafoning, than all the trapptng^ of saoodt 
ondfigarest 
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Biit IdK tfab' book bexJtarged triUi >too jmat defies 
d iinpeflfif^icms/it xxxj^ybeproperto g^ of 

ttivfaich Ibiile igidoTu ^Innre :^t . (aimttb - thae mH ■ 
.per upon. 

All the poflible cdmpbfithms of three dTtfae'letters, A, 
, ly O9 to tnal^ ihree propofitions, amoiAt io fizty^fcar ; 
:t fifty-foor'diiSxdm are excladed from fbtming trtfefyU 
^fxils hj ibc' fereiiTiiks mHit forpgaiag IMion : ^Ilie 
tBaiamg//f» are'Tarioofly diverfi&d by £gares'and 
dod& into fourteen fyllogifms. 

The fenre of a iyllogHni fs the proper d^ofition^ 
e midcue term withthckparts of the,queftion. 
A mood is the regular determination of propofitions ac» 
rding to tbrir]|[|tta]ltity and ||uality;ihat is, their univer* 
I OT'partieular affirmatidnor negation.; v^chjire'fig- 
fied'by'certain'artKdal ^ords"^ere!ft the confonants 
e neglcifted) and thefe four vowels, A, E, I«'0| are only 

%ltere :are gcneratty counted tlireelfigmrts. 
In the firft of them the middle term ktke finliJQA'Of 
e major, propofltiont and the predicate of the. minor, 
his ccmtains iFour moods^ called JBarlutrat dHarani, Darih 
rrh. And it is the excellency of this j^urer^bat all 
rts of gu^iKons ^ or conduiions may be proved j>y itf • 
hether A; £, I« or O, that is, ttniverial or particular^ 
firm&ttve or negative ; a^y 



Bar- Every wicked man is truly 
1.' :#)r«'All tvmm^are-iwwkedmen ; 
' "' \ta^ Therefore Ul tyrants ^axe tndy mifo-able. 
Ce- He that is always in fear is not happy ( 
.Af-' Covetous idto lueaiway 8 in- fear 4 
rent. Therefore covetous men are' not happy. 
)i%af- Wfaatfoever furthers our &ka(rion -is'^nod for 
• - ns: 

"Tsr. 6ome affliAions further our iaivsltion ; 
' * 1 Thenefore ifome afflictions 4ff e ^ood fcs* os. 
"^ F^ Nediiw that muftibe^peiittd of is t»uiy defirft* 
• «e; 

'H- fiome pleafores «mift= benpetfted of 1 
)i. Therefore iliere arei()iae{»lialurcs^€iiareiiat 

truly deiiraUi^ 
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In the fecond figure the middle term is the predicate o( 
htb the premifes ^ this contains four moods, n-'meljTy Ce* 
Jkrfff CatmJlrcs^Feftinoy ^tfrGr0,'anditadauu>oiily ofaeg^ 
' tive conclufiorts ; as, 
Ce- No liar is fit to be believed.; . ' • " * 

^y^- Every. good chiiftian is fit to be believed; : 
r^. Tlieref^e nOigoodChxiftian isa-Iiar*- 

The reader may eafily form czamplea cf tire reft. 

The 3d figure requires that the middle term be the f^ 
jed of both the premifes. . it has fix moods, namelj^Pz* 
rapti, Felaptoh, Difamis, Datifi, Boc^x^o, Ferifoi^ ; 'Aid 
it admits only of particefar conclufibns ; a^'- .*•■■'." 

Da- Whofbevcr .loves God (hall be faved ; , ^ 

rap- All the lovers of t^od hiave their imperfeftionK 

. //. Themfore fome who have imperfc^uofi&ihall'bi 

faved. ■ \; •"• 

1 leave the reader to form examples of the reft. . 

The moods of th^e' three figures are coaipriieira 
four Latia:veHes. 

Barbara, Celarehty Darily Fcrioy quo'que prim^ 
Cefare, Cameftreu Feflino, Baroco, fecundae. 
Tertia Dar^ti fibi vindicat, atque Felapton,, 
Adjahgens Di/atmsi F>aHji, Bocatdo^ Ferifon. ' 

The fpccial rules of the three figures ^rc thefe. 

In the firft figure the major propofition muftalwaysbt 
univerfal,:and the min6r affirmative. 

In the fecond figure alfo the major. maft be. tmiTirrfil; 
and one. of the premifes, together with the cooclofioD) 
muft be negative. . 

In the third figure the minor muft-be affirmative, and 
the conclufion: always particular. 

There is alfo a fourth figure, wherein die itiiddlelerm 
is predicated in the major propofition, and -fubje^ed ia 
the minor : But this is a very indire^ and oblique -man- 
ner of concluding, and Js never ufed in the fciences, nor 
i^ human life, and therefore I call it iffelefs.--SoiDh'Iogi- 
cians will allow it to be nothing elfe but a mere inverfion 
of the firft figure ; the moods of it, nimcly Bari^/ipUn,m 
Barhari^]CaieHieSf Dihatis^Fefpamo^Frefifinh are .hot wor- 
thy to be explained by one exam^kk 
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SECT. IV. 

e* COMPLIX (TLLOGIHtS. 



I 



T is not th« mere ufe of complex terms in a fyl- 
logifm that gives it this name, though one of the terms it 
ufaally complex ; but thofe are properly called complex 
^Uogifmsi in which the middle term is not connedled with 
the whole fubjed, or the whole pr^icate in two diAindl 
propofitionsy bat is intermingled and compared with them 
' hj parts, or in a more confufed manner, in different forms 
of fpeech ; as. 

The fun if afcnfeiefs being ; 
Tbf Piffians *^)orJhipped the fun / 
Therefore the Perfians <morJhipped a fenfelefi being. 
Here the piedicate of the conclnfion is nuorpjipped 
fmfekfs beings part ef which is joined with the middle 
term fun in the major propofition, and the other part in 
liie minor. * 

Though this fort of argument is confeded to be entan- 
gled or confufed) and irregular, if examined by die rules 
of fimple fyllogifms ; yet there are a great variety of argu- 
ments ufed in books of learning, and in common /ifet 
whofe confequence is ftrong and evident, and which muft 
be ranked under this head ; as, 

I. Exclufive propoAtions will form a complex argu- 
ment ; as, Piouf men are the only favourites ofheawn; True 
Chrijlians are favourites of heaven i Therefore true Chrijiians 

■ are pious men. Or thus. Hypocrite t are not pious nun ; There- 
fore hypocrites are net favourites of heaven* . 

II. Exceptive proportions will make fuch complex fyl- 
logifms ; as, None but phyficians came to the confutation ; The 
fmrfe is no phyfician ; l^erefpre the nurfetame not to the con" 
fultatiou, 

III. Or, comparative propofitions ; as. Knowledge is bet' 
tcr than riches ; Virtue is better than Knoni^iedge ; T'herefore 
virtue is better than riches. Or thus, A dove nsjillfly a mile 
in a minute ; A f^ujaUonv fies f*iuifier than a dove ; Therefore 
fifmallow ns}illfly more than a mile in a minute, 

IV. Or inceptive and defitive propofitions \ as, The figs 

U • 
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■vamjh at the fun rifes ; But the fogs harfe mt yet beg^m t9 
vantfh ; Therefore theafun is. not yet rifen. 

V. Or modal propoQtioas ; as, // isMeceffary thatageth 
eral underjtand the art ofnuar ; But; Caius does mt underftand 
the artofnuar ; Therefore // // necejfary Caius fhmld mt ht 
a general. Or thus, A total eclipfe (f.tbe fun mould coups 
darknefs at noon ; It is foffible that the moon at that time^may 
totally eclipfe the fun.: Therefore it is poffible thai the moon 
may caufe darknefs at.nqon. 

Befide all. theft, 'there Js a great number oi complex Jj/l- 
hgifms which can hardly be reduced under any particular 
titlesi bccaufe the forms ofhuman.l^jpguage are fo exceed- 
ing various ; as, 

Chrijiianity requires us to believe ivhat the afoftlesnvrote; St» 
Patd is an apofile ; Therefore Chrijiianity requires, us tobc" 
lieve ivhat St. Paul wrote. 

No human artiji can make an animal; A fly or a nvorm is an 
animal f Therefore no human artifl can make a fly or a nuorm. 

The father altvays lived in^ Londqn ; Thefon airways, lived 
mjith the father ; Therefore /if ^/o« alnuays lived in London. 

The hl^amjoonfollonx^s the full hud; This fear'troe hath ma* 
ny full buds ; Therefore it nuillfhortly have many hloffoms* 

One hailftone, never falls alone; But a hailjionefilljujl nowj 
Therefore others ff(ll nvith it. 

Thunder feldom comes fuiithoutHghtning ; But // thundered 
yejterday ; ThtrtfoTQ probably it lightened alfo. 

Mofes nsifote before the Trojan nvar.; The firjl Greek hiftori: 
ans wrote after the .Trojan vfar ; Therefore the. firjl Greek 
hijlorians wrote after MofeS:* 

Now the forc« of all thefe arguments is fo evident and 
conclufive, that though the form of the /yllpgifm be ne- 
ver fo irregular, yet we are fure the inferences are juft and 
true ; for the premifes, according .to the reafon of thingSf- 
do really contain the concluQpn that, is deduced from, 
them, which is a never- failing teft of a true fyllogifmy 
as Ihall be (hewn hereafter. 



• •••!••••• 



* Perhaps fome of thefe fyllo§[iims may be reduced to tliofe which 

I call connexhte afterward ; but it i&' of little moment to what fpecies 

they belong ; for it is not any formal fet of rules, fo much as the irr- 

idence and force of reafon, that muft determine the truth or f^Ue- 

^ipQd of all fuch fyUogiihis. 
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- The troth of moft of the& -complex fyllogifms may alfo 
be made to appear^ ifiieedful> by.reducmg them either to 
ixgular^ (imple fyllogifmBy or to ibmie of the conjundive 
fyUogifms which are defcribed in the next fe^ion. I will 
give an inftance only in the firft» and leave the reft to ex« 
ercife the ingenuity of the reader. 

The firft argument may be reduced ta a fyllogifm in 
Barbara, thasy- 

The fun is a fenfiUfs hehg / 

M^-hat the Ferjians 'worjhipped is the fan $ 

Therefore rjihat the Perfians *u)orJhippfd is a fenfelefs being* 
Though the concluiive force of this argument is evidently 
wiiiiout this redudlion. 
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SECT, v: 

•t CONJUNOTIVC tTlLOGISMS; 

X HOSB are^alled ^ff/iriir/?/€Dt^i/(^^^, where- 
in one of the premifes* namely^ the major, nas diftind 
parts* which are joined by a-conjandtion, or fome fuch 
particle of fpeech. Moft times the major or minor, or 
both, are explicitly compound propolitions ; and generally 
the major proportion is made up of Jtwo diftindl parts or 
propofttions, in fucha-iiiamier,as that by the a/Tertionof 
(mic in the minor, the other is either aflerted or denied in 
the conclufion : Or, by the denial of one in the minor, the 
oiher is either afTerted or denied in the conclufion. It is 
hardly poftible indeed to fit any fh^rt definition to include 
all the kinds of- them v but the chief among ft them are 
the conditional fyllogifm^ the disjunctive, the relative^ 
and the conneAive. 

L The conditional, or hypothetical fyllogifm, is that 
whofe major or minor, or both, are conditional prppofv- 
tions^ as» If there he a God^ the *worid is governed by frovi^ 
dffnci i but there is a God i therefore the ivorid is governed 
fy providence* 

Thefe fyllogifms admit two forts of true argumenta- 
tion» where the major is conditional* 
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I. When tbe sntecedent is aflerted in the infnor»that 
the confeqnent may he aflerted in the condafion ; foch b 
the preceding example. This is called argmhig/rom tkt 
pifition of tbe antecedent to the pofition of the confeqnent, 

e. When the confeqnent is contradided m the minor 
propoiition, chat the antecedent may by contradided is 
the conclufion ; as, IfAtheiJh are in the rights then the 
nvorid exifts wtbout a caufe c but the njjorld does not enifi 
ivithout a can/e ; xhcTtioitAtheifts are not in the right* Tlus 
is called arguing /roffr the removing of the confeqnent to tic 
temoving of the antecedent. 

To remove the antecedent or confequent here, does not 
merely fignify the denial of it, but the contradidion of it ; 
for the mere denial of it by a contrary propoficion viU 
not make a true fyllogifm, as appears thus : If every cna^ 
ture he reafinahlet every hrute is reafonable ; but no hrute is 
reafonahU ; therefore no creature is reafonable. Whereas tf 
you fay in the minor, but every hrnte is not reafonable^ then I 
•it would follow truly in the conclufion, therefore every 
creature is not reafonable. 

When the antecedent or confeqnent are negative pro> 
pofitioiis, they are removed by an affirmative ; as, Iftkert 
he no Godf then the 'world doe j not difcover crtating<wifdom ; but 
the world does difcover creating nuijdom ; thererore there is a 
God. In this inflance the confequent Is removed or co&« 
tradidled in the minor, that the antecedent may be con* 
tradidted in the conclufion. So in this argument of St. 
Paul, 1 Cor, XV. If the dead rife not^ Chrifi died in vain ; 
but Chrifi did not die in vain ; therefore the dead fhall rife. 

There are alfo two forts of falfe arguing, namely, (i.) 
From the removing of the antecedent to the removing of the con' 
fequent ; (2.) or, From the pofition of the confequent^ to the 
pofition of the antecedent. Examples of theie are eafilf 
framed ; as, 

( I . ) If a minifer nuere a prince he mufi he honoured ; but a 
minifler is not a prince ; therefore he fmifl not be honoured. 

( 2 . ) If a minifier «were a prince he mufl be honoured ; but a 
minifier mufl be honoured ; therefore he it a prince. 

Who fees not the ridiculous falfehood of both thefefyl- 
logifms ? 

Obferv. I. If the fubjed of the antecedent and the coa* 
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iequentbe the fame, then the hypothetical fyllogifin nay 
be turned into a categorical one ; as, IfCafar he a king, be 
mt^ be honoured } bvtt-Ca/ar h a kings therefc^ ^c* This- 
may be changed thus. Every king muft he honoured; but 
Cafar is a king ; therefore, &c. 

Ohferv, II.. If the major proportion only be condition- 
al, the conclufion is categorical : But if the minor or both 
be conditional, the conclufion is alfo conditional ; as, The 
nuorjhippers of images are idolaters ; If the Papijis nuorjhip a 
crucijix, they are nvorjhippers of an image ; therefore, If the 
Papifls 'VJorfhip a crucifix^ they are idolaters* But this fort 
of fyllogifms (hould be avoided asmnch as poffiblein dif* 
putation, becaufe they greatly embarrafs a oaufe ; The 
fyllogifms, whofe major only is hypothetical, are very fre- 
quent, and ufed with great advantage. 

II. A disjun^ive fyllogifm, is when the major propo- 
rtion is disj unlive ; as, The earth moves in a circle or an eU 
lipfit ; but /'/ does not move in a circle; therefore // tnoves in 
an ellipfis. 

A disjun£live fyltogifm may have many members or parts ; 
thus, // is either fpring^ fummery autumn^ or nuinter ; but // 
is mtfpringy autumn or *winter ; therefore // isfummer, - 

The true method of arguing heie, isfrom the ajfertion of 
one, to the denial of the reft, ox from the denial of one or morCf 
to the ajfertionof'what remains ; but the major fhould be fo 
framed, that the feveral parts of it cannot be true togeth- 
er* though one of them is evidently true. 

III. A relative fyllogifm requires the major propofition 
to be relative ; as. Where Chrift is, there fhall his fervants 
be ; but Chrift is in heaven ; therefore his fervants Jh all be 
there aljb. Or, As is the captain, fo are his foldiers ; but the 
captain is a co*ward ; xhtr^iort his foldiers are fo too* 

Arguments that relate to the do^rine of proportion 
mud be referred to this head ; as, As tnvo are to four, fo are 
three toftx ; but tnvo make the half of four ; therefore three 
make the half of fix, 

Beiides thefe, there is another fort of fyllogifo which is 
very'natural and common, and yet authors take very lit- 
tle notice of it, call it by an improper name, and defcribe 
it very defedively ; and that is, 

IV. A conne^ive fyllogifm. This fome have called 
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copdative ; bat it does by no means require the major to 
be a copuladTo nor a compound propofidon (accordkiff 
to the definition given of it, Part II.* chap. II. fed. 6 J 
hot it requires that two or more ideas be fo conneAed ei- 
ther in the complex fubjed or predicate of the major, that 
if one of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, com- 
mon (enfe will naturally fiiewus what will be the eonfe- 
quenee. It would be very tedious and ufeleft to frame 
particular rules about them, as will appear bj the fol- 
lowing examples, which are very various, and yet may be 
farther multiplied. 

( I . ) Meeknefs and humility ahvays go together ; Mofes nvas 
a man of meeknefs ; therefore Mofej was alfo humble* Or - 
we may form this minor, Pharaoh tuas no humblk^ man ; 
therefore, i^^tiu^/ not meek. 

( 2. ) No man canferve God and mammon ; the covetous man 
fcrvet mammon ; therefore he cannot ferve God* Or the mi- 
nor may run thus, Tbe^true Cbrtftian ferves God ; therefore '•. 
It does not ferve mammon. 

( 3. ) Genius muftjoin *withjludy to make a great man ; Flo- 
rim has genius but kc cannot fludy ; therefore Florino ivill 
never he a great man. Or thus, ^intus Jiudies hardy but 
has no genius 5 therefore ^intus 'will never be a great man, 

(4.) Gulo cannot make a dinner ^without flejh and fjh ; there 
ivas no fifh to begotten today ; therefore Gulo this day cannot 
?nake a dinner, 

(5.) London and Paris are in different latitudes ; the lati- 
iude of London is 5 1 i degrees j tlierefore this cannot be the 
latitude of Paris, 

(6.) The father and the fin are of equal J}ature\ the father 
is fix feet high ; therefore the fin is fn feet high alfo. 

(7.) Jofiph and Benjamin had one inother ; Rachel fwas the 
mother ofjofeph ; therefore ^^ rsias Benjamin* s mother too. 

( 8. ) Pride is inconfiflent nuith innocence ; Angels have inno- 
ceme\ xkitreioTt they have no pride. Or thus, J9w// have 
pride ; therefore tKcy have not innocence. 

I might multiply other indances of thcfc conne«5live fyl- 
Iv^gifms, by bringing in all forts of exceptive, exclufive, 
comparative, and modal propofitions, into the compofi- 
lion of them ; for all thefe may be wrought into conjunc- 
tive, as well as into fimple fyllogifms, and thereby wc 

i 
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may render them complex. But it would waft'e tiiote and 
paper without equal profit. 

Concerning thefe various kinds of conjun^iTc fyllo- 
gifms, take thefe two oUervations. 

Obferv. I. Moft of them may be transformed into caN 
e^orical iyllogifms by thofe who have a mind to prove 
the truth of them that way t or they may be eafily con- 
verted into each other by changing the forms of fpeech. 

Obferv. II. Thefe conjunAive fyllogiims are feldom 
deficient or £ftulty in the form of them ; for fuch a defici- 
ence would be difcovered at firft glance generally by com*' 
men reafon, wtthottt any artificial rules of logic : The 
chief care therefore is to fise that the major propoiition be 
true, upon which the whole force of the argument ufuaU 
ly depends. 



SECT. VI. 

or compoiNd syllogisms. 
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£ properly call thofe compound fyllogifms, 
which are made of two or move fim'ple fyllogifmsy aiid 
may be refolved into them. The chief kinds are thefe } 
Epichirema, Dilemma, Profyllogifmus, and Sorites. 

I. Epichirema is a fyllogifm which contains the proof of 
the major or minor, or both, before it draws the conclu- 
(ion. This is often ufed in writing, in public fpeeches, 
and in common convex fation ; thatu) each part of the dif- 
courfe may be confirmed and put out of doubt, as it moves 
on toward the conclufion which was chiefly defigned. 
Take this infiance. 

Sicknefs may he good for us ^ for it *weans us from thepleafures 
oflife^ and makes us think' of dying ; 

But mje are uneafy under Jicknefs^ ns}hich appears hy our im» 
patience, complaints^ groanings^ &c. 

Therefore ive are uneafy fometimes under that fwhich is gooit 
for Uf. 

Another inftanee ydu may fee in Cieero's oration in de- 
fence of Milo, who had flain Clodius. His major propo- 
GAm is| \h^tit'irla*uf/Ulf^ one man to killamther nvho lies 
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h wait to kill bim\ which he proves from iSbt cuftom of ni- 
tions> from natural equity, examples, &c. his minor is, 
that Qodius laid wait for Miiof which he proves by his 
arms, guards, &c. and then infers the condufion, tluu // 
niiias lawful for Milo to kill Clodius, 

IL A dilemma is an argument which-dtvides the whole 
into all its parts or members by a disjundiive propofition, . 
and then infers fomething concerning each part which is 
finally inferred concerning' the whole. Inftances of this 
are frequent ; as^ In this, life nve muft either obey our vicious bh 
clinationsf or re/tfl them i To obey tbem^ ninli bring Jsn and fsit' 
row ; to.rejift them is laborious and painfull Therefore •wf am* 
not be perfectly free from forr4i'm or pain in this life. 

A dilenmia becomes faulty or ineffedtual three ways: 
Firft, When the members of the diTifion are not well op> 
pofed, or not fully enumerated ; for then the major is 
falfe. Secondly, When what is aiTerted concerning each 
part is not juft ; for then the minor is not true. Thirdly, 
When it may be retorted with equal force upon him who 
utters it. 

There was a famous aneient inftance of this cafe, where- 
in a dilemma was retorted. Euathlus promifed Protagoras 
a reward when h^ had taught him the art of pleading, and 
it was to be paid the firil day that he gained any caufe m 
the court. After a confiderable time Protagoras goes to 
law with Euathlus for the reward, and ufes this dilemma: 
Either the caufe wiUgo on myfide^ or onyours ; if the caufegoeson 
myjide^you mujipay me according to tbefentence of the judge: If 
the caufe goes, on your Jide^ you muft pay vie according to your bar- 
gain : Therefore whether the caufe goes for me or agairsft nUf 
you mufi pay me the reward. But Euathlus retorted the di- 
lemma thus: Either I Jhall gain the caufe or lofe it : If I 
g^in the caufe ^ then nothing will he due to you according to the 
fentence of the judge : But if I lofe the caufe ^ nothing nvill be 
due to you according to my bargain : Therefore, 'whether I 
lofe or gain the caufe , I will not pay you ^ for nothing will be due 
to you. 

Note I.... A dilemma is ufually defcribed as though it 
always proved the abfurdity, inconvenience, orunreafon- 
ablenefs of feme opinion or practice ; and thia is the moft 
common defign of it ^ but it is plain; that it may be aJifo 
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ufed to prove the truth or advantage of any thing propos- 
ed ; as^ In beavtn «we.JhaU either have dejires or n^t : If'ix^ 
have n§ defires^ then nue have full fathfa^hn ; ifmie hfavedefinsf 
the^ JhaU he fatisfied as faft as they arife \ Therefore in heaven 
^mejhall he completely fatisjied. 

Note 2b...This fort of argument may be compofed of 
three or more membersy and may be c^led a trilemma^ 

III. A profyllogifm is when two or more fyllosifm*- 
are fo conne^ed together, that the conclndon of the form* 
er is the major or the minor of the following ; as Blood can* 
n^t think ; hut thefiulo/man thinks ; therefore the fiul o/rJian. 
is not hlood; but the foul of a hrute is his bloody according to 
the fcripture ; therefore the foul of man is different front Phi 
foul of a hrute. See another inftance in the introdu^ion to 
this treatife, p. 9. 

ly. A ibrites, is when feveral middle terms wtt^ chofen 
t3» eonne^ one another fucceffively in feveral prop€^tfo»s« 
till the lad propofiti^ conneds its predicate with the firft 
fiibjedl— Thus, ^11 men of revenge have their foul t often un- 
€afy ; uneajy fouls are a plague to themfelves ; nonu to be on^s 
o^n plague is folly in the extreme ; therefore all men of revenge 
are extreme fools - 

. The apoi^le9.BbOm^viii«.a5^ gives us as laftaBce of this- 
fi)rc of argument, if it were reduced to eza^ form : Whom 
be foreknenu^ thofe he predefiinated ; •whom he predefiinated^ ht. 
called \ nvhom he called^hejuftifedi lahom he jufiifiid^ he glorU 
Jlid\ therefore nsihom heforekne^o} he glorified. 

To thefe fyllogifms it may not be improper to add in«. 
dndion, which is, when from feveral particular propoii-* 
ticns we infer one general ; as, 7he do6irine of the Socinianr 
csnnot be proved from the gofpels^ it cannot be proved from the 
AGs of the Apoftlesi it cannot be proved from the epjflles't nor 
the book of revelation ; therefore it cannot be proved from the. 
tfensj Tejiament, 

Note....This fort of argument is often defe^ive, becauie 
thet^e is no due care taken to enumerate all the particulars. 
oil which the conclufion ihonld depend. 

All thefe four kinds of fyllogifms in this fedlion may be. 
called redundant, becaufe they have more than three prop* 
ofitions* But there is one fort of fyllogifm which is de- 
ftdlve, and is called ^xnnthymnif becam <mly the conelu* 
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fion with one of the premifes is^xpreffedwbikihe^ other if 
fappofed and r^erved in the mind : ^ Thus, There is m 
inn religion nuitbout good morals ; therefore a knave camtU 
he truly ^reUgiouj •*. Or thos^ // // our duty to hue our neigh- 
hours as ourfelves \ therefore there. are hut fevi) ivAo fer/brm 
their duty* 

Note^...This is the mod common fort of argument a- 
snonffft mankind bbth:in writing and in fpcaking ; for it 
woum take up. too muchtime, and too much retard the 
difconrfe to draw out all our arguments in mood and fig* 
ure. Bctides) mankind love to have fo much complimeat 
paid to their underilandinesy as to fuj)pofe that they know 
the major or minor, which is fupprefled and implied^ 
when jou pronounce the other premiie and- the conohi- 
fion. 

If th^e l»e any debate about diis argument, the fyllo- 
gifm mud be completed, in order to try its force and 
goodnefsy by adding the abfent propofitions. 



SECT. VIL 



9t THE MXDDII TERMS, OF COMMOK PLACES 01 TOPICS, AKD IH- 

VENTION OF ARGUMENTS. 



T 



HE next divifion of fyllogifms-is according 

to the middle term, which is made ufe of in the proof of 
the propofition. Now the middle term (as we have hint- 
ed before) is often called argument, becau& the force of 
the fyllogifm depends upon it. We muft make a little 
delay here to treat briefly of the dodrine of topics, or 
places whence middle terms or arguments are drawn. 

All arts and fciences have fome general fubjeds 
which belong to them, which are called topics, or com- 
mon-places ; becaufe middle terms are borrowed, and 
arguments derived from them for the proof of the vari- 
ous propofitions which we have occafion to difcourfc of. 
The topics of grammar are etymology, noun, verb, con- 
ftrudlion, fignincalion, &c. The topics of logic are genus, 
fpecies, difference, property, definition, divifion, &c. The 
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topics of ontology, or metaphyficSf are canfe, effed, ae^ 
don, paffion, identity^ oppofitioQy fabjedty adjundt, fign, 
&e. The topics of raoraUtyy or ethics^ are law, fin, duty, 
anthority, freedom of wtll,^ command, threatening, re« 
ifard, pani&ment, ^c. The topics -of theology, are God^ 
Chrlft, f&ith,'hope^ worOiip, falvation, &c. 

Tothefe feveral topics there belong particolar obferrz- 
tions, axioms, canons, or rules,* which are laid dpwn in 
their proper fciences ; as, 

Grammar hath fuch canons, namely^ Words mm differ^ 
tnt cor^ruiiion obtain a -different fenfe. Words derived from the 
Jkme primtive mayfrdbabfy have fime affinity in their-erigindi 
meanings Sec, 

Canons in logic are fuch asthefe, Every part of a divijhn 

fingly taken muft contain left than thenvbole. A definition tm^ 

be peculiar and proper to the thing defined. Whatever is affiryud 

^rdenied of the genus i may be affirmed or denied of the ^eciesf &c. 

Metaphyfical canons are fuch asthefe; Final ^aufes 
belong only to intelligent agents. If a natural and neceffary caufe 
oper4Ue^theeffe£lnuiUfoUon>i^dLt,* and there are large trau- 
logues of many more in each diftind fcience. 

Now it has been the cuftom of thofe who teach logic or 
rhetoric^ to diredt their diiciplos, wbenrthey want an argu- 
ment, to confult the feveral topics which are fuited €o 
their fubjedt of difcourfe, and to rummage over the defi- 
nitions, divifions, and canons, that belong to each topic* 
This is called the invention of argument \ and it is taught 
with much folemnity in fome fchools. 

I grant there may be eood ufe of this pradlice for per- 
fons of a lower genius, wlben they are to compose any diA 
coarfe for the public ; or for thc^e of faperior parts, to 
refrefii their memory, and revive their acquaintance with 
a fubje^ which has been long abfent from their thoughts, 
or when their naturcd fpirics labour under indifpoiitioa 
and langour ; but when a man of moderate fagacity has 
made himfelf mailer of his theme by juft diligence and 
inquiry, he has feldom need to run knocking at the doors 
of all the .topics that he may furniOi himfdf with argu* 



• A canon is a propofition declaring fome propertjr of the fubje<fl 
which if not cxprefled in the deinitioo or divifion of it. 
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jnent or matter offpeaking : And indeed it is only a mu 
of ienfe aad judgment that can uie common places or to- 
pics well; for amongft this variety he only knows what 
u£t to be left out, as well as what is fit to be ipoken* 

By fome logical writers this bufineTs of topics and m« 
▼ention* is treated of in fuch a manner} with mathemati- 
cal figures and diagrams, filled with the barbaroos tech- 
fiical words, Napcas, Nipcis, Ropcros, Noirop* &c. ai 
thoueh an ignorant lad were to be led mechanically ia 
certain artificial hamofles and trammels to find out arga* 
jnent»to prove or refute any propofition whatfoever with- 
out any rational knowledge of the ideas* Now there is 
no need to throw words of contempt on fuch a pradice ; 
the vexy defcriptionof it carries reproof and ridicule in 
abundance. 



SECT. VIII. 

"Or SETIUALKIirDS OF AB.OUMKNTS AND DSMONSTRATIOMf. 



W 



£ proceed now to the divifion of fy Uogifins 
according to the middle term; and in this part of our 
treatife the fyllogifms themfelves are properly called ar- 
guments, and are thus diftributed. 

I. Arguments are called grammatical, metaphyfical, 
phyfical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. according 
to the art, fcience, or fubjed, whence the middle term or 
topic is borrowed. Thus, if we prove that no man (hould 
fteal from his neighbour, becaufe the fcripture forbids it, 
this is a theological argument : If we prove it from the 
laws of the land, it is political ; but if we f rove it from 
the principles of reafon and equity, the argument is mor- 
al. 

II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 
doubtful and merely probable. 

Probable argunaents, are thofe whofe conclufions are 
proved by fome probable mediums ; as, This hili nvoj once 
a church-yard^ or afield of battle^ becaufe there are many hu- 
ffian bones found here. This is not a ceruin argument^ for 
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baman bones might have been conveyed there fome other 
way. 

Evident and certain arguments are called demonftra- 
tions ; for they prove their conclufions by clear mediums 
and undoubted principles ; and they ar6 generally divided 
into thefe two forts. 

1. Demonftrations a priory which prove the effcdt by 
its neceflary caufe ; as I prove the fcrtpture is infallibly true, 
becaufe it is tlie nvord ofGodivho cannot lie ^ 

2. Demonftrations a pofterioriy which infer the caufe 
from its neceflary cffeft ; as, / infer there hath been the 
hand of fome artificer here^ becaufe I find a curious engine^ 
Or, / infer there is a God^from the nvorks of his ivifdom in the 
vifihle nuorld. 

The laft of thefe is called demonjlratio tou ots^ becauft it 
proves only the exiftence of a thing ; the firft is named 
demonjiratio tou dloti^ becaufe it ihews aifo the caufe of exig- 
ence. 

But note^ That though thefe two forts of argumentJ 
are moft peculiarly called demonftrations ^ yet generally any 
ftrong and convincing argument obtains that name ; and 
it is the cuftom of matheinaticians to call their argu* 
ments demonftrations j from what medium ibever they de- 
rive them. 

III. Arguments are divided into artificial and inarti- 
ficial. 

An artificial argument is taken from the nature and 
circumftances of the things ; and if the argument be 
ftrong, it produces a natural certainty ; as, The 'world 
■ «w^/ firft created by Gody becaufe nothing can create itfelf 

An inartificial argument, is the teftimony of another, 
and this is called original, when our information proceeds 
immediately from the perfons concerned, or from eye or 
car witneffes of a fad : It is called tradition wfaen it is de- 
livered by the report of others. 

We have taken notice before, that teftii^ony Is cither 
divine or human. If the human teftim6ny be ftrong, it 
' produces a moral certainty ; bat divme teftimony pro- 
daces a fupernatural certainty, wh^jA is far fupericr. 

Note.... Arguments taken frcmi human tcftrmony, ss 
well as from laws and rules ^l^iquity, are called moral ; 

t 

! 
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and indeed the fame name is alfo applied to every fort of 
argument, which is drawn from the tree actions of God, 
or the contingent adions of mep, wherein we cannot arifc 
to a natural certainty, but content ourfelves with an high 
degree of probability, which in many cafes is fcarce inie- 
rior to natural certainty. 

IV. Arguments are either dirjedt or indireft. It is a 
diredt argument, wherein the middle term is fuch as proves 
the queftion itfelf, and infers that very propofition which 
was the matter of inquiry. An indirect, or oblique ar- 
gument, proves or refutes fome other propofition, and 
tnereby makes the thing inquired appear to be true by 
plain confequence. 

Several arguments are called indired ; as, ( i . } When 
fome contradidory propofition: is proved to be falfe, im- 
probable or impoflible : Or when upon fuppofition of the 
falfehood, or denial of the original propofition, fome ab- 
furdity is inferred. This is called a proof per impoffiHIft 
or a rediUlio ad ah fur dam. {2.) When fome other propo- 
fition is proved to be tiue which is lefs probable, and 
thence it follows that the original propofition is true, be- 
caufe it is more probable. This is an argument exrmnut 
frohahili ad magis. (3.) When any other propofition it 
proved, upon which it v^as before agreed to yield the 0- 
riginal queftion. This is an argument ey, ccncejjh. 

V. There is yet another rank of arguments which have 
Latin names ; their true diftindtion is derived from the 
topics or middle terms which are ufed in them, though 
(hey are called an addrefs to our judgment, our faith»our 
ignorance, our profeflion, our modefty and our paflions. 

1. If an argument be taken from the nature or exigence 
of things, and addrefTed to the reafon of mankind, it is 
called argumentum ad judicium. 

2. W3ien it is borrowed from fome convincing tefllmo- 
ny, it is argumentum ad jidem^ an addrefs to o\ir faith, 

3. When it is drawn from any infufficient medium 
whatfoever, aad yet the oppofcr has not (kill to refute or 
anfwer it, this U firgumentu7s. ad ignorantiain^'aLn addrefs to 
OUT ignorance, 

4. When it is bui7?: npon the profeffed principles or 0- 
pinions of the perfon ^'y^Ji whom "vvc argue, whether the 
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opinions be true or falfe, it is named argumentum adhonu" 
neWfZn addrefs to omx profejfsd principles* St. Paul often 
ufes this argument when he reafons with the Jews, and 
■when he fays, I /peak as cr man, 

5. When the argument is fetched from the fentiments 
of fome wife, great, or good men, whofe authority we 
reverence, and hardly dare oppofe, it is called argumeth 
turn ad vsrecundiam^ an addrefs to our modefiy. 

6. I add finally. When an argument is borrowed from 
any topics which are fuited to engage the inclinations and 
paffions of the hearers on the fide of the fpeaker, rather 
than to convince the judgment, this is argument urn ad^ 
pafionesy an addrefs to the pajjions ; or if it be made pub- 
licly, it is called ad populufn, or an appeal to the people. 

After all thefe divifions of fyllogifras or arguments a« 
rifing from the middle term, there is ofie diftin^icn prop- 
er to be mentioned which arifes from the premifes. An 
argument is called uniform, when both the premifes are 
derived from the fame fpring of knowledge, whether it be- 
fenfe, reafon, confcioufaefs, human faith, or divine faith r 
But when the two premifes are derived from different 
fprings of knowledge, it is called a mixt argument. 

Whether the conclufion muft be called human or diving^ 
when one or both premifes are matters oi divine faith y but 
the conclufion is drawn by human reafon^ I leave it to be 
diiputed and determined in the fchoois of theology. 

Thus the fecond chapter is finiihed, and a particular 
account given of all the chief kinds of fyllogifms, or ar- 
gnments which are made ufe of am one men, or treated 
of in logic, together with fpecial rules' ror the formation 
€f them, fo far as is neceflary. 

If a fyilogifm agrees with the rules which are given for 
the conftrufHon and regulation of it, it is called a true ar^ 
gument : If it difagrees with thefe rules, it is a paralogifm^ 
OX' falfe argument : But when a falfe argument puts on 
the face and appearance of a true one, then it is properly 
cdllcd zfiphifm or fallacy f which fhall bethefubjed of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAP. III. 

OF THE IXXmUNX OF SOPHISMS. 



F 



ROM truth nothing can really follow but 
what Is trne : Whenfocver therefore we find a falfe conclo- 
fion drawn from premifes which feem to be troe^ there 
mud be fome fault in the dedudiion or inference ; or eUe 
one of the premifes is not true in the fenfe in which it is 
ufed in that argument. 

When an argument carries the face of truth with it and 
yet leads us into miAake, it is a fophifm ; and there is fome 
need of a particular defcription of thefe ^Uacious argn« 
ments, that we may with more eafe and readinefs deted 
and folve them. 



SECT. I. ^ 

07 SEVERAL KINDS OF SOPHISMS, AND THEIR SOLUTION. 

^/jLs the rules of right judgment, and of good 
ratiocination, often coincide with each other, fo the doc- 
trine of prejudices, which was treated of in the fecond 
part of logic, has anticipated a great deal of what might 
be faid on the fubjedl of fophifms ; yet I fhall mention the 
moft remarkable fprings of falfe argumentation, which 
are reduced by logicians to fome of the following heads. 
I. The fir ft fort of fophifm is called ignoratio elenchi^ or a 
miftake of the queftion ; that is, when fomething elfe is 
proved which has neither any neceflary connexion or con- 
fiftency with the thing inquired, and confequently gives 
no determination to the inquiry, though it may feem at 
firft fight to determine the queftion ; as, if any fhould con- 
clude that St. Paul was not a native Jew, by proving that 
he was born a Roman ; or if they fhould pretend to deter- 
mine that he was neither Roman nor Jew, by proving 
that he was born at Tarfus in Cilicia : Thefe fophifms are 
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refuted by fliewing that all theft three may be true ; for 
he was born of Jewilh parents in the city of Tarfus, and 
by fome peculiar privilege granted to his parents, or his 
native city, he was bom a dcnizta of Rome. Thus there 
is neither of thefe three chara^ers of the apoftle incon« 
iiftent with each other, and therefore the proving one of 
them true does not refpte the others. 

Or if the quelHon be propofed^ Whether excefi of wine 
can be hurtful to him that drinks it? And the fophifter 
ihould prove, that it revives his fpirits» it exhilerates his- 
foul, it gives a man courage, and makes him ftrong and 
a^ive ; and then he takes it for granted that he had pro- 
ved his point. 

But tJic refpondent may eafily fliew, that though wine 
may do all this, yet it may be finally hurtful both to the 
foul and body of him that drinks it to excefs. 

Difputers, when they grow warm, are ready to run in- 
to this fallacy : They drefs up the opinion of their adver- 
sary as they pleafe, and afcribe fentiments to him which 
he doth not acknowledge ; and when they have with a 
great deal of pomp attacked and confounded thefe images, 
of ftraw of their own making> they triumph over their 
adverfary as though they had utterly confuted his opin- 
ion. 

It is a fallacy of the fame kind which a difputant is< 
guilty of, when he finds that his adveifary is too hard for 
him, and that he cannot fairly prove the queftion firft 
propofed ; he then with flynefs and fubtility turns the. 
difcourfe afide to fome other kindred point which he can* 
prove, and exults in that new argument wherein his op- 
ponest never contradi^ed him. 

The way to prevent this fallacy is by keeping the eye- 
Exton the preciie point of difpute, and neither wandering; 
from it ourfelves, nor fufiering our antagonift to wander 
from it, orfubAitute anything elfe in its room. 

II. The next fophifm is caMtd petith prindfliyOr z/up-^ 
fofttionof^what is not granted ; that is,when any propofition: 
is proved by the fame propofition in other words, or by 
fomething that is equally uncertain and difputed : As i^ 
any one undertake to piove tiiat the human foul is ex^^ 
tended through all tlie parts of the bodji becaule it is*- 
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fides ia every member, which is bat the fame thing ia 
other words. Or, if a Papid (hould pretend to prove that 
bis religion is the only catholic religion ; and is derived /rem 
Chrift and his apoftles^ hecaufe it agrees nvith the doQrineofai. 
the fathers of the churchy all the holy martyrs^ and all the Chrift 
tian fworld throughout all ages : Whereas this is the great 
point in conteft, whether their religion does agree with 
that of all the ancient and the primitive Chriftians, or 
noL 

III. That fort of fallacy which is called a circle, ii 
very near akin to the petit io frincipii ; as when one of the 
premi(es in a fylloeiim is queftioned and oppofed, and 
we intend to prove it by the concludon : Or, when in a 
train of fylloeifnxs we prove the \^A by recurring to what 
was the coQcTution of the firft : The Papifts are famous 
at this fort of fallacy, when they prove the fcriptures to be 
the word of God by the authority or infallible teftimony 
of their church ; and when they are called to fhew the 
infallible authority of their church, they pretend to prove 
it by the fcriptures. 

IV. The next kind of fophifm is called non caufa pr^ 
caufdy or the affignation ofafalfe caufi. This the Peripa- 
tetic philofophers were guilty of continually ; when they 
told us that certain beings, which they called fubflantial 
forms, were the fprings of colour, motion, vegetation, 
and the various operations of natural beings, in the ani- 
mate and inanimate world ; when they informed us that 
Nature was terribly afraid of a vacuum, and that this 
was the caufe why the water would not fall out of a long 
tube if it was turned upfide down : The moderns as well 
as the ancients fall often into this fallacy, when they po- 
fitlvely affign the reafons of natural appearances, without 
fufficient experiments to prove them. 

Aftrologers are overrun with this fort of fallacies, and 
they cheat the people grofly, by pretending to tell for- 
tunes, and to deduce the caufe of the various occurren- 
ces in the lives of men from the various pofitions of the 
ftars and planets, which they call afpecfls. 

When comets and eclipfes of the fun and moo9 are 
conftrucd to fignify the fate of princes, the revolution of 
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ftates» famine) wars and calamities of all kinds> it is a fal- 
lacy that belongs to this rank of fophifms. 

There is fcarce any thing more conunon in human life 
than this fort of human argument. If any two accident- 
al events happen to concur, one is prefently made tho 
caufe of the other. If Titius wronged his neighbour of a 
guinea, and in fix months after he fell down and broke 
his leg, weak men will impute it to the divine vengeance 
on Titius for his former injuftice- This fophifm was found 
alfo in the early days of the world : For, when holy Job 
was furrounded with uncommon miferies, his own friends 
inferred,that he was a mod heinous criminal, and charged 
him with aggravated guilt as the caufe of his calamities { 
though God himfeLf by a voice from heaven folved this 
uncharitable fophimi, and cleared his fervant Job of that 
charge. 

How frequent is it among men to impute crimes to 
wrong perfons ? We too often charge that upon the wick- 
ed contrivance and premeditated malice of a neighbour, 
which arofe merely form ignorance, or from unguarded 
temper. And, on the other hand, when we have a mind 
to excufe ourfelves, we pra^ife the fame fophifm, and 
charge that upon our inadvertence or our ignorance, 
which perhaps was defigned wickednefs. What is really 
done by a neceHicy of circumllances, we fometimes im- 
pute to choice. And again, we charge that upon ne- 
ceflity which was really defired and chofen. 

Sometimes a perfon a41s out of judgment, in oppofition 
to his inclination ; another perfon perhaps a6ts the fame 
thing out of inclination, and againft his judgment. It is 
bard for us to determine with afTurance, what are the in- 
ward fprings and fecret caufes of every man's conduct ; 
and therefore we ihould be cautious and (low in pafling 
a Judgment where the cafe is not exceeding evident ; and 
if we fhould miftake, let it rather be on the charitable, 
than on the cenforious fide. ■ ...^ 

It is the fame fophifm that charges mathematical 
learning with leading the minds of men to ^epticifm and 
Uifidelity, and as unjullly accufes the new philofophy of 
paving the way to berefy and fchifm. Thus the rcforma- 
tioo from Popery has been charged with^tbe murder and 
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blood of millions, which in trath is to be imputed to die 
tyranny of the princes and the priefts, who would not 
ftffer the people to reform their fentiraents and their prac* 
tices according to die word of God. Thos Cbriftianity 
m the primitive ages was charged by the Heathens with- 
all the calamities which befel the Roman empire^ becaofe 
the Chriftians renounced the heathen gods and idols. 

The way to relieve ourfelves from thofe fopbifms, and 
to fecure ourfelres from the danger of falling into them, ir 
an honed and diligent inquiry into the real nature and 
caufes of things, with a conftant watchfulnefs againft all 
thofe prejudices that might warp the judgment afide from 
truth in that inquiry. 

V. The next is called fallacia accidentis^ or a fopfaifin 
wherein we pronounce concerning the nature and eflential 
properties rf any fubjeA according to fomething which i^ 
merely accidental to it. This is akin to the former, and 
i9 alfo very frequent in human life. So if opium or the 
Peruvian bark has been ufed imprudently or unfuccefsfai- 
ly, whereby the patient has received injury, fome weaker 
people abfolutely pronounce againft the ufe of the bark or 
opium upon all occafions whatfoever, and arc ready to 
call them poifon. So wine has been the accrdental occ2- 
fion of drunkcnnefs and quarrels ; learning and printing 
may have been the accidental caufe of fed ition in a ftatc ; 
the reading of the bible, by accident has been ufed to pro- 
mote hercfies or deftrudtiva errors ; and for thefe reafons 
they have been all pronounced evil things* Mahomet for- 
bade his followers the ufe of wine ; the Turks difcouragc 
learning in their dominions ; and the Papifts forbid the 
fcriptures to be read by the laity. But how very unrcaf- 
onable are thefe inferences, and thefc prohibitions wliich 
are built upon them ! 

VI. The next fophifm borders upon the former ; and 
that is, when we argue from that which is true in particu- 
lar circumftances, to prove the fame thing true abfolutely, 
fimply, and abftradled from all circumftances ; this is call- 
ed in the fchools a fophifm a di£h fecnndum quid ad di6lum 

ftmpliciter ; as, That lukich is bought in the Jhafnhlcs is eaten 

for dinner ; Raiu meat is bought in thefhamhles ; therefore r/j'u; 

meat is eaten for dinner. Or thus, Livj 'writes fables and 
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mprobahslities nuhen he defcrihes prodigies and omens ; there- 
fore Livy^s Roman hiftory is never to he believed in any thing. 
Or thusy There may he fome nuftakes of tranfcribers infatne 
fart of the fcriptures \ therefore fcripture alone is not afafc 
guide fir our faiths 

This fort of fophifm has its reverfe alfi> ; as when we 
ax;gue from that which is true iimply and abfolotelf, to 
prove the fame thing true in all particular circumilances 
whatfoever ;* as if a traitor (hould argue from the iixth 
commandment, Thoujhalt not kill a man^ to prove that he 
himfelf ought not to be hanged : Or if a madman (hould tell 
me> I ought not to nvithhold his fword from himfbecaufe no man 
ought to 'withhold the property of another* 

Theie two lad fpecies of fophifms are eatily folved, hj 
(hewing the di£ference betwixt things in their abfolute na- 
ture, and the fame things furroonded with peculiar cir« 
enroftances, and'confidered in regard to fpecial timesy 
places, perfons and occafions ;. or by ihewing the differ- 
ence between a moral and a metaphyseal univerfality^and 
that the propofition will hold good in one cafe, but not in 
the other. 

VII. The fophifms of compofition and divifion come 
next to be mentioned. 

. The ibphifm of compodtion, is when we infer any thing 
concerning ideas in a compound fenfe, which is only true 
in a divided fenfe. And when it is faid in the gofpel that 
Chrift made the blind to fee, and the deaf to hear, and the 
lame to walk, we ought not to infer hence that Chrift 
performed contradidions ; but thofe who were blind be- 
forcy were made to fee, and thofe who were deaf before, 
were made to hear, &c. So when the fcripture afTures 
usy The word of finnerrmay be faved \ it dgnifies only, 
that they who have been the word of finners may repent 
and be faved, not that they fball be faved in their fins. Or 
if any one (hould argue thus, T'wo and three are even and 
odd i Five are two and three ; therefor ejfw^r^ even and odd. 



' * This is arguing from a moral umverfality, which admits of fome 
exceptions, in the fame manner as may be argued from metaphyseal 
or a aatural univeriality, which admits of no exception. 
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Here that is very falfely inferred concerning t*woand three 
in tiKfcnj vhich is only true of them divided. 

The Jbfbijhi of d'tvifi&n^ is when we infer the fame thing 
concerning ideas in a divided fenfe, which is only true in a 
compounded fenfe ; as, if we fbould pretend to prove that 
every foldier in the Grecian army put an hundred thoof- 
and Perfians to flight, becaufe the Grecian fcldiers did fo. 
Or if a man fhould argue thus, Five is one number ; Tino 
mud three are fvs ; therefore tnuo and three are one numler. 

This fort of fophifm is committed when the word Ai 
is t^kcn in a colleAive and a diftribuure fenfe» without a 
due diftin^ion ; as, if any one (hould reafon thus ; All the 
tnufical injlruments cfihe Je^xijh temple made a noble concert ; 
The harp rvaj a mttfical inftrument cfthe Jrwijh temple \ there- 
fore the barp fnade a nchle concert* Here the word ^//in the 
major is colledtive» whereas fuch a conclufion requires 
that the word All fhould be diftributive. 

It is the fame fallacy when the univerfal word ^// or 
No refers to fpecies in one propofiiion, and to individuals 
in another ; as, All animals ivere in "Noahs Ark ; therefore 
No animals per ijhcd in th: flood : whereas in the prcmife all 
animals fignifies ezery kihd of animal f^ which does not ex- 
clude cr deny the drowning of a thoufand individuals. 

VIII. The la ft fort of fophifm arifes from our abufc 
of the ambiguity of words, which is the largeft and mod 
cxtenfive kind of fallacy ; and indeed feveral of ihc former 
fallacies might be reduced to this head. 

When the words or phrafes are plainly equivocal, they 
are called y?/^//5w/ of equivocation ; as, if we fhould argue 
thus : He that finds firth a book into the lights dcfires it to h 
read ; He that thronrs a hook into the firCy fends it into the light ; 
therefore He that tbroivs a hook into the fire defiret it to he 
read. 

This fophifm, as well as the foregoing, and all of the 
like nature, are folved by fhewing the diflPerent fenfes of 
the words, terms or phrafes. Here light in the major 
propofition fignifies the public vieiu of the 'world ; in the 
minor it fignifies the hrightnefs of flame andflre ; and there- 
fore the fyllogifm has four terms, or rather, it has no 
middle term, and proves nothing. 

But where fuch grofs equivocations and ambiguities ap- 
jsear in arguments^ there is Uult d2LT\^<&t of vicv^oriu^ up- 
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)n ourfelves or others. The greateft daDger, and which 
ve are perpetnally expofed to in reafoning, is, where the 
Lwo fenles or dgnifications of one term are near akin» and 
lot plainly diftinguiihedy and yet they arereally fufficient- 
Ly different in their fenfe, to lead us into great miftakes, if 
we are not watchful. And indeed the greateft part of 
:ontroverfies in the facred or civil life arife from the dif- 
ferent fenfes that are put upon words, and the different 
ideas which are included in them | as have been Ihewn 
It large in the First Part of Logic, Chap. IV. which 
treats of words and terms. 

There is, after all thefe, another fort of fophifm, which 
b wont to be called on $mperfeii enumeratioHy or z,falfi in* 
duiiiotti when from a few experiments or obfenrations men 
infer general theorems and univerfal propofitions. But 
this is fufHciently noticed in the foregoing chapter, where 
we treated of that fort of fyllogiim which is called inJu^m. 
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SECT. II. 



TWO OENEHAL TtSTS OF TRUE 8TLLOOI8M8, AND JCETHODS Or 80Z.« 

^NG ALL 8QPHI8M8. 



B 



ESIDES thefpecial defcription of true fyllo- 
gifms-and fopbifms already given,and the rules by which 
the one are framed, and the other refuted, there are thefe 
two general methods of reducing all fyllogifms whatfo- 
ever to a teft of their truth or falfchood. 

I. The firil is, that the premifes muft, at lead implicit- 
ly, contain the conludon ; or thus, One of the premifes tnufl 
contain theconclufion^ and the other rnujifhem) that the concluji' 
on is contained in it. The reafon of this rule is tliis ; when 
any propoiition is offered to be proved, it is neccffary to 
find another propofiiion which confirms it, which may be 
called the containing propofition ; but becaufe the fecond 
mufl not contain the firft in au exprefs manner ,and in the 
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fame words,* therefore it is neceffary that a^third or of- 
teaiiv^e propofttion be found out, to fliew that the fecond 
propofition contains the firft, which was to be proved. 
Let us make an experiment of this fyllogifm : Whofoever is 
nflave to his natural inclination is miferahU ; The ivicked man 
is a fiavt to his natural inclinations ; therefore The nvicked 
man is miferahle. Here it is evident that die major prop- 
ofitton contains the condufion ; for, under the general 
charader of a flave to natural inclinations, a wicked man 
is contained or included ; and the minor propofition de* 
clares it ; whence the concludon is evidently deduced, 
that the nuicked man is mifirahle* 

In many affirmative fyllogifms we may fuppofe either 
the major or the minor to contain the conclufion, and the 
other to fhew it ; for there is no great difference. But in ne- 
gative fyllogifms it is the negative propofition that contains 
the conclufion, Sc the affirmative propofition fhewsit ; as^v- 
ery twife man mnjlers his pajjions ; No angry manmajiers hispaf- 
Jions ; therefore No angry man is twije. Here it is more na- 
tural to fuppofe the minor to be the contained propofition ; 
it is the minor implicitly denies wifdom concerning an an- 
gry man, becaufe maflering the paffions is included in 
wifdom, and the major fhews it. 

Note.. ..This rule may be applied to complex and con- 
junftive, as well as fimple fyllogifms, and is adapted to 
{hew the truth or falfehood of any of them. 

II. The fecond is this ; As the terms in every Jyllogifm 
are ufually repeated twice, fo they muji be taken precifely in 
the fame fenfe in both places : For the greatefl part of mif- 
takes that arife in forming fyllogifms is derived from 
fome little difference in the fenfe of one of the terms in 
the two parts of the fyllogifm wherein it is ufed. Let us 
confider the following fophifms. 

I. It is a Jin to kill a man ; A murderer is a man ; there- 
fore // // ajtn to kill a murderer. Here the word kill in 
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• It is confefTed that conditional and disjunAive major propofition^ 
do exprefsly contain all that is in the concluiion ; but then it is not 
in a certain and concluUve manner, but only in a dubious form ot 
fpcech, and mingled witli other terms ; and therefore it ii sot th« 
fame exprefs propofition. 
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the firft proportion fignifies to kill unjuflly, or wiihout 
law; in the conclufton it is taken abiolucely for puttpig 
a man to death in general, and therefore the inference is 
not good, 

2. IVhat I am^ you are not \ hut Tama man; therefore 

Tou are not a man. This is a relative I'yllogii'm : But if 

it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it \^iil ap- 

.pear there is ambiguity in the Cerms, thus ; What I amy is 

. a man ; Tou are not nuhat J am ; therefore you are not a 

man* Here lubat J am in the major propoiiiion is taken 

fpecially for my nature ; but in the minor propofition the 

fame words are taken individkaUy {on my per [on ; therefore 

. the inference mull be faife, for the fyllogifra does not take 

■ the term nuhat I am both times in the fame fenfe. 

^ . 5. He that fays you are an animal^ fays true ; but He that 
fays you are a goofe^ fays you are an animal \ therefore He 
thai fays you are a goofe^fays true. In the major propofition 
the word animal is the predicate of an incidental propo- 
fition ; which incidental propofition being afHimative, 
renders the predicate of it particular, according to chap. 
II. fed. 2. axiom 3. and confequently the word animal 
there fignifies only human animality. In the minor prop- 
ofition the word animal, for the fame reafon, fignifies the 
animality of a goofe ; whereby it becomes an ambiguous 
term, and unfit to build the conclufion upon. Or if you 
fay, the word animal in the minor is taken for human an" 
imality, then the minor is evidently ydf^^. 

It is from this laft general cefl of fyllogifms that we de- 
live the cuftom of the refpondent in anfwering the argu- 
ments of the opponent, which is to diftinguilh upon the 
major or minor propofition, and declare which term is 
ttfed in two fenfes, and in what fenfe the propofition may 
be tracy and in what fenfe it is falie. 
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lOST of the general and Ipecial dirediOfM 
_ B 1B?0I9 our judgments aright in the preceding put I 
fir lopt n^lbt be rehearfcd here ; for the judgm«Mt J 
•wbkh w* pfli upon thjQgs are generally baih on foot 
ftcnt rmfonisg or argument by which the propolidoa U \ 
dppoftd to be proved. , But there may be f et Comt faff 
ther tJEiffigft given Lo our reafoning powers in char . 
ftmli fftff Wtb, and an oblerratioD of the folloning j 

B.9I.PX. ** j j t« yg fl yw -,yflwfeliiy>jp..<lwr Mi4 jaUat 
i44n to crUlett pmpaf^mib to ftvou u«d cownnBi 

wofe ^kf> lijtid th»(«.put*-.ftf W«wg<.ivh«K7aa a«t 
yf'tth tlje l^atf ft olmrnala of tbvuglu, and farce «f «•• 
igoij^. The ffuli«iiMUtc»l {cimoHr and puttpiki^r 
uithiii|B(ic, gMRfiFf,^ saddMcfasiuQi* sbowiut «ith. Adb 
' ^T9ot^g^ : Apd if tiifTf WOT nothipg vfluaUe in iIms 
fpr the nftt of luinivi lif<tt yet the tcpj ^Iceulattwe fiam 
<d tbit [on ^Iqaxwtg are well woith our Oix^i fprjif 
perpetnal exanjplH wr tevcb lu to conceive widt^ ^aw 
qcfi, u> coivwA o»r uin* »nd propoliiioas ia a. Mia of 
tjcpendcace, tp reafim vith Snagtji and dMibafl ' ~ 
luidto difiinf^^ hMVfeq truth vidfalfiiJMwd^' ; 
thing ^ fhcle fdwfM« fitPvJd ^'ftB4itd,l»7 eycfy ^aiaa 
^hopn;tfBd< tolewnuigt anl duti m iSt.iMhi a:|urafift 
itt not fo much to m^lw ,us :iotitbmMiBnuUi u t? aalii 
iu reaibnable creatnrei. 

We Qioold sain fuch a ^jniliaiity with ejidence of per- 
ception and £rce of reafoning, anc! get fui^ a habit 9^ 
difceniiiig clear tnths, diat tl^ miad maj be foon oSea- 
ded with obfcniity and confulibn : Then we fiiall, at it 
were, ntunrally and w^'isaie redrain our niinds £rom 
rafh judnnent, before we iituia juH evidence of tlie prop* 
ofitioa mus^ ii ofiered to tu; and we (hall with t^ 
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fame cafe, and, as it were naturally/ feize and embrace 
every truth that is propofed with joft evidence. 

The habit of conceiving clearly, of jcifdgin]§juftlyy apd 
of reafoning well, is not to be attained merely hj the hap- 
pinefs of conditutton,' the bri^htnefs'ofgeiiius, thebeft 
natural: part«, or the beil -cdHeftion of logical precepts : 
k is cuftom and pra^ice that miifl: form and eftablifh this 
habit. We muft apply ourfelves to it till we perform all 
this readily, and without refledih^ on rules. A cohe- 
rent thinker and a ftriA reafdn^ is ilot to be ftiade at once 
by afet of rules; any more than a ]godd painted or mufi- 
cian may be formed extempore, by an exeelletrt le^ure on 
nufic or painting; • It is of infinite importance therefore 
in our younger years to be taught both the value and the 
practice of conceiving clearly and reafonine right : For, 
when we are grown up to the middle of lite, or paft it» it 
hf no wonder th^t we^ fhould not learn good reaibninet 
any more than that an ignorant clown fhouldnotbe zmt 
to learn fine language, dancing, or a courtly behavieury 
when his ruflic airs have grown up with him tilt the age 
of forty. 

For want of this tarcj fome perfbns of rankand edtEea» 
t^' dwell A\\ thetr days amon^ 6bfcc^re ideas ^ theycon- 
ceive and judge always in confofion ; they take weak ar- 
guments for demonftration ; they are led away with the 
difguiies and Ibadows^of truth. Now, if fuch perfons 
bappen to have a bright imagination, a volubility of 
fpeech, and a copioufnefs of language, they not only im« 
pofe many errors upon their own underftandings, biit they 
ftamp the image of their own miftake^ upoa ubeir neigh* 
bours alfo, and fpread their errors abroad. 

It is a matter of juft lamentation and pity, to confider 
the weaknefs of. the common : multitiide of mankind in 
this refpe^^how they receive any th?ng into their affent 
upon the moft trifling grounds. True reafoning hath 
ftry little fiiare in forming their opinions. They refift 
die moft convincing arguments by an obftinate adherence 
to their prejudices, and believe the moft improbable things 
with the grcateft affurance. They talk of the abftrufell 
nyfteries, and determine upon chem with the utmoft con- 
fidence, ancLwitfadttt j^ft evidence cither from reafon or 
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revelation. A! confafed heap of dark and inconfideat 
ideas, make up a good part of their knowledge in matters 
of philofophj as well as religion, having never been taught 
the ufe and value of clear and juil reafoning. 

Yet it mud be ftill confeffed that there are feme myA 
teries in religion, both natural and revealed, as well as 
fomc abflrufe points in philofophy, wherein the wife as 
well as tlie unwife muft be content with obfcure ideas. 
There are ieveral things, efpecially relating to the inviS- 
ble world, which are unfearchable in our prefent ftate, 
and therefore we mud believe what revelation plainly dic- 
tates, though the ideas may be obfcure. Reafon it&lf 
dem>»nds this of us ; but we fhould feek for the hrighteft 
evidence both of the ideas, and of the connexion of them, 
wherefoever it is attainable. 

Rule II. ** Enlarge your general acquaintance widi 
things daily, in order to attain a rich furniture of topics, 
or middle terms, whereby thofe propofitions which occur 
may be either proved or difproved ; but efpecially medi- 
tate and inquire with great diligence and ezadtnefs into 
the nature, properties, circumflances, and relations of the 
particular fubje<5t about which you judge or argue." Con- 
fiderits caufes, e£Fc(fls, coniequences, adjunds, oppodtes, 
figns, &c. fo far as is needful to your prefent purpofe. 
You fhould furvey a queftion round about, and on all 
fides, and extend your views as far as poffible to every 
thing that has a connexion with it. This pra<5lice has 
many advantages in ic ; as, 

1. It will be a means to fugged to your mind proper 
topics for argument about any proportion that relates to 
the fame fubjedl. 

2. It will enable you with greater readinefs and juft- 
nefs of thought to give an anfwer to any fudden queftion 
upon that fubjedl, whether it arifes in your own mind, or 
is propofed by others. 

3. This will inftrudl you to give a plainer and fpeedier 
folucion of any difficulties that may attend the theme of 
your difcourfc, and to refute the objedlions of thofe who 
have efpoufed a contrary opinion. 

4. By fuch a large furvey of the whole fubjedl in all its 
properties and relationS| you will be better fecured from 
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itrcottfiftencieas that is, from a/Tertin^ or denying any thing 
in one placet ^^ch concradidis wlmt you have aflerted or 
deriled in another : And to attain thefe ends, an exten* 
fivencfsof undt^ftanding, and a large memory » are of un* 
ipeakable fervice. 

One wonfd be ready to wonder fometimes how eafily 
great and' wife and learned men are led into affertions in 
finne parts of th« fkme tn^tife, which are fomnd to be 
fcarce confillent with what they have afleftedin other ' 
places : But the true reafon is» the narrowneft of the 
mind of fhati^ that it cannot take in all the innumerable 
properties and relations of one fubje^withafingle view ; . 
and therefore, whilft they are ^ intent on one particular 
part of their theme, they bend all their force of thought 
to prove or difprove fome proportion that relates to that < 
part, without a fufficient attention to the confequences 
which may flow from it, and which may unhappily effed \ 
another part of the fame fubjeift } and by this mean they . 
are fometimes led to fay things which are inconfiftent. 
In fuch a trafe, the great dealers iu'xiifpute and contro- 
▼erfy take pi^aihre to caft nonfenfe and felfcontradiflion 
on their antagonift, with huge and hateful reproaches. 
For my part, I rather choofe to pity human nature, whofe 
receffary narrownefs of underftanding ezpofcs us all to 
fbme degrees of this frailty. But the mofl; eztenfive fur* 
vey poffible of our whole fubje^ is thd beft remedy a- 
gainft it. It is our judging^ and arguing upon a partial 
view of thingfS) that expofes us to milhikes, and pufiies us 
into abAirdities, or at lead to the very borders of them. 

RuL£ III **In fearchihg the knowledge of things, al- 
ways keep the precife point of the prcfent queftion in your 
eye. Take heed that you add nothing to it while you 
are arguing, nor omit any part of it.'* .Watch carefully 
Ie(V any new ideas flide in to mingle themfelves either 
with the fubje^ or the predicate. See that the queilion 
be not altered by the ambiguity of any word taken in 
different fenfes ; nor let any fccret prejudfces of your 
own, or the fophiflical arts of others, cheat your under- 
(landing by changing the queftios; or (huffihg^in any 
thing eUe in its room. 

Xa 
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And for this end it is ufeful to keep the preciie matter 
of inquiry zsjimple as may be, and difeneaged from a com* 
plication of ideas, which do not neceflarily belong to it. 
By admitting a complication of ideas, and taking too 
many things at once into one queftion, the mmdis feme- 
times dazzled and bewildered ; and the truth is loft in 
fach a variety and confufion of ideas ; whereas* by limits 
ing and narrowing the queftion, you take a fuller fuzvey 
of the whole of it. 

By keeping tl)e (Ingle point of inquiry in our conftant 
view, we fhall be fecured from iudden* ra(h, and imperti- 
nent refponfes and determinations, which fome have obf 
truded inftead of folutions and folid anfwers, before they 
perfedtly knew the queftions. 

Rule IV. ''When you have exadly confidered the 
precife point of inquiry, or what is unknown in the queC« 
tion, then confider what, and how much yoa know alrea- 
dy of this queftion, or of the ideas and terms of which it 
is compofed." It is by a comparifon of the known aad 
unknown parts of the queftion together that you find what 
reference the part known hath unco, or 'what connexion 
it hath with the thing that is fought : Thofe ideas, where- 
by the known and unknown parts of the queftion are con- 
nefted, will furnlfh you with middle terms or arguments 
whereby the thing propofed may be proved or difproved.. 

In this part ofyour work, namely, comparing ideas to- 
gether, take due time, and be not too hafty to come to a 
determination, efpecially in points of importance. Some 
men, when they fee a little agreement or difagreement 
between ideas, they prefunie a great deal, and fo jump 
into the conclufion : This is a (hort way to fancy, opinion 
and conceit, but a mod unfafe and uncertain way to true 
knowledge and wifdom. 

Rule V. " In choofing your middle terms or argu- 
ments to prove any queftion, always take fuch topics as 
are fureft, and leaft fallible, and which carry the greateft 
evidence and ftrength with them." Be not fo folicitous 
about the number, as the weight of your arguments, ef- 
]>cicially in proving any propofition which admits of nat- 
lYral certainty, or of complete demonftration. Many 
limes we do injury to a caufe by dwelling upon trifling 
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arguments. We araufe our hearers with uncertainties, 
by multiplying the number of feeble reafoaings, before we 
mention thofe which are more Aibftantial, conclufivey and 
conTincing. And too often we yield op our aflent to 
mere probable arguments^ where certain proofs may be 
obtained* 

Yet it muft be confe£&d, there are many cafes wherein 
the growing numbers of probable arguments increafes the 
degree of probability^ and gives a great and fufficient con- 
firmation to the trutii which is fought ; as, 

( r.) When we are inquiring the true fenfe of any word 
or phrafe» we are more confirmed in the fignification of it* 
by finding the fame expreffion fo ufed in &veral authors, 
or in feveral places of the fame author. 

(z.) When we are fearching out the true meaning or 
opinion of any writer^ or inquiring into any facred doc- 
trine of fcrlpture, we come to a furer determination of the 
truth by feveral diftind places Wherein the fame thing is 
cxpre&d or plainly implied ; becaufe it is not fo probable 
that an honed ikilful reader (hould miftake the meaning 
of the writer in many places^ as he may in one or two. i 

(3.) When we would prove the importance of any 
fcriptural dodrine or duty> the multitude of texts wherein 
it is repeated and inculcated upon the reader* feems nat- 
urally to inftru£l us that it is a matter of greater impor- 
tance than other things which are but flightly or fingly 
mentioned in the Bible. 

(4.) In fearching out matters of fa^ in times paft or 
in diftant places, in which cafe moral evidence is fuffi- 
cient, and moral certainty is the utmoft which can be at- 
tained, here we derive a greater aflurance of the truth of 
it by a number of perfons, or a multitude of circumftancet 
concurring to bear witnefs to it. 

(5.) From many experiments in natural philofophy we 
more fafely infer a general theorem, than we can from 
one or two. 

(6.) In matters which require prefent pradice, both 
fiicred and civil, we muft content - ourfelves oftentimes 
with a mere prepondcration of probable reafons or areu- 
mcnts. Where there are feveral reafons on each fidcy for 
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9Bd sgainflr a thing that it- to be ^!one or omitted^ a fhisA 
afgmnent added to the heap may jnftlj-tum the balance 
en one fide, and determine the judgfloent^ as I bate noted 
kitdie Second Part of Logicv 

To conclude : A growing acqnaintMice witli nsatterr of 
learning, and a daily improvement of our underfhmdtngs 
m .affairs human and divine, vnW beft teach- as to judge 
and difttnguifli in what cafes the number of arguments 
axlds^ to their weiffht and force : It is only experience catf 
ftdly inform us idien we muft be determinud by probaUc 
topics, and when we muft feek and ezpeft demonftratioiu. 

Rule VI. ** Prove your conclulion (s^s far aspoffilfle) 
b^ibme proportions that are in thenxfeives more phifii 
evident, and certain, than the conelufion ; or at leaftfbdr 
ma are more known, and more intelligible to the perfon 
whom^yoo would convince." If we fhaH negled du 
vulcy we IhaA endeavour to enUgfaten titaz wbtch is ob: 
Icure by fomediing equally or more ol^ore, and to coo* 
firm tlMt which is doubtful by fomething eqnaHy ormotd 
vncertain.' Common fenfe dilates to ^1 men, that it it 
impofiible to eftablifh any truths and to convince othert 
of it, but by fomething that is better known to them thaa 
that truth is. 

Rule VIL *• Labour in all your arguings to enlightefl 
the underftanding, as well as to conquer and captivate 
the judgment.'' Argue in fuch a manner as may givei 
natural, diflindl, and folid knowledge of things to yovf 
hearers, as well as to force their a/Tent by a mere proof of [ 
the queftian. Now, to attain this end, the chief topic of 
medium of your demonftration fhould be fetched, al 
much as poffible, from the nature of the thing to b< 
proved, or from thofe things which are mod naturally 
conne<5led with it. 

Geometricians fometimes break this rule without necel^ 
fity, two ways, namely, 

I. When they prove one propofition only by (hewing 
that abfurdities will follow if the contradi^ry propofitiofl 
be fuppofed or admitted ; This is called Redu^o ad d' 
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furdum^ or D^monfirath per mpeffihiU. As» for inftance. 
When they prove all the radii of a. circle to be equal, by 
fuppofiDg one radius to be longer or ihorter than another, 
and then {hewing what confequences will follow. This, 
1 confefs, forces the aflenty but it does not enlighten the 
mind, by (hewing the true reafon and caufe why all radii 
are equal, which is derived frooi the very conftiudion of 
a circle ; For, £nce a circle is formed by fixing one end of 
a (Iraight line in the centre, and moving the other end 
round, (or, wlilch is all one, by compaifes kept open to a 
certain extent^) it follows evidently that every part of the 
circumference being thus deicribrd, muft be equally dif- 
tant from the centre, and therefore the Radii which are 
lines from the centre to the circumference, muft be all 
equal. . 

2. Geometricians forget this rule when they heap up 
many far-fetched lines, figures, and proportions to prove 
foxne plain, fimple, and obvious propofition. This is 
called a Detnonflration per aliena et remota^ or an arguxuent 
from unnatural and remote mediums : As i^ in order tp 
prove the radii of a circle are all equal, I fhould make feT- 
cral triangles and fquares about the circle, and then from 
feme properties and propofitions of fquares and triangles 
prove that the radii of a circle are equal. 

Yet It muA be confeifed, that fometimes fuch queftions 
happen, that it is hardly poSIble to prove them by direct 
arguments, drawn from the nature of things, &c. and then 
it may not only be lawful but necef^ry to ufe indirect 
proofs, and arguments drawn from remote mediums, oc 
from the abfurdity of the contradictory fuppofitions. 

Such indired. and remote arguments may alfo be fome« 
times ufed to confirm a propofition, which has been before 
proved by arguments more dire<5t and immediate. 
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* NsuJX\xiA mle diMfly refers to the eiktblifhmtnt of fome truth, 
tjuber than the refutation of error. It i& a very common and ufefal 
way of arguing, to refute a falfe propofition, by {hewing what evi- 
dent falfehood or abfurdity will follow from it : For w£it propofi- 
tion foever it reaUy abfura and falfe, does efie<StualIy prove that 
principle to be folie from which it is derived ; fo that this way of 
feftttiflg aa error it net fo uAii^ caUed Aii4i^ M^ ^^ 



Inn » » ^KftiftgoUb- well betvmeen « eti)lteMii«k«fld «ft 
atg^UMOt; .unid oeieher tiapoStnpon fomUftiftiiCnfal^ 
l^ilrfttiMft to be uBpefed vf!90'b)M>tlMinr9-by ■ kuiftklBlng n 

Atfaflit- theittfttvei^v or filf v^ideiitr |MNi|Mubmiv w$Bf 
WHN^ sfr eiipiieitioii or jttiifeaiicMi» Affttffiii^iMltsft Id 
lMi'lMwr«iif reafbmffir. ■ ■ V: •^.■/f^i-^'..'- rf- 

SkMiaiciide* «d aUnfioat Mm oftbtitiMei^^i^iflMr 
llAiteAee to^zpbuir£»e diSettltiiristii, wAwtWdef W 
• Uea of. it CufiUmr^and eafy* Wbmfr the refttnbkriiiee^ 
jqft ud aoeenct> die mffoence of a fiiaiieiMJ^yroidbWI^ 
iar^ai toAew thppoCbQiiy oTttelbiiig in qvuMM I Bkl 
fioalitadei mnft not be takca MalUU pMol o(tllM^^ 
' or <aifanfe4i<UIiqfeihittgr<o-* i rt d Ui wy ha^re « idb* 
Iilltfe6b^ A; ixMrgrea&MefMtef iM m miU^ 
iUMrtqMkte iefOiealy-^ftitti m betti^ eztrfttie^ iot 
OMbt t9>e anMded. IV IWK iiigiBtfooir 111-. Xbefart «^^' 
I* Jiriiiqitirfei aftinr tfMli^ iuter i^eat vfeof ^^mIISt'A^ 
ftoqpieiit UlaftfatioOy aod it very Kappy in the intibiDtMitf' 
Aem ; thoQg^b he warns osalfa left we miAake them fat 
aonclofiTe argiuneats. 

Yet let it be noted here» diata paraUe.or fimilitnde Die4 
Hf an anther may give afuffitient proof:of the true (enfe 
and meaning of that author, prorided tliat he draw not 
&» fimilttdde beyond the fcope and defign for which it 
Was'brought ; as when our SaTiour affirms^ Rev. nu 3. / 
MffHi cpmt on tbtt at a thfef; this wtli plainly prore that bt 
defcrtbes the unexpedtedneft of his appearance, though it 
w by no means to be drawn to fignify any injuftice in bis 
defign. 

RuLa IX; **In your whole courfeof reafboing, keep 
your nupd fincerely intent on the purfuit of truth ; and' 
follow lolid argument wherefoever it leads you. Let not 
a party fptrie> nor any paffion or prejndiee whatfoeveri 
ftop or avert the current of jGnr re^oning in queft of tro^ 
kmrBdcdgc/*' 

When you are inq^iriag ^ therefore, into any iiubjedf 
laaintain a d^ regacd to the argmnentt aAd objedibnf 00 
both fukt of a^^iMflioa^ ConfidiTv eottf ara» and hahadt 
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them wtU before jou determine for one fide. It is a fre« 
rquent^ hot a very faulty praSice, to hont after arguments 
! only to make good one fide of a queftion) and entirely to 
. neglfft and refufe thofe which favour- the other fide. If 
. we have not given a due weight to arguments^ on both 
fidesy we dobot wilfully mifguide our^judgment, and a- 
bofe our reafoa^ by forbidding its foar^after truth. When 
we efpoufe opinions by a fecret bias on the mind» through 
the influence of fear^hopeyhonouryeredit^intereft^or any 
other prejodicei aad then feek arguments only tofupport 
thofe opinions^ we have neither done our duty to Grod, 
nor to.ourfelvesy and it k a matter of mere ehance if we 
fiumble .upon tmdi in our way to eafe and preferment* 
1%e power of reafoning was given us by our Maker for 
dM^ery end, toipmxfiie truth ; and we abufe one of hia 
xfeheft gifts, if websftlyr^rteldttup tabeled afbay by aity 
of the meaner poweraef natoferorche perifhing interefts 
iof this life* rWoq ttfelf, tf honeftly obeyed, wul lead us 
^ Tteeive the diviAa rnr^tion of the gofpd where it is 
doly proposes, wd ^tbis will (hew u^ the path of life 
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XT ii not merdr 3 clear and diflioA i(l«a,4wc11 
'fomHil propofok>n. or a juft argument, that h fuSciEnl 
tofearchontsadciimniunLcate ib« knowledge of a fubjecl. 
Thoic nafl be & variety and feriei of them difpofed in a 
doe n^ner, ia order to attnin this end : And ihercfoic 
it ii ike deCgn of the ]all part of Logic to teach us die 
art of method. It is that muft fecure oui thoughts from 
that confufion, darknefi, and millake, which Dnavoidablf 
attend the meditations and difcoarfes even of the brighuit 
genius who defpifes the rules of it. 

I. We (hall here confider the natDre of method, and 
the federal lunds of it. 

II. Lay dowQtbe geaeial roles of method, with afct 
particulars nader them. 



OF THE NATtTRE OF METHOD, AMD THE SEVERAL KQlW 
OP IT, NAMELY, NATURAL AND ARBTTRAKT, SYMTHfr 
TIC AND ANALYTIC. 



Me 



_ _LETH0D, taken In the largeft fenfe, im- 1 
plietthe placing of fever al things, or performing feveralop- 1 
erations ia foch an order, a> it mofk convenieiit to attun | 
fome end propofed : And in this fenfe it is ai^lied to aQ I 
the works of oatare and art, to all the dtTine afUn d I 
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creation and providence ; and to the artifices, fchemes* 
contrivances and practices of mankind, whether in nataral* 
civil, or facred affairs. 

Now this orderly difpofition of things includes the ideas 
of prior, pofterior, and timultaneous ; of fuperior, inferior, 
and equal ; of beginning, end, and middle, &c. which are 
defcribed more particularly among the general affedions 
of being, in ontology. 

But in logic, method is ufually taken in a more limited 
fenfe, and the nature of it is thhs defcribed : Method is the 
^iffmfithn efa variety of thoughts on anyfubjeii infuch order as 
may beftferve to find out unknown truths^ to explain and confirm 
truths that are kno^mn^ or to fix them to the memory^ 

It is diftributed into two general kinds, namely, natiiral 
and arbitrary. 

Natural method is that which obferves the ord^ of na- 
ture, and proceeds in fuch a manner as that the knowl* 
edge of the things which follow depends in a great mea- 
fure on the things which go before, and this is twofold^ 
v/2f. Jynthetic aad analytic J*^ 
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* The word analyfis lias thKe or four feoifes, which it may not b^ 
improper to take notice of here. 

1. It iignifies the general and particular heads of adifcourfe»with 
their mutual connexions, both co-ordinate and fubordinate, drawn 
out by way of abfh-atfb into one or more tables, which are frequently 
placed like an index at the beginning or end of a book. 

2. It iignifies the refolving of a ddfcourfe into its various fubje<5^s 
9XkA arguments, as when any writing of the ancient prophets is refoiv- 
ed into the prophetical, hiAoricai^ do^inal,and practical parts of it ; it 
is faid to be analyfed in general. When a fentence is difHnguifhcd 
into the nouns, the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of 
Ipeech, which compofe it, then it is Ikid to'be analyfed grammatically. 
When the fame fentence is diftinguifheV into fubjedb and predicate, 
propoiition, argument, a<St, objedt, caufe,efie£l:, adjunct, oppofite, &c. 
then it is analyfed logically and metaphyfically. This lafl is what is 
chiefly meant in the theological fchools, when they fpeak of analy* 
fing a text of fcripture. 

S. Analyiis iignifies particularly the fcience of algebra, wherein a 
quefUon being propofed, one or more letters, as, i, y, z, or vowels, as, 
•a, e, i, &C. are made ufe of to fignify the unknown number, which be- 
bkg intermingled with feveral known aumbtrs in the queftiflii, it at 

Y 
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Synthetic method is that which begins with the pans,* 
and leads onward to the knowledge of the whole ; it be- 
gins with the mod (imple principles, and general troths, 
land proceeds hj degrees to that which is drawn from 
them, or compoonded tsi them : And therefore it is called 
the method of compodtion. 

Analytic method takes the whole compound as it finds 
ity whether it be a fpecies or an individual, and leads m 
into the knowledge of it, by refolving it into its.firft prin- 
ciples or parts, its generic nature, aed its (pec ial proper- 
ties ; and therefore it is called the method of refolution. 

As fynthetic method is generally ufed in teaching tbe 
fciences after they are invented, fo anjilytic is moll prac- 
tifed in finding out things unknown. Though it muft be 
confefled that both methods are fometimes employed to 
£nd out truth and to communicate it. - 

If we know the parts of any fubjc6l eafier and better 
than the whole, we conAder the parts didin^lly, and by 
putting them together, we come to the knowledge of die 
whole. So in grammar we learn fif ft to know letters, ne 
join them to make fyllables, out of fyllables we compofe 
words, and out of words we make fentences and difcourf- 
es. So the phyfician and apothecary knows the nature 
and powers of his fimples> natnely, .hii cirugs, his herbs, 
"his minerals, &c. and putting them together, and confid- 
ering their feveral virtues, he finds what will be die nature 
and powers of the bolus, or any compound medicine : 
Thi§^is the fynthetic method. 

J5^it if we are better acquainted with the whole than 
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laft, by the rules of art, feparated or releafed from that entanglement, 
, and its particular value is found out by fhewing' its equation or equsd- 
ity to fome known number. 

4. It ilgnifies analytical method, as here explained in logic 
• Note, It is conferred that lynthefis often begins with the genua 
and proceeds to the fpecies and individuals. But the genus orgeucric 
nature is then coniidered only as a phyfical or effential part of tke 
fpecies, though it be fometimes called an univerfal or logical whole. 
Thus fynthetic method maintains its own dcfcription (Hll, for it be- 
gins with the parts, and proceeds to the wholp ; which is compofeil 
of them. 
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we axe with particular parts, then we divide or refolve 
the whole into its parts, and thereby gain adiftind know* 
ledge of them. So in vulgar life we learn in the grofs 
what plants or minerals are ; and thea hj chemiftry we 
gain the knowledge of fait, fulphnr, fpirit, water, earthy > 
which are the principles of them. So we are firft acquaint^ 
ed with the whole body of an animal, and then by anato- 
my or diiTe^tion we come to learn all the inward and ou&-' 
ward parts of it. This is the analytic method. 

According to this mod general and obvious idea of fyn^ 
thetic and analytic method, they difier from each other 
as; the way 3vhich leads up fvora a valley to a mountain 
differs fiom itfelf, conlidered as it leads down from the 
mountain to tlie valley ; or, as- St. Matthew and St. Luke' 
prove Chnji to be the fin of Abraham $> Luke finds it out by 
analyfk, rifing from Chrifi to his anceftors ; Matthew 
teaches it in thefynthetic method, beginning from Abra- 
ham, and (hewing that Chrift is found among his pofterity* 
Therefore it is a ufeful thing in thefciences^ when we have 
by analyfis found out a truth, we ufe the f/nthetic method 
to explain and deliver it, and prove it to be true. 

In thiseafy view of things, thefetwo kinds of method^ 
may bepreferved confpicuoufly, and entirely diftindt : But' 
the fubjedts of knowledge being infinite, and the ways 
whereby we arrive at this knowledge being almoft infinite-' 
ly various, it is very difficult, and almoft impofiible, al- 
ways to maintain the precife didindtion between thefe two 
methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following obfervationsr^ 

Obfcrv. I. The analytic method being ufed chiefly to* 
find out things unknown, it is not limited or confined 
merely to begin with fome whole fubjeA, and proceed to* 
the knowledge of its parts, but it takes its rife fometimes 
from any fingle part or property, or from anyithing what- 
fbever that belongs to a fubjed which happens to be firft 
and moft eafily known, and thereby inquires into the more 
abftrnfe and. unknown parts, properties, caufes, tSt&Af 
and modes of it, whether abfolute or relative : As, for in- 
ftance. 

(i.) Analyfis find^ ont canfes by their efiPefts. So in 
tbe fpccnlativc part of natural philofophyy when we oU 
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ftTft light, colours, motion, liardneis, foftneis, and oibep 
properties and powers of bodies, or any of the common or 
uncommon appearances of things, either on earth or in 
heaven, we fearch out the caofes of them. So by the va* 
rious creatares we find out the Creator, and Ic^am his wif- 
dom, power and goodnefs. 

(2.) It finds out effeds by their canies. So the pnc* 
tical and mechanical part of natural philofophy confiden 
fuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire^ and the wa« 
ter, &c. and then contrives what ufes they may be applied 
to, and what will be their effeds, in order to make miUi 
and engines of various kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and fpecial naturcofa 
thing, by conGdering the various attributes of the individ- 
uals, and obfcrving what is common and what is proper, 
what is accidental, and what is eflentiaL So by iurveying 
the colour, the ibsq)e, motion, reft, place, folidity, andei- 
tenfion of bodies, we come to find that the nature of bodf 
in general is folid eitenfion ; becaufe all other qualities of 
bodies are changeable ; but this belongs to ^r// bodies, and 
it endures through all changes ; and becaufe this is proper 
to body alone, and agrees not to any thing elfe : and it if 
the foundation of all other properties. 

(4.) It finds out the remaining properties or parts of a 
thing, by having fome parts or properties given. So the 
area of a triangle is found by knowing the height and the 
bafe. So by having two fides and an angle of a trian{|^e 
given, we find the remaining fide and angles. So when 
we know cogitation is the prime attribute of a fpirit, we 
infer its immateriality, and thence its immortality. 

(5.) Analyfis finds the means necefTary to attain a 
propofed end, by having the end firfl afiigned. So in mor- 
al, political, economic^ afi^airs, having propofed the gov- 
ernment of felf, a family, a fociety, or a nation, in order 
to their bed intereft, we confider and fearch out what are 
the proper laws, rules and means to e£Fe^ iL So in the 
pra^ices of artificers, manufacturers of various kinds, the 
end being propofed, as, making cloth, houfes, (hips, &c. 
we find out ways of compofing thofe things for the feveral 
ufes of human life. But the putting any of thefe means 
in execution to attain the end^ is fynd^etic method. 
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i/isxij other particulars might be reprefented to fliew 
^e various forms of analytic method^ whereby truth is 
found out, and feme of them come very near to fynthetiCf 
ib hardly as to be diAinguifhed. 

Obferv. II. Not only die inveftigation of truth, but the ^ 
communication of it alfo, is often pradifed iii fuch a mfe^ 
thod» as neither agrees precifely to fynthetic or analytic. 
Some fciences, if you confider the whole of them ingener< 
al» are treated in fynthetic order ; fo phyiics, or natural 
philofophy, begins ufually with an account of the general . 
nature and properties of matter or bodies, and by degrees 
defcends to confider the particular fpecies of bodies, with* 
their powers and properties; yet it is very evident, that 
when philofophers come to particular plants and animals^' 
then by chemiftry and anatomy they analyfe or refolve 
thofe bodies into their fereral conftituent parts. On the- 
other hand, logic b begun in analytic method ; the whole- 
is divided into its integral parts, according to the four' 
operations of the mind ^ yet here and there fynthetic meth- 
od is ufed in the particular branches of it, for it treats of 
ideas in general firft; and then defcends to thefeveral fpe- 
cies of them ; it teaches how proportions are made up of 
ideas, and fyllogifmt, of^propofitionsj which is the order of 
compofition. 

. The ancient feholaftie writers have taken a great dealr' 
of pains, and engaged in ufelefs difputes, about thefe two 
methods, and after all have not been able to give fuch an* 
account ofthem astalceep thenr entirely diftindt from- 
each other, neither in the theory nor in theprafHce. dome 
of the modems have avoided thi^confadon in fome mea» 
fure by confining themfelves to defcnbe almoft * nothings 
die but the fyndbetic, analytic methods of geonketricians 
and algebraids, whereby they have too much narrowed 
the nature and rules of method, tfs though every thing* 
were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Upon the whole,- 1 conclude that neither of thefe two* 
methods (hould be two fcrupuloufly and fu peril itioudy 
pjarfued, either in the invention or in the communication 
of knowledge. It is enough, if the order of nature be but 
■obferved iu making the knowledge of things ibllowtng de* 
peod on -the- knowledge of the things which go befope^^ 

Ya 
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Oftentimes a mixed method will be found moft e£Bsdaa} 
for thefe purpofes; and indeed a wife and iudicious prof- 
pedl of our main end and deO^ muil regaiate all method 
whatfoever. 

Here the rnles of natural method ought to be propofed^ 
(whether it be analytic or fynthedc^ or mixed :) bot it u 
proper firft to give fome account of arbitrary method^left 
it be thruft at too great a diftance from the firft mentioB 
of it. 

Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and ae* 
commodates itfelf to many purpofes ; fucb as, to treafare 
up things, and retain them in memory ; to harrangne and 
perfuade mankind to any pradlice in the relieious or the 
civil life ; or to delight, amufe» or entertain the mind. 

As for the afliftance of the memory, in xnoft things a 
natural order has an happy influence ; for reafon itfelt de» 
ducing one thing from another, greatly aiSfts the memory 
by the natural connexion and mutual dependence of 
things. But there are various other methods which man^ 
kind have made ufe of for this purpofe, and indeed there 
are fome fubjedls that can hardly be reduced either to an- 
alyfis op fynthefis. 

In reading or writing hiftory, fome follow the order of 
the governors of a nation, and difpofe every tranfadion 
under their particular reigns: So. the facred books of 
Kings and Chronicles are written. Some write in annals 
or journals, and make a new chapter of every year. Some 
put all thofe tranfa<5lions together which relate to one 
fubje<^ ; that is, all the affairs of one war, one league, one 
confederacy, one council, &c. tho* it laded many years, 
and under many rulers. 

So in writing the lives of men, which is called biography^ 
fome authors follow the trad of their years, and place ev- 
ery thing in the precife order of time when it occurred: 
Others throw the temper and charader of the perfons, 
their private life, their public ftations, their perfonal oc- 
currences, their domeftic condud, their fpeeches, their 
books or writings, their ficknefs and death, into fo many 
difiind chapters. 

In chronology fome writers make their epochas to be* 
gin all with one letter : So in the book called Du^or Hifto- 
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ricus^ the periods all begin wkh C ; as. Creation^ Cata^ 
clyfm, or deluge, Chaldean, Empire, Cyrus, Chrift, Con* 
ftantine, &c. Some divide, their accounts of time accord:* 
ing to the four great monarchies ; AiTyrian, Perfian, 6re» 
cian, and Roman. Others think it ferves the memory 
beil to divide all their fufojedts into the remarkable number 
of fevens : fo Prideaux has written an introdudion to hi£* 
tory. And there i« a book of divinity called Faficulut^ 
Contrherfariuf?h by an author of the fame name, written 
in the fame method, wherein every controverfy has feven- 
queftions belonging to it ; though the order of nature 
feems to be too much negleded by a confinement to thi» 
ieptenary number. 

Thofe writers and fpeakcrs whofe chief bufinefs is to- 
amufe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perfttade mankind, 
do not confine themfelves to any natural order, but in a 
cryptical or hidden method, adapt every diing to their 
defigned ends. Sometimes diey omit thofe things whicb 
Slight injure their defign, or grow tedious to their hear* 
ers, though they feem to have a neeeffary relation to the 
point in nand : Sometimes they add thofe things which 
have no great references to the fubjedl, but are fuited to 
allure or refreih the mind and the ear. They dilate 
fometimes, and fiourilb long upon little incidents, and 
they ikip over, and but lightly touch the drier parts of 
their theme. They place the firR things laft, and the laft 
things firft, with wonderous art ; and yet fo manage it as 
to conceal their artifice, and lead the fenfes and pafidons 
of their hearers into a pleafing and powerful captivity. 

It is chiefly poefy and oratory that require the praAice 
of this kind of arbitrary method : They omit things eifen- 
tial which are not beautiful, they ini^tlfilfc n&dlefscir- 
cumftances, and beautiful digreffions, they invrVtimes 
and adlions, in order to place every thing in the moft af- 
fedting light ; and for this end, in their pradice they neg- 
lect all logical fonns ; yet a good acquaintance with the 
forms of logic and natural method is of admirable ufe to 
thofe who would attain thefe arts in perfedlion ; hereby 
they will be able to range their own thoughts in fuch a 
method and fcheme, as to take a more large and com- 
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prehenfive foiTey of their fobjeft and defign in all the 
parts of it ; and by this mean they will better judge what 
to choofe and what to refbfey and how to drefs and roan** 
age the whole fcene before them, §0 as to attain their own 
ends with greaser glory and focce&. 



CHAP. It 

THE RULES OF METHOD, GENERAL AND PARTICULAR: 
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HE general rules of traeraediod in the pinw 
fiiit or commnnication of knowledge, may be all compiv 
led under the following heads. It mud be ( i.^ Sa/e. (s.) 
Plaifi and ea^. (3.) Dtft'ma. (4.) FuU or without defedt 
(5.) Short or without /up^Jlmify. (6.) Prefer to thc/tdyfd 
and the dcjign. ( 7. ) Conne^ed. 

Rule I. Among all the qualifications of a good meth- 
od, there is none more necefTary and important than that 
It (hould be (afe, and fecure from error ; and to this end 
thcfe four particular or fpecial diredions (hould be-obfer' 
▼cd. 

I. *'Ufe great care and circnmfpe^lion in laying the 
foundation of your difcourfe, or your fcheme of thoughts 
upon any fubjeA." Thcfe propofitions ^ich are to ftand 
as firft principles, and on which the whole argument de« 
pends, mod be viewed on all fides with the utmoft accu- 
racy, led^n error being admitted th^e, (hould diffufe it- 
fclf through the whole fubjeft. See therefore that your 
general definitions or defcriptions are as accurate as the 
nature of the thing will bear : See-that your general di- 
vifions and difiributions be juft and exa6^, according to 
the rules given in the firft part of logic : See that your 
axiofus be fuflSciently evident, fo as to demand the aflent of 
ihofe that examine tlicm with due attention : See that 
your Erft and more immediate confequences from theiic 
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principles be well drawn ; and take the fkme care of all 
other propofitions that have a powerful and fpreading 
inilaence through the feveral parts of jour difcourfe. 

For want of this care, fometimes a large treatife has 
been written by a long dedu<5iion ef confequences from 
' one or two doubtful principles, which principles havt 
been efTedually refuted in a few lines, and thus the whole 
treatife has been deftroyed at once} 60 the largeft and 
faireft building finks and tumbles to the ground, if the 
foundation and comer-dones of^-it arc feeble and infu& 

ctent. 

2. " It is a very advifeable thing that your primary^ 
and fundamental propodtions be not only evident and 
true, but they (hould be made a little familiar to the mind 
by dwelling upon theiQ before you proceed fwther.'* By 
this mean you will gain fo full an acquaintanee with 
them, that you may draw confequences from them with- 
xnuch more freedom, with greater variety, brighter evW 
dence, and with a firmer certamty, than ifyov have but m 
flight and fudden view of them. 

3. << As you proceed in the connexion of your arga> 
ments, fee that your ground be made firm in every ftcp." 
See that every link of your chain of reafbning be ftrong 
and good : For if but .one link be feeble and doubtful^ 
the whole chain of arguments feels the weaknefs of it, and 
lies ezpofed to every objedlor, and the original que^on 
remains undetermined. 

4. ^ Draw up all your propofitions and arguments 
with fo much caution, and exprefs your ideas with fuch 
a jull limitation, as may preclude or anticipate any objec- 
tions." Yet remember this is only to be done, as far as 
It is poffible, without too much entangling the queftion, 
or introducing complicated ideas, and obfcuring the fenfe. 
But if fuch a cautious and limited drefs of the quefiion. 
fhould render the ideas too much complicated, or the fenfe 
obfcure, then it is better to keep the argument more Am- 
ple, clear, and eafy to be underfiood, and afterwards 
mention the objedions diftin^ly in their full ftrength, and 
give a diftind anfwer to them. 

Rule IL Let your method be plain and eafy, fo.that 
your hearers or readers, a^ well as yourfi:lf| may ma 
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throagh it without embarrafTmenty and may take a dear 
and comprehenfive view of the whole fcheme. To this 
end the following particular diredions will be ufefol. 

1. *< Begin always with thofe things which are bed 
known and moft obvious whereby the mind may have 
no difficulty or fatigue^ and proceed by regular and eafj 
fteps to things that are more difficult." And as far as 
poffible, let not the underftanding, or the- proof of any of 
your pofitions, depend on the pofitions that follow, but 
always on thofe which go before. It is a matter of won* 
der that in fo knowing an age as this, there fhould be fo 
many perfons offering violence daily to this rule, by teach- 
ing the Latin language by a grammar written in Latili ; 
which, method feems to require a perfed knowledge of an 
unknown tongue, in order to learn the firft rudiments 
o£it. 

2. ** Do not tffc& exceffive hade in leamine or teach- 
ing any fcience, nor hurry at once into the midft of it, left 
you be \po foon involved in feveral new and ftrange ideas 
and propofitions which cannot be well underftood with- 
out a longer and clofer attention to thofewhich go before.^ 
Such fort of fpeed is but a wafte of time, and will con- 
ftrain you to take many fteps backward again, if you 
would arrive at a regular and complete knowledge ofthfr 
fubjedl, 

3. " Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts and 
reafonings into one fentence or paragraph, beyond the ap- 
prehenfion or capacity of your readers or hearers." 
There are fome perfons of a good genius and a capacious 
mind, who write and fpeak very obfcurely upon this ac- 
count ; they a£Fed a long train of dependencies, before^ 
they come to a period ; they imagine that they can never 
fill their page with too much fenfe ; but they little think 
how they bury their own beft ideas in the crowd, and 
render them in a manner invifible and ufelefs to the great- 
eft part of mankind. Such men may be great fcholars^ 
yet they arc but poor teachers. 

4. " For the fame reafon, avoid too many fubdivifions.. 
Contrive your fcheme of thoughts in fuch a manner as. 
will finifti your whole argument with as few inferior 
branches as reafon will adout ; and let them be fuch as( 
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ore obvious and open to the nnderftanding, that they may 
be within one fingle view of the mind." This will not 
only aflid the underftanding to receive, but it will aid 
the memory alfo to retain truth : Whereas a difcourfe 
cut out into a vaft multitude of gradual fubordinations^ 
)faas many inconveniences in it ; it gives pain to the mind 
and memory, in furveying and retaining the fcheme of 
difcourfe, and expofes the unfkilful hearer to mingle the 
fuperior and inferior particulars together ; it leads them 
^into a thick wood indead of open day-Hght, and places 
•them in a labyvinth inftead of a plain path. 
- 5. " Give all diligence tn your younger years to obtain 
•a clear and eafy vray of exprefling your conceptions, that 
•your words, as fa(l as you utter them, may ftamp your 
own ideas exadtly on the mind of the hearer.'^ This is a 
mod happy talent for the conveyance of truth, and an 
-excellent fecurity againft miftakes and needlefs controver- 
<fies. 

, Rule III. Let your method be diftinA, and without 
^the perplexing mixture of things that ought to be kept fep* 
arate, and this will be eafily pradifed by four diredions. 

1. '* Do not bring unnecefiary or -heterogeneous* mat- 
iter into your difcourfe on any fubjed ; that is, do not 
*mingle an. argument on one fubjed with matters that re« 
late entirely to another, but juft fo far as is neceffary to 
give a clearer knowledge of the fubjedl in hand.'' Exam- 
'<plcs in logic may be borrowed from any of the fciences 
"to illu (Irate the rules ; But long inter pofitions of natural 
fhilofophy, of the imaginatipn and paflions, of agency of 
(pints united to bodies, &c. break the thread of difcourfe, 
oind perplex the fubjed. 

2. ^< Let every complicated theme or idea be divided 
Jnto its diilindt iingle parts, as far as the nature of the 
fabjed and your prefent defign requires it." Though 
•you mud not abound in needlefs fubdivifions, yet fome- 
thing of this work is very ncceflkry ; and it is a good 

judgment alone can dictate how far to proceed in it, and 
"Wheci to (lop. 

• Things of one Icind are called homogeneous, things of difTerent 
are heterogeneous. 
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Compound ideas muft be reduced to a (imple form 
order to onderftand them welL Yoa may eafily maft 
that fnbjed Hi all the parts of it by a regular fucceflio 
which would confound the underftanding to furvey the 
at once. So we come to the knowledge of a very perpk 
ed diagram in geometry, or a complicated machine 
mechanics, by having it parcelled out to us in its fever 
parts and principles, according to this and the foregoii 
rules of method. 

3. ** Call every idea, propofition and argument to i 
proper clafs, and keep each part of the fubjeS in its 01 
place. Put thdfe things all together that belong to oi 
part or property, one coniideration or view of your fa 
jeA" This will prevent needlefs repetitions, and k& 
you from intermixing things which are difiierent. V 
muft maintain this diilindion of things and places if 1 
would be fafe from error. It is confufion that leads 
into endle(s miftakes, which naturally arife from a vaxie 
x}£ ideas ill -joined, ill-forted, or iU-difpofed. It isoi 
great ufe of method, chat a multitude of thoughts ai 
propofitions may be fb diftind^ly ranged in their prop 
iituations, chat the mind may not be overwhelmed wi 
a confufed attention to them all at once, nor be diftrad 
with their variety, nor be tempted to unite things whi 
ought to be feparated, nor to disjoin things which fiiou 

.be united. 

4. *^ In the partition of your dlfcourfe into diftli 
heads, take heed that your particulars do not interfc 
with the generals, nor with, each other." Think it is 11 
enough that you make ufe of didind. expreffions in ea 
particular, but take care that the ideas be diilindl alfo. 
is mere foolery to multiply diftindl particulars in treat! 
of things y where the difference oi your particulars lies c 
ly in names and *words. 

Rule IV. The method of treating a fubje<5t fliould 
plenary or full, fo that nothing may be wanting ; noi 
ing which is neceflary or proper fhould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a fubjeA, do not p 
by, nor Ikip over any thing in it which is rery difficult 
obfcure. 
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When yon enumerate the parts or the properties of any 
ibbjed, do it in a complete and compreheniive manner. 
When yon are averting or proving any truth, fee that 
. erery doubtful or difputable part of the argument be well 
fappotted and confirmed. 

If yon are to illuftrate or argue a point of difficulty, be 

. not too fcanty of words, but rather become a little copious 

snd diffufive in yoar language : Set the truth before the 

reader in feveral lights, turn the various fides of it to view, 

hi order 16 give a full idea and firm evidence of the pro- 

'~ pofition. 

When you arc drawing up a narrative of any matter of 
" fsL&j fee that no important circumftances be omitted. 
When you propofe the folution of any difficulty, con- 
■< fider all the various cafes wherdn it can happen, and fhew 
5-^ how they may be folvcd. 

'^"^ In fhort, let your enumerations, your divifions, and diC' 
^^- tributions of things, he £o accurate, diat no needful idea or 
^T!" j>art may be left out. 

f^ This fulnefs of method does not require that every 

''thing fhonld be faid which can be faid upon any fnbjed ; 

f for this would make each Angle fcience endlefs ; But you 

.^ ihould fay every thing which is neceflary to the defign in 

f 'iriew, and which has a proper and dired tendency to this 

- 'end ; always proportioning the amplitude of your matter, 

. «nd the fulnefs of your difcourfe, to your great defign, to 

.;' 'the length of your time, to the convemence, delight, and 

■* profit of your hearers. 

Rule V. As your method muft be full without deficN 
^ -^ncy, fb it mnft be fliort, or without fuperfluity. Theful- 
^ nefs of a difcourfe enlarges our knowledge, and the well 
^ concerted brevity fkves our time. In order to obferve 
~' - this rule, it will be enough to point out the chief of thofc 
fuperfluities or redundancies, which fame perfons are guil- 
ty of in their difconrfes, with a due caution againft them. 
I. ** Avoid all needlefs repeticions of the fame thing in 
different parts ofjour difcourfe.'' It muft be confe£ed 
' there are feveral cafes wherein a review of fome foregoing 
proportion is needful to explain or prove feveral of the 
following pofitions ; but let your method be fo contrivedy 
«i fiu- as poflibhiy that it may occafioa the feweft rehearfals 

Z 
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<^ the fame thing ; for it is not grateful to the heaienb 
without evident necefllty. 

a. ** Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing out 9Jiy 
part of yourdifcourfe to an upneceflary &tire{baie length." 
It is much more honourable, for an inftru^or, ^n orator, 
a pleader, or a preacher, tha^ his hearers fhould fay, I 
was afraid he would have dotne, than that they (houldU 
tempted to fhew figns of uneadnefs, and long for the oqh- 
cluHon. 

Befides, there is another inconvenience in it } .when joa 
atffedl to amplify on the former branches of a ^ifcouiic^ 
you will often lay a neceflity upon yourfelf of contradiog 
the latter and mod ufeful parts of it, and perhaps prevent 
yourfelf in the mod important part of your deGgn. Many 
a. preacher has been guilty of this fault in former days ; 
nor is the prefent age without fome inftances of this weak? 
nefs. 

3. Do not multiply eiplications wjiere there is no diSn 
xuky, or darknefs, or danger of miftake.'' Be not fond 
of tracing every word of your theme, through all the 
grammatical, the logical and metaphyfical chambers and 
relations of it ; nor ihew your critical learning in fpread- 
ing abroad the various fenfes of a word, and the various 
origins of thofe fenfes, the etymology of terms, the fynon- 
ymous and the paronymous or kindred names, ^^. where 
the chief point of difcourfe does not at all require it. You 
would laugh at a pedant, who profefling to explain the A- 
thanafian creed, fhould acquaint you that Athanafius is 
derived from a Greek word,whichrignifies immortalityyand 
that the fame word Athanafia Cignifies alfo the herb tanjjh 

There are fome perfons fo fond pf their learned dii* 
ttndions, that they will (hew their fubtilty by diilinguiih- 
ing where there is no difference. And the fame (illy af 
fe<5tation will introduce didinAions uponeveiy occurrence 
and bring three or four negatives upon every fubjed of 
difcourfe ; fird to declare what it is not, and then what it 
is : Whereas fuch negatives ought never to be mentioned 
where there is no apparent danger of midake. How ri- 
diculous would that writer, who, if he were fpeaking ct 
the Nicene creed, (liould declare negatively, ( i.) That he 
did not ^ean the dadrine which the inhabitants pf Ni€P 
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belieyed ; nor, (a.) A creed written by them j but, (3.) 
Fofitively, a creed compofed by feTerarChriftianbifhops 
met together \A the city of Nice ? The pcifitive is fufficicnt 
here, and the two negatives are impertinent.' 

4. " Be not fond of proving thofe things which need no 
proof." Such as felf-evident propofitions and trtths uni- 
verfally confefFed, or fuch as are entirely agreed to and 
granted by oar opponents. It is this vain affection of 
proving every thing that has led geometricians to form 
ufelefs and intricate demonftrations to fupport fome theo- 
rems, which are fufficiently evident to the eye by infpec- 
lion ; or to the mind by the firft mention of them ; and it 
is the fame humour that reigns fometimes in the pulpit» 
and fpends half the fermon in proving fome general truth 
"Which is never difputed or doubted, and thereby robs the 
auditory of more ufefol' entertainment. 

5. As there are fome things fo evidently true, that they 
want no prooft* fo th«rc arc others fo evidently falfe, thit 
•th!tj want no refutation. It is mere trifiing, and a wafie 
of our precious moments, to invent and raife fuch obejec- 
tions as no man would ever make in earned, and that 
merely for the fake of anfweriag and folving them : This 
^breaks in notorioufly upon the due brevity of method. 

6. ** Avoid in general all learned forms, all trappings 
ef'art, and ceremonies of the fchools> where there is ito 
need of them." It is reported' concerning the late Gear 
of. Mufcovy, that when he firil acquainted himfelf with 
mathematical learning, he pradtifed all the rules of ctr- 
cumvallation and contravallation, and the (iege of-a town 
in Livonia ; and by the length of thofe formalities he loft 
the opportunity of taking the town^ 

7. ** Do not fuffer every occafional and incidental 
thought to carry you away into a long parenthefis, and 
thus to ftretch out your difcourfe, and divert you from 
the point in hand.'^ In the purfuit of your fubjed, if any 
afeful thought occur which belongs to fome other theme» 
note icdowa for the fake of your memory on fome other 
paper, and lay it by in referve for its proper place and fea- 
ibn : But let it not incorporate itfelf with youf^refent 
theme, nor draw off your mind from your main bnfinefs, 
tbough it fliould be ever 6> inviting* A man, who walks 
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direftly but flowly towards his journey's, end, will- arrive 
thither much fooner than hts neighbour, who runs into 
every crooked turning which he meets, and wanders afide 
to gaze at every thing that ftrikes his eyes by the way, or 
to gather every gaudy flower that grows by the Ade of 
the road. 

To fum up all : " There is a happy medium to be ob- 
ferved in our method, fo that the brevity may nor render 
the fenfe obfcure, nor the argument feeble, nor our knowl* 
edge merely fuperficial : And, on the other hand, diat 
the fulnefs and copioufnefs of our method may not waftt 
the time, tire the learner, or fill the mind with trifles and 
impertinencies." 

The copious and the contra^d way of writing have 
each their peculiar advantages. There is a proper ofeto 
be made of large paraphrafes, and full, particular, and 
diBFufive explications and arguments ; thefe are fitted for 
thofe whodefign to be acquainted thoroughly with eve^ 
ry part of the fubjed. There is alfo an ufe 6f fliorter 
hints, ab{lra<5ts, and compendiums, to indrud thofe who 
feek only a flight and general knowledge, as well 
as to refrefh the memory of thofe who nave learn- 
ed the fcience already, and gone through a large 
fcherne. But it is a grofs abufe of thefe various methods 
of inftrucflion, when a perfon has read a mere compendia 
um or epitome of any fcience, and he vainly imagines 
that he underftands the whole fcience. So one boy may 
become a philofopher by reading over the mere dry defi- 
nitions and divifionsof 5i:^^/3/^r*j Compendium of Peripatetic 
iifm : So another may boaft that he underftands anatorny 
becaufe he has feen a fkeleton ; and a third profefs himfeu 
a learned divine, when he can repeat the apoftles creed. 

Rule VI. " Take care that your method be proper to 
the fubjedl in hand, proper to your prefent defign, as well 
as proper to the age and place wherein you dwell." 

I . Let your method be proper to the fubjedl; All fci- 
ences nruft not be learned or taught in one method. Mo- 
rality and theology, metaphyfics and logic, will not be ea- 
fily atlfl happily reduced to ftrift mathematical method. 
Thofe who have triedy have found much inconvenience 
therein* 
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Some things have more need to be explained than to be 
proved ; as axioms, or felf-evident proportions ; and in- 
deed all the firil great principles, the chief and mod im- 
portant dodlrines both of natural and revealed religion ; 
for, when the fenfe of them is clearly explained, they ap- 
pear fo evident in the light of nature or fcripture, that 
they waiit no other proof. There are other things 
that (land in need of proof, as well as explication, as many 
mathematical theorems, and feveral deep controverfies 
in morality and divinity. There are yet other forts of 
fubjeds which want rather to be warmly impiefled upon 
the mind by fervent exhortations, and (land in more need 
of this than they do either of proof or explication ; fuch 
are the moft general, plain and obvious duties of piety tc- 
, wards God, and love towards men, with the government* 
of all our inclinations and pa(nons. Now thefe feveral fub- 
}eds ought to be treated in a different manner and method. 

Again, there are fome fubjedls in the fame treatife 
which are more ufeful and nece(rary than others, and fome 
parts of afubjed which are eminently and chiefly defign- 
ed by a writer or fpeaker ; True method will teach us to 
dwell longer upon thefe themes, and to lay out more 
thought and labour upon them ; whereas the fame art of 
Biethod will teach us to cut fhort thofe things which are 
ufed only to introduce our main fubjedl, and to (land a,s 
fcafiblding merely to aid the (Inidture of our difcourfe. 
It will teach us alio to content ourfelves with brief hints 
of thofe matters which are merely occadonal and inci- 
dental. 

t. Your method mud be adjuded by your defign 5 for 
if you treat of die fame fubjed with two different views 
and defigns, you will find it necefTary to ufc different 
methods. Suppofe the dodlrine of the facred Trinity 
were your theme, and you were to read a ledlure to young 
ftudcnts on that fubje£l, or if you defigited a treatife for 
the convidlion of learned men, you would purfue a very 
different method from that which would be proper to reg- 
ulate a praflical difcourfe or a fermon to in(lru<fl com- 
mon chridians merely in the pious improvement of this 
doArine, and awaken them to the duties which are dert- 
Tcd thence. 

Z2 
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In ihorty we muft not firft lay down certain and precUt 
rvles of method, and refolve to confine the mattex w« dii^ 
courfe of to that particular form and order of topics ; bit 
we mud well confider, and ftudy the fubjed of onr di£ 
courfe thoroughly, and take a juft furvey of ourpreieiit 
defign, and thefe will give fufficient hints of the pardco* 
lar form and order in which we (hould handle it^ provi* 
ded that we are moderately (killed in the general lawsof' 
method and order. 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the fubjed, xur 
matter of a difcourfe, nor the particular defigiLof it, caB 
fo precifely determine the method, as to leave no room, 
for liberty and jaxiety. The very fame theme may be 
handled, and that alfo with the fame deiign, in fcvenl 
different methods, among which it is hard to fay which< 
is the befb. In writing a fyftem of divinity, fome begin 
with the fcriptures, and/thence deduce all other dodrines 
and duties. Some begin with the being of God and hk 
attributes, fo far as he is known by the light of nature; 
and then proceed to the dodtrines of revelation. Some 
didinguifh the whole fubjed into the credenda and agen- 
da, that is. Things to be believed, and things to be done. 
Some think it belt to explain the whole Chriftian religioD 
by an hidorical detail of all the difcoveries which God; 
has made of himfelf to this lower world, beginning at the 
creation in the Hrfl chapter of Genefis. and fo proceeding 
onward according to the narrative of the Old and New 
Teflament. And there are others thai endeavour to in- 
clude the whole of religion under thefe four heads, name- 
ly, T6e apofths creeds the hordes prayer i the ten comtnand- 
mtntsy and the t'wo facraments ; though I cannot but think 
this is the leall accurate of any. The iame variety may 
be allowed in treating other fubjedis. This very treatife 
ef logic is an inftance of it, whofe method differs very con- 
fiderably from any others which I have feen, as they dif- 
fer alfo greatly from one another, though feveral of them 
are confcfled to be well written, 

3. Though a juft view of our fubjeft and our defign 
inity didate proper rules of natural method, yet there 
Tiiad be fome little difference at lead paid to the cuftom of 
the age wherein we live; and to the humour and genius 
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of our readers or hearers; which i£ we utterly rejedi and 
difd^y our performance will fail of the dedred fuccefSf 
even though we may hav« followed the jaitrules of meth- 
od* I> wiU mention but this one inftaace ;i In the former 
oentury it was frequent with learned men to divide their 
theme ort fubjp^. into a great multitude of co-ordinate 
members or parts, they abounded alfo in the forms oF 
logic and diftindion, and indulged numerous ranks of 
fubordination. Now, though we ought not to abandon 
the rules of jnft method and divifion, in order to compare 
with the. modi(h< writers in our age who have renounced 
them» yet it is prudent to pay fo much refpedt to the c\j£' 
torn, of the age> as to ufc thefe forms of dtvifion with due 
moderation) and. not affedt to multiply them in fuch a 
manner, as to give an- early and needle& difguft to the 
generality of your prefent readers* The fame may be 
iaid concerning various other methods of condudl in the 
affairs of learning, as well as the a£Fairs of life, whereift 
we muft indulge a little to cuilom : . And yet we muft by 
no means fuffer ourfelves fo far to be impofed upon and 
. governed by it as to negled thofe rules of method which 
. are neceifacy for the iafe, eafy,. and complete inquiry into 
truth, or the ready and efie^hial communication o£ it to 
others. 

Rule VII. The la(i requifite of method is, that the 
parts of a difcourfe (hould be well conneded ; and thefe 
three (hort diredHons will fuffice for this purpofe. 

1. ** Keep your main end and defign ever in view, aacF 
let. all the parts of your difcourfe have a tendency towards 
it, and as far as pofilble make that tendency vifible all the 
way :" Otherwife the readers or hearers will have reafon 
to wonder for what end that or this particular was intro- 
duced." 

2. ^* Let the mutual relation and dependence of the 
feveral branches of your difcourfe be fo juft and evident, 
that every part may naturally lead onward to the next, 
without any huge chafms or breaks which interrupt and 
deform the fcheme.'^ The connexion of truths fliould a- 
rife and appear in their fucceiSve rank and order, as the 
feveral parts of a fine profpcdt afcend, j^il behind each 
otheri in their natural mi tegular ekvations and difian^ 
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ces, and invite the eye to climb onward with condant plea- 
fure till it reach the fky. WhatfotfTer horrid beauty a 
precipice or a catarad may add to the profpe^ of a coda- 
try, yet fuch fort of hideous and abrupt appearances in a 
fcene of reafoning are real blemiflies and not beauties. 
When the reader is pafling over fuch a treatife, he often ' 
finds a wide vacancy, and makes an uneafy ftop, and 
knows not how to tranfport his thoughts over to the next 
particular, for want of fome clue or conneAing idea ta 
lay hold of. 

3. " Acquaint yourfclf with all the proper and decent 
forms of traniition from one part of a difcourfe to another, 
and praftife them as occadon offers." Where the ideas, 
propofitions and arguments^ are happily difpofed, and 
well conne^ed, the truth indeed is fecure ; but it renders 
the difcourfe much more agreeable, when proper and 
graceful ezpreffion joins the parts of it together in fo en- 
tertaining a manner, that the reader knows not how to 
leave off till he hath arrived at the end. 

Thefe are the general and moft important rules of tnie 
Method ; and though they belong chiefly to the coni« 
munication of knowledge, yet an early and thorough ac* I 
quaintance with them will be of confiderable ufe toward 
the purfuit and attainment of it. 

Thofe pcrfons who have never any occadon to commu- 
nicate knowledge by writing or by public difcourfes, may 
alfo with great advantage perufe thefe rales of method, 
that they may learn to judge with jufticc and accuracy 
concerning the performances of others. And befides, 2 
good acquaintance with method, will greatly affift every 
one in ranging, difpofing and managing all human aff^iirs. 
Tht particular means or fuethod for a farther improve- 
ment of the underftanding are very various, fuch as fnedt- 
tat ion, reading, crmverftng, difputing hy fpeech or by 'writing, 
quejiion and anfwer, &c. And m each of thefe practices J 
fome fpecial forms may be obferved, and fpecial rules may 
be given to facilitate and fecure our inquiries after truth : 
But this would require a little volume by ttfelf, and a 
treatife oi logic has always been efteenled fufficiently com- 
plete without it. 
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